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REPORT 

OP THK 

DACCA UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Davelopmofit of University Systems In India. 

I\ t|it> wuU'known <lcM|>atch from tlin DinctoiM of fiio Kant Imita (iompaiiy to 
lh« ki|^vfrnor>(tim4'tai of Imhn in C'ouiicil. datod tint iltli duly Hi'M, on tli<t 
mibjoci id* thr> <«lur‘atiou of tin* iH'opb* of India, tlio UnivorHity of Lnobtit, an it 
wa*t tbon CK'inHtitiitMd. wan pioHontiHl {U4 ilii> tyjx^ whioit oucfiit to 1 h< 
in ihiH oonniry. Thn roanlli naa tho oHtaidiHlimont of the Indian IJniv<4rMiii(M<, hodtoH 
which caamin^sl, hut did t4«.icli, atud«*iaa of afHliaC'^l colloip^a and I'ACfVtita^aJ 
•cIkhiIm, Tha I’niverMity id l^aidtai aftorwanla wont .» far aa to nxamino any 
nm*. whfirovor pducatiai. who chotu^ to preaent him«olf; in ihl. roaptiot. liuwav'er, thn 
Indian Uiiiv<*ndti<«H did n<4 follow tlmii* 

'tlita typn of Cnivoniity waa n<a, it iief«tnM to ua, mthi'r aduplod or preaervod, 
bcnaiiM* it inapiind any paiiiaatar admiratioo or afToction ; hut under tha condition# 
then provailimr in India* it waa mgarded a# the only po#aihle aohi^mo. Thoioi wlm 
warn at the haad of the admituatimtion tnoat have honii wcdl awara that it wa# not 
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entirely satisfactory, and many Indian gentlemen who had been to Eng^nd sfaarod 
the same views. 

2. The idea of a University which controls and examines, bat does not teach, 
seems sufficiently strange to those who have had experience of the great Universities 
of the West, but it was the loss of the manifold advantages connected with 
residence, of the training of character possible as the result of liealtby and vigorous 
college life and discipline, whicli attracted most attention. In this respect the attitude 
of the past and the hope of the future are well- expressed in the Report of the 
Education (yomraission of 1882 (pages 272-73) : — 

*‘Tn their scheme of discipline, and in the academic life of their students, Indian 
colleges have but little analogy with those of the older of the English Universities, 
their resemblance being closer to those of Scotland an<l Germany. Residence in 
college buildings is not only not generally compulsory, but the colleges are few in 
which any systematic provision is made for control fiver the students’ pursuits out 
of college hours. Hoarding houses are, indeed, attached to certain institutions, and 
their number inon*ases year by year. But, unless the student’s home be at a 
distance from the collegiate city and ho have no relatives to receive him, it is seldom 
that he will incur the expense which residence involves. Two principal reasons 
account for this feature in our system. First, the initial outlay upon buildings is 
one from which Government and independent bodies alike shrink. For so poor is 
the Indian student that it would be impossible to demand of him any but the most 
moderate rent — a rent perhaps barely sufficient to cover the cost of the annual 
repairs. The second obstacle lies in the religious and social pi’ejudices which fence 
class from class. Not only does the Hindu refuse to eat with the Musalman, but 
from close contact with whole sections of his own oo-roligionists he is shut off by 
the imperious ordinances of caste. Experience, however, has alrea<ly proved that the' 
barriers of onstoui are giving way. In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, 
where the residential system has been widely tried, the success has been consider- 
able ; and nothing but want of funds stands in the way of a fuller development. In 
the more important Bombay colleges, also, a oonsidf'rable number of the stj^ents 
are in residence ; in Bongal and Madras the system has been less fully recognized. 
Yet it is the one thing which will give the Departmental officer a hold upon the lives 
of those whose intellects he trains with such sedulous elaboration. From any attempt 
to touch the religtous side of the student’s character, the Government Educational 
officer is debarred by the prinoif^^ of religious neutrality* All the more impcu^t 
therefore is it that he should be able to axeroise the mmral influence cd a close and 
watchful discipline.” 

Even at that date the resembhmoe between Indian Universities and those of 
Scotland and Gemduiy was less ^dose than the OmnmiasicBers suigmsed, aa in both 
those countnes the Universities wens- imtl^y engaged in tewing, and therefore 
a mtKdi Moser ocBneetion than in Indn exitted betwera thwn and theiir^’Hftadents. 
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S. The mopooient in levonr of reetdenoe, the idea that eaitable hostela ahoald 
he provided isT oonncKAion with ooUegea. haa stt^ily inoreaeed in etrength. It hae 
rah parallel with a siimlar movement in the Weat, and haa doubtlesa been muoh 
inflaenoed thereby. Oxford and Cambridge have alwaya been strictly residential, and 
as their . numbera have increased they have added to their acoommodation. In the 
Scottish (Jniveraities, the ancient strrnighodda of the non-residential system, there ta 
a growing appreciation of the b^'o^hts of residence in common, whilst some, though 
not complete, provision for resident students forms a fixture of the Universities 
newly established in .the various large provincial cities of Enfid^iid. Even in the 
case of the medical sch(K>]s the same change has l>een made, and now in almost 
all oases the great liospitalB have hostels for the aceommndation of .^Ifhir students. 

The recent history of American Universities contains no more interesting chapter 
tlum that which describes the movement on the part of student and University 
administrator alike in favour of the more social life and mure acadomio atmosphere 
that result from residence in well-regulated and comfortable hostels ; and the 
writings and speeches of the great American educators abound in passages explam- 
ing the benefits and advocating the extension of the residential system. 

In Germany the cliangi^ has been less marketl, but the following extract from 
Paulsen’s work on German Universities indioates the ..trend of the best c^inion 

” 1 do not doubt that the German student will gnuluatly get rid of his wari« 
“ness of dormitories and the house ratios, without which they ‘ oould ’not, of course, 
“exist. The advantages which they offer-peace and order, the security against l)elng 
“fleeced, as well as against undesirable neighbours, tlwj opportunity for social inter- 
“course and scientific co-operation— are so great and self-evident that it will not be 
“difficult to exchange t slight curtailment of personal freedom for a few such bouse 
*“ rules. Or rather, the students will learn to respect such regulations as a grateful 
“protection of their own peno<^ and fret)dom.” 

4. It is -hardly* an exaggeration to say that the spread of the hostel system 
and the increased appreciation of the English collegiate scheme of residence otMistitute 
the important outcome of the efiorts made during the past twelve years for the 
improvement of higher education in India* The report of the Universities . Oommissiou 
of 1902, the Universities Act of 1904, successive reports of the Imperial and Local 
Governments, and many other documents relating to college administration indioate a 
frank adoption of t he residential ideal, and an ever-increasing anxiety to give it a 
wider and more systemstio amplication. Moreover, the reforms thus intipduced by 
the Government and the Universities have received the heartiest support alike 
from parents and pupils, and in all colleges where the hostels are well managed 
th(^ greatest competition takes place to secure the advantages of residence therein. 

Whfisi the desirability of a good residential system may be said to be 
fully appraciidad, the idea oi a teaching University is more remote from the modem 
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Indian ayutein. In the Weat practically all Univeraitiefi are occupied witb teaching 
and London^ though it Htill examines outside candidates, is now hecome a vast 
teaching organisation of gi'eat potentialities. The newer, like the (dd« Universities 
were established solely with that end in view, and at Oxford and Cambridge 
a vigorous oolleg<> life flourishes side by side with a general system of inter-oollo|^ata 
lectures, and with a central University staff the strength of which has been greatly 
augmented in recent years. , 

The widely st'sttered colleges which have hitherto been the only avenue 
to higher <‘dueation in India, and which will remain a powerful el(«mcnt in the 

educational system, require federal Universities for their control and for the examin- 
ation of their students. While the need for this type of University is therefore 
undoubted, the coueeption of another typi‘, directly responsible for the conduct of 
its own teaching, is becoming more ehwly realized. The Indian Universities Act 

of 1}>04 authorized th(‘ Universities to appoint prof(‘ssoi*H and to assume the rdle 

of teachers, and ('alcutta is em lea v<ai ring to carry out this obligation by taking a 
direct part in post*gi aduate teaching in tin* University town. Tlu> Aligarh and 
Benares schemes are furth.Ar signs of this great ibwelopmcnt of publie opinion. 

fl. Tlu're are thus abundant indications that the tioverninent and the )m>(^1o 
have alike come to n^olize that a University, if it is to satisfy in full measure 

the requirements of the e<iucated classes of India, must d<*not(‘ mor<* than mere 
examination, must umleitake more than mere control, must offer more than mere 
instruction. It must be an institution in wbich a true education c.iii be obtained— 
the training of the mind, bixly and oiinracter ; the result '‘not a i>ook, but a nmn.*' 
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OHAFTER II. 

Appointment and Prooeedlntfs of the Daooa Unlverelty 

Oommittee. 

The brief historicAl review contained in tlio laat Chapter leada to the conolueiou 
that the multiplication of Hcattered cnlh'^ea, hound tO{^»thcr hy the looae tie of 
affiliation to a common Univeraity, can no longer he recpgntE«<l aa the aole meaiiH of 
Hatiafying the h<‘<m 1« <jf the ever-inoreaaiug numher (»f atudentH Keeking higher 
education ; a demand haa ariaen for then fuller life and organixml oo<-operation of the 
rcHidential and teaching Univoraity. 

2. The Cuvernment of India in their tetter (No. 811, dated the Ith April 1912) 
announcing the deciaion to OKtnIiliHh a UniverKity at Dacoat afforded a clear indication 
of their doKire to aatiafy thoHu new aKpirationH, ami the Ueaolution of the Olovernment 
of llengal (No. doted the 27th of May 1912) appointing us to frame a 

scheme for the new University, layH equal emphasiH on this aspect of the question. 
We were instructifd that the University of Dacca shofild be of the teaching and 
residential and not of the finleral type, and that it should he a Helf-ountuitUHl organ* 
•ism unconnecUMl with iny oollegcH outside the limits of the city. We have carefully 
followed these instructions. 

8. We met at .Calcutta on the 20tli .lunc, and thep) held sixteen ituetings to 
discuss questions of general principle. The further examination of these ipiestioas 
and elaboration of detail, wo referred to as miny as twenty-fo.ir Muh-coinmittces. 
This arrangement affiordiMl us a valuable opportunity, by the co-option of a number 
of persfjns with special qualiHcations, to secure expert and aiitlioritativ<» ‘a<lvioe iip<m 
many phases of University affairs. The requests fir assistance which we made, under 
the authority conferred on us by the Covernraent of ilengal. met with a most ready ami 
cordial response. I’he scheme presented in this report Is. very largely the Work of 
the co-opted members of the sub-cominitteos, and our most cordial thanks and 
acknowledgments are due to oar many able and rlistingiiisheil oo!uljutors. The 
substance of the reports of the various sub-committees is incorporat( 3 <i in our own 
report and its appendices, and it has not therefore been necessary to reprtxiuci^ them. 
We have in almost alt cases adopted the advice tendered by the Hub-committees, and 
wherever we have had occasion to differ from them on a cardinal prsnt we have made 
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mention of the fact. A list of the snb-eommittees, Mrith the names of tlimr membenh* 
is given in Appendix XI. Their proceedings were disoussed in our second session 
(September 9th to 11th), and we met finally to consider our report at the end of 
November. 

We have also consulted experts on architectural, engineering, sanitary and 
many other problems which are involved in the creation of a residential and 
teaching University. To them also we are indebted in the very highest degree, and 
we take this opportunity to express our full recognition of their services. A list 
of these advisers is given in Appendix XII. 

Wo very gladly took advantage of the kindness of the Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Ashutosh Mukharji, kt., c.s.i., m.a., d.l., Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
in consenting to give us the benefit of his advice, and we are grateful to him for 
wise counsel on several difiBcult questions. 

4. Our instructions require us to submit a complete scheme, to be accompanied 
by a financial estimate sufficiently detailed to enable the proposals to be laid before 
the Secretary of State. We have endeavoured as far as possible to comply with these 
directions, but we have not attoiiiptetl to prepare detailed plans of buildings or 
detailed estimates of all capital expenditure, as this elaboration would have occasioned 
protracted delay in the presentation of our report. 
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CHAPTER III. 

$ 

Departments of the University. 


We prq>o8e that the Dacca University shall include the following DeimrtmentH . 


Arts. 

Science. 

Islamic Studies. 


Law, 

Engineering. 


^ediolhe. 

Teaching. 


Details regarding these seven brauches of the University will be given in the proper 
place : in this chapter we vtish to make a few preliminary remarks with regard to them. 

2. The Department of Arts will include the subjects ordinarily studitHl in an 
Indian University, instruction being given in the lower branches by the cdlsges and 
in the higher by the University. The new University will meet the needs of a pc^ila- 
tion much loss diversified than that served by Calcutta, and the number of languages 
taught will bo much smaller. Science ivitl form a separate department immediately 
under the University, and its coniin<in laboratories will be used not only by students 
in the Departments of Science and Arts, but also by students of Engineering and 
« Medicine: they must therefore bo constructed on an extensive scale, and they should 
afford opportunity for instruction of a high order and for rescwtroli. This oemoentration 
<of laboratory teaching will be found to be both economical and convenient ; and, by 
bringing tegether a number of able students engaged on advanced work, a stimulus 
will be given which could hardly otherwise be creattnl. 

The Department of Islamic Studies will be a distinctive feature of the Dacca 
Univeraity. The guettiem of such a departmont was raised in the letter from the 
Qovemlnent of India, and we referred it to a distinguished and representative 
committee, who deVoted groat labour and pains to its consideration. They frame<l 
a scheme for a comprehensive and advMioed course of Islamic studies, based on a 
reformed madrasah curriculum and combined with a thorough course of English. We 
endorse the <^inioa of the committee that a student thus trained will have the 
. opportunity of becoming a ripe schdar and a man of culture, who should make a good 
Government officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession. We also believe 
that this new departure will be greatly appreciated by the Muhammadan community 
in Bengal. 

subject of legal studies gave riae to protrao^ disonsston, which finally 
xeauhed in the recommendation (to be expiained more fa% later on) that Daooa 
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8tu<lont8 Bhouhl road for ih(> law degroea of Caloatfcn, their inatructiijn being given 
and oontrollod by tho Dacca Univoraity. The Government of Bengal addreased u« 
specially regarding the training <*f engineern. They explained the general trend of 
propoMala which have been made for the advancement of technological ffhd industrial 
education in the Presidency, and reriuested that, if we were of opinion that a 
residential (Jivil Kngineering (Jollege could appropriately be established as a portion of 
the new University, wo would pn'pare a detailed scheme and include it in our report. 
The qiu'stion is largely one for exptu't opinion, and we were fortunate in securing 
the co-operation of a ooTumittue including members well qualified to advise upon it. 
We agree* with their conclusion that tho conditions which will prevail in the prfq>osed 
University will be exceptionally favourable to a Civil Engineering College, and we 
consider that the scheme which th<*y have framed will afford excellent oi)portunities 
to students of Bengal to qualify themselves for the higher branches of the engineering 
profession. Competition for achnission into the Calcutta Medical t'ollege has becoim> 
so great that further provision for medical students must be made in the province. 
On consulting the medical authorities we found that it would not at present bn 
practicable t<i establish a fully eqiiipiMnl medical collegt* at Dacca, but that it might 
be possible to take advantage rif tin* seienon teiiching to be offered in the n<‘w 
University, in <»rder to give instruction up to the standanl of the first M.B. With 
the approval of tho (fovernmoiit of Bongtd, a committee, including expmienced medical 
officers and practitioners, was formed to cmisider th<* question. They found that the 
proposal could be carried out without serious difficulty, and they prepared a schemt* 
which will relieve tin* pressure ou Calcutta and will also afford valuable facilities tf> 
studfuits of Eastern Bengal who wish to follow the career of metlieine. A Training 
College for teaehers in English schools, established at Dacca in the year 15)10, 
should be inoorpornte<l in tho new ITuivt'rsity. A committee, in dudiiig experts from 
both Calcutta and Dacca, has ro\’iow<Hl the* system obtaining in this college in the 
light of tho experieiUN* of the last two years. They have drawn up a revised scheme 
and HU^estud a syllabus, which will in our opinion greatly improve the training of 
teachers in Eastern Bengal. 

3. We debated tho question wlu'tber a Collt^ie of Agriculture should fwm a 
part of the new University. It appear^ to us that tlurn* is nb scope at Dacca 
for an institution of University grade, but that it might bo desirable to found an 
agricultural school in connt'ction with the Government expi'rimental farm, which is 
situatinl a few miles to tho north of the civil station. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Colleges and Students. 

There are at preaont two Arta Colleges in the town of DaooR-~th(» Daooa 
College with about 840, and the •lagannath College with about 530,^s#adont8. There 
is also a Law College providing instruction for about 100 students, and a Teachers’ 
C(dlege with accommodation for the training of 55 teachers. All these 
institutions are at present affiliated to the Calcutta University. They will form a 
useful nucleus, but will not alone provide the material which is necessary for 
the development of a teaching and residential University. To create the true 
ideaf, the sense of oitisenship of no mean city, the mingling of habits, 
tradition, reverence and friendship which form the real University atmosphere, mortt 
numerous and diversifi^ elements itmst be brought into play. The scheme which 
we desire to submit includes the following ; — 

' Number of 


1. Dacca College ... ... 600 

2. Jagannath College ... ... 500 

3. A Newi Arts^dloge .. ... . 500 

4. A Muhammadan C<^lege ... ... 500 

5. A Women’s College ... ... . 40 

« 

6. A College for the well4o>do Classes ... 120 

7. An Engineering College ... ... . 60 

8. A 'reachers* Ccdlege ... ... 80 

9. A Law Department ... ... 180 

10. A Department d! Medical Studies ... 160 

11. Post-graduate students of Arts and Science 150, 


2,890 

2. The Dacca CoHege, a large and flourishing institution which deservedly 
eojoys a high reputation, was founded m 1841, and vsas transferred to its present 

c 
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buildings in 1908. These buildings lie within the precincts of the new University, 
and with some alterations will continue to be the home of the College. .A considerable 
reduction in numbers is proposed : many of the Muhammadan students (numbering 
about 170) wUl join the Muhammadan College, and, apart from this, we are of (pinion 
that the best features of college life are to be obtained in institutions which are 
not of too large a size. The Jagannatli College was established in 1884, and was 
raised, with the* aid of a Government subsidy, to the first grade in 1908. It is a 
flourishing and popular institution, and its numbers have increased larf^ly in 
recent years. It is located in iniildings situated about two miles from the 

University site. 'I'liis is too groat a distance to allow of its participation in a 

scheme the essence of which lies in compactness, and the removal of the College to 
new premises within the University forms an integral {x>rtion of our proposals. The 
buildings at pri^Hcmt (Kjcupieil by the College should revert to the use of the Jubilee 
High Schot>l, which was formerly attached to the Colleger and occupied a portion of 
the same premises. A special feature of the College will lie, as at present, the 
facilities which it ailbrds to poor students : fees will be low and provision will be 
made for a larger proportion of noa<-re8ident students than in the Dacca and New 
('olleges. The New Collegia will be a large residential institution of the same type 
as the Dacca College. The progress of Muhamimulnn education, which should be an 
impoi'taut aim of the new University, will be greatly proraoUnl by a Muhammadan 
College, which — we hav(j been assured and are convinced — will be extremely popular. 
The need for a separate hall for the residence of Muhammadan students has been 
recognized for some years past, and proposals to this eml, framed by the late 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, have received the goueral sanction of 
the Government of India. In a teaching and residential University this scheme 
develops naturally into a separate ('ollej^, in which students will enjoy the 

advantages of a corporate life in an tuiviroiiment s|)ecially atlapted to .Muhammadan * 
needs and tastes and, at tho same time, will mix freely with the main body 

of uinlergraduates both in study and in recreation. All Muhammailan students 

in residence will join the Muhammadan Colh3g«). unle.ss it is found tlesirable at some 
future tinuf to attach a hostel for Muhammadans to some other college ; bij|t it 
should be oijen to a Muhammadan student wlw lives with his parents or gusfhlians 
to enter any college on the same terms as* other non-resident students. Tlie students 
of the Muhammadan College will belong to two distinct classes — those following the 
general courses and those reading in the Department of Islamic Studies. We 
estimate the nutnbors at 300 and 200 respectively. The figure 300 may seem 
somewhat large as compared with the present total of about 200; but the nnml)€rr of 
Muhammadan students at Dacca has inorbased in so remarkable a manner during the 

past four yoa^ that the provision which it is proposed^Ao make is by no means 

excessive : indeed, we hope that it will be exceeded early in the career of the 
University. The site which is to bo allotted to the Mtthamnudan C<^lege will allow 
fully for expansion, and as soon as tt .b^omes , neoeesaiy further accommodation 
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should tm pro^*ided. U is diiHcult to estiiimto the numltei* of studnuts who will ho 
sttracted to the Islamio Doiiartment of the University. A now system Ims to he 
organized and tioootno known, and several years must elapse iMifure it will bo in 
full working oixler. It is therefore likely that for some time aft«<r the inoeption ol 

the University the number of students will he oonsideraltly less than 2()0, although 

eventually it may greatly excernl this total. 

The numlier of gradnatt's reailing for the Master's degre«‘ and prtweouting 
original retu'aroh will not attain its normal level foi' sevi^ral years after the 

University has come into lieing. For pn^sent purposes, we may estimate for almut 
I.5<> graduate students. They will remain momhers of the oollegits from which they 
tak(> their degrees, and tile total will therefon* be distriiiuted ainsipi^ the colleges, 
approximately in prop<irtioii to the number of undergraduates in each. 

4. in addition to the three giuieral colleges and the ('ollege for Muhammadans 
wv consider that provision should be made for a eolleg«« for women and a uollego 

for the U8»‘ of the well-to-<io classes. Keiiinie (nlucation in Hengal is dev(<lop1ng 

in so promising a manner tliat vvenien stmlents may fairly claim to share in the 
Itenehts of tlio new residential University. The failure of oolh^es to attract 

students of the w<‘ll-to-df» classes is a very serious and far-reaching defect of our 

educational system, which we Iiojm* the new University may help to remove by 

the iiUMirporation of a colh‘g«^ K{H<uially designe«l to meet the reqairemonts of such 

students. These sis’ciat oollegtts will be' <b'HCusfle«l in detail in later chapters of 
our report. For the moment it will to say that w'e make provision for 40 

women students and for 120 stmlents (KM) Hindus and 20 Muhammadans) in the 

college for the well-to-do classes. 

•. r». 'j'here remain tliie :tudents of the professional «iepartinontH of the University. 

Stmlents of engineering will Is* accoinmn<Jati«d within the University in a separate 

college, providixl witli appropriate workshops and lahoratories. Mtslioal students will 
be ui)d(*rgi'a(luateH studying the soieiitihc portion «)f their course, and they will be 
distrijiuttsl between the various colhiges. Htudents will study law, after graduation, 
in a ^^ciai department of the University, and will continue to he rnembers of the 
o<41eges from which they graduate. The Teachers’ (Jolhjge, which will admit both 
graduates aiul students who hav«* passed the interriusliate examinatimi, must remaiu 
outside the University area, since it is necessary to aooomtn<xlate it in the portion 
of the tourn in which the high schords are situatcsl. 

6. Having regard to the rapid increase in the number of University* students 
in Bengal, and to the dillicntty experiencx^d by existing colleges in iinding aocotn- 
modaufMQ for the numerous applicants for admission, there need be no apprehension 
leat the figures given in paragraph 1 prove, to over-estimate the future demand ft>r 
University ednoatian. On the oontraryf we believe that before many years have 
passed aoccanmodatiioi will • be needed for a larger and ever-growing number. This 
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increased demand should be met only to a very limited extent by the expansion 
of the original colleges of the University, since the system of life and instrueticn 
vrhich we pri^ose would be seriously injured if collegee were allowed to grow to 
an unwieldy size. Expansion must in the main be provided for by an inor^e in 
the number of colleges. Suitable sites are available, and the new colleges, the 
typo of which will be determined by experience, will add to the variety and to 
the eihciency of the University. « 

7. While it has been natural, and even necessary, in this and the preceding 
chapters to dwell on thoso features of the new University which transcend the 
scop<4 of the existing unllogos in which some approximation has been made to the 
residential typo, the Committee recognize to the full that the complete University 
life, which they desire to make' possible, must be based on the vigorous individual 
life of the colleges. Accordingly at the very beginning of our deliberations we 
definitely adopted as our fundamental principle that the collug(> is the unit of 
University lif(‘ and made this part of the dt^finition of a residential University. 
We anticipate that each college of the Dacca University, whether it is one now 
in active working, or yet to he founded as part of this scheme, will have its 
special characteristics and develop in its own way. 'I'he individuality and variety 
of the oolleg<‘s is as much a part of the seheme as the eompletouess and com* 
munity of the new University life, 'i’hero will he, in a way never before known 
in India, a healthy interaction of tlu* colleges upon each other and a heightening of 
the separatu and limited life of each by participation in the largi^r and fuller life 
of the University. At the same time, while the University is to bo distinct from 
and greater than th(< colleges, it is to be made up of them ; and the health and * 
vigour of tho whole will <lepend on the health and vigour of the parts. It is in 
the individual college also that the most intimate part of the collegiate life will' 
be lived ; in the collegia the corporat(> spirit must first develop so that loyalty to 
the college may expand into loyalty to the University. The college is, as hereto* 
fore, to be an organic whole, and, within its limits, complete ; the new departure 
is this, that the college instead of being mechanically joined with other affiliated 
institutions to a University centre, which is organized without any closer relation 
to them than this affiliation, is now t<t be organically bound with other odleges 
into a higher and more complex unit, the teaching and residential University. 
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Apts and Solenoe: Entranoe Quallfloatlons. 

TiiK l>aooa Univpi’sity bIiouM l»o open to atudenta from the Jiengal Presidopoy 
arid the Province of AsBam. Aa it will be eitnated in th«' hea«t ** of Kaatem 

Bengal, the majority of ita atndentn will naturally bo derived from that part of the 
country ; but, in order that it tpay fulfil ita miaaion aa a pioneer teaching and 
reaidential UniverRity, it ahonld accept fn>ely and without preference atudenta frmn 
all parts of the two provinces. Students from otht'r provinooa should admitted 
only after special oonaidoratimi and by the sptmial oi’der of tho University. 

2. With the comparatively rare exception of private students, candidates for 

admission to the University will ccune from the recfignixefl soh<x)ls t)f Bengal and 
Assam, and the entrance test must therefore be based on the course followed in 
those schools. 'I'hat course leads up to the matrioulatinii examination of the (Calcutta 
‘ University, which is held at numerous oeritros selected to meet the conveuienoo of 
local 8cho«^ls. Since all colleges outside the town of Dacca will remain affiliaW to 
•the (’alcutta University, and since many students from Eastern Bengal schools read 
in the colleges of Calcutta, tho nxjuirements of the Calcutta University must ormtinue 
fb regulate the course of ^tudy in the high 8ch«x)l8 of the eastern as well as f)f tho 
western divisions, and the University of l).*icoa could not with advantage sot up a 
difieront standard or proscribe a new course. In these circumstances it would not 
be desirable, while it ’Would be extremely difficult and inconvenient, for the Dacca 
University to establish local cemtros side by side with those of Calcutta for the 

purpose* of holding a separate examination. We therefore consider that the ('alcutta 

matriculation certificate, which must continue to be regarded as the general school* 
leaving certificate, should render a student eligible for admission to th(« Dacca as 
well as to the Calcutta University. 

B. We have carefully considered the question whether, without tmtering tho 
general field in rivalry with Calcutta, a separate entrance examinatiem for Jbhe new 
tlniversity might be held at its beadniuarters. A suggestion was put forward, and 
is favoured by some members of the Committee, that a special examination for tite 
. award of junior scholarships tenable in the Dacca University should be held annually 
at Dacca for students from any part of the Bengal Presii^ency and Assam, and that 
eaadidatee who give evidence df adequate attainments should, even though they fail 
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to ol>tahi HcholarKhipK, bo oligiblo For aUinttiHion oitiior to tho Dacca or to the Calcutta 
Univeraity. The (jalcutta examination would also i)e hold at Dacca' as at prasent, 

and a candidate' would be allowed to present himself for whichever examination he 

pleased, the Dacca examination bein^ held earlier in the year in order that students 
who do not pass it should have an op{N>rtunity of obtaining the Calcutta certificate. 
Tlie majority <if us think — and Sir Ashutosh Mukluirji concurs in this view— that 
this arrangement wotdd be ciiniitroiis and difficult^ to carry out. and that it woidd 
be likely to cause confusion rather than to confer advantage. Couse(piently« altlnaigh 
wi‘ should have been glad if we coidd have recommended n practical scheme 
whereby the Dacca UiiiviTsity might take over part of the work of ('xamiuation, 
we e.onsider that, for the pn*H('nt at any mte, the matriculation certificate of Calcutta 
must remain the sole gen<*rai entrance qiialilicatioii for the two Universities. We 
do not, however, (lesir>> that this decision shoidtl be reganled as final ; the matter 
might well be r('Oonsidere(| after ex(M‘rience liaK been gained of thi‘ working of the 
new I 'niversiiy. We also ri'commemi that the inHpeeti«>n and reci^nition of sch'S'ls 

ill the town i»l‘ Dacca, which will stand in a specially close relationship to the 

Dacca rniversity, shouhl lie with that nniversity instead of with the rnisersity 
of (Jalcutta. 

In view ol *»(ir general otJJiclusions it is not necessary lor us to consitlcr 
further the eoiiditions to be I'ultilled by candidatt's for matriculation, since these 
v\ill In- governed by ('huptcr XX.\ of the Kegidations of the (lalcutta University. 

i. Whilst a certiticate that he has passed the (lalcutta matriculation examination 
will reiuhc a student ('ligible for entrance into the Dacca University, he will not 
become a inemlx'r of tht' Uiiiv»*rsity until he has obtained admission to one of 
otln'r of its ciJJeges and has paid his entr.inoe fee.s. Admission shouhl he regulated 
by tilt* oolh'ge authoritit's, wlui slmuhl bo responsible for seleetiug thoir freshmen 
from among tint ttligible cantli(late.s win) present themselves. Those selectetl will be 
formally matriculated as iu(>mliers of the Uuivt'rhity by some appropriate ceremony. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Arts and Soienoa: General Courses of Study. 

Thk Dnoca University rIkmiW adopt the lenfirth and iliviKioua of the Calcutta 
course in arts and science, which are well suite<l tosnideuts who ^•egin t|<4r University 
caret'r at the sta^> of developtneni reacluHl hy a Isiy who has passed thrmigh a 
ihoigal high ach(M)l. Uniformity in this r«'Sfs*ct wilt also he convenient in the case 
of two Univi'rsities witose aindents, drawn from tin* same area, may sometimoK be 
comptdlod to transfer frmn one University tt> the other. There should therefore Ix^ 
a four years’ course for the degree of Baeludor. dividtst inti> two |M*ri«id8 (which may 
conveniently h«* styled junior an«l senior) each of two ytvirs' duration, and n further 
p'uit-graduate course of two years leading to the degree of Master. Indian students 
enter the University at a very early agt< ; they study in a foreign language ; and 
their initial attainments are often poor. The first two yeartt <>t University study should 
therefore he designed to carry gtuieral education to a (joint which will eiiahht the 
student to embark oii a course of higlmr University training. Thence onwards 
specialization may Is* allowed, and shouhl he carried during the final two years to 
a stage which will enable the student to olitain a tleep knowhulgo of some branch 
of his subject, and even to undertake original work. 

“* As in other Indian "Laivi'rsitics, separate degrees should he given in arts 
and science, the latter being conferred on candidates w)i«> ilevote themselves to the 
study of science throughout tlieir University cansir. 


2 , 


We rt'cominend that 

sourse : — 

the following subjects Hlimihi 

be included in 

Knglish. 

I’ersian. ^ : 

Physios. 

itengali. 

History. 

(Jhemistry. 

Urdu. 

Kconomics. 

Botany. 

Sanskrit. 

Philosophy. ' 

Zoology. 

Arabic. 

Mathematics. 

Physiology. 


the 


This list requires few oomments. We do not suggest a great clunce of languages. 
Bengali and Urdu are the only vernacular languages for which provision need at 
Jint be made. Natives of- the Assam Valley are not likely to come to Dacca except 
on mre occasions, and we have not tfaot^ht it necessary to include Assamese in 
the onnieolom. We have considered representations that Pali should be added to 
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the list. Pali is taught already at Calcutta and Chittagong, and we doubt Whether 
further provision is needed at Dacca, Dr would be utilized to any considerable extent^ 
Later on, if a number of students wish to study Pali, professors may be appdinted 
and the subject included in the course. This would be to the general advantage of 
the University, in view of the value of the Pali language for purposes of historical 
study. We do not think it necessary to make provision for Latin or Greek, nor. 
in our opinion, need French or Gennan be included in the general courses. It is, 
however, very desirable that facilities should be givem for students to learn French 
and German, so as to enable them to read books in these languages relating to 
their studios. We are therefore providing for the appointment of a Header in 
French and German, and wo have no doubt that his time will be fully occupied. 
In case there is a greater demand for instruction than one teacher can supply, 
some professor on the general staff may bo appointed to hold supplementary classes 
an<l may be remunerated by a suitable bse for this extra work. Attendance should 
bo voluntary. As regards science subjects, we have included a full course in biolog>’ 
for the sake of medical as well as of general students, but we have for the present 
excluded geology, for which, if the necessity arises, provision can easily bo made 
hereafter. 


«lunlop Course in Arts. 


The general features of the Calcutta junior course iu Arts, which is designed 
to train the faculties an<l intelligence of the student by an extension of his general 
oduoation, may be followed at Dacca. The course will include five subjects as 
follows : — 


(1) English. 

(3) A vernacular language (Bengali or Urdu). 
(3) to (5) Any three of the following : — 




A classical language (Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Persian). 
Mathematics. 


History. 

Logic. 

Physics or Chemistry. 


We do not think that economics or biological subjects should be included at this 
stage. * 

A University examination should be held, as in Calcutta, at the end of the 
junior course, and may be styled the Intermediate Examinaticm in Arts (I.A.). 


SahIop C6ui*m In Arts. 

4. After two years of pr^iminary study the undeigraduate wiU be prepared to 
undertake a higher course. At this stage speciaiisatian may be|pn, and a marked 
distinction should be drawn between Itoncurs and pass^ students. clasaMi must 
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continue the study ci JCn^uh, stiioe a thorough knowledge of Knglish and ease and 
accuracy of expreaeion tu that language are eBsential for the student of an Indian 
Univeraity. For the rest, the pass student should continue the general study of 
several subjects and thereby seek to attain the culture tmidted by a University 
dc«gree, while the candidate for honours should devote hiiuself to deeper study in a 
more restricted area. In adopting this scheme of University work, wo are following 
the general movement of thought upon the subject. 

5. 'For the pass course we would accept the (hdoutta rule that Ktiglish and a 
vernacular language should be compulsory, and that in addition two subjects should 
be stdocted from those approved by the University. We propcvse the following list 
of alternative*} : — 

(1) A classical language (Sanskrit (4) Philosophy. 

Arabic or Persian). ■ (5) Matlieinatics. 

(2) History. | (H) A science subject (Physios, 

(3) Economics. I Chemistry, Hotaiiy or Zoology). 

ki the (Calcutta University all four subjects are studied throughout the course, 
and a single (txnmiuation is hehl at its end. We do not think that ibis is the host 
systiMH (if study or oxaminatitni for a residential Univi^rsity. TIu* single examination 
in several sul»jects at the end of the course looms tcK), largdy In the career of the 
stud<*nt, and he is tfuiipted, as he approaclu^s the obsta<'!e, to overcoim^ it by an 
heroic eifori of cram. Wt« therefore recoiitiuend that, while Euglisli should be studied 
throughout th(' two yi^ars of the senior course, the verna<;ular language and one 
alternative suhjeet should he taken in tlm first, and the second alternative in the 
second year: we would also give tin' stutlont the option of ' presenting himself for 
^examination in his vernacular language aiui first alternative subject at the end of 
tlie first year. If he fails in either subjK:t, he should be examined in it again at 
the end of tb(! second year. 'I'liis urrangemeiit d>H‘H not imply that a d(!gree will be 
muri« easily obtainable, sinci* more difficult coursi's and exuminatioiiN may reasonably 
be prescinbed where the burden arising from the muttiptioniion of subjects of 
siinultBiieous study and examination is nsluced. We are aware that tlie suggestion 
runs counter to the recommeniiations of the Indian IJniversithrs Commission of 1902, 
who, after sonie hesitation, aii vised against the system of ** examination hy 
compartments.” 

6. The honours student of the Calcutta University differs frmn the fiass man 
only by taking an extra course ami answering extra papers in the subject m which 
he is a candidate for honours. We do not think that this is the best* possible 
arrangement. In the first place, the extent of the course is so great as to be an 
undue burden on the student and an insuperable obstacle to his attaining a true 
homoars standard in his special subject. In the sectmd place, the honours student 
aboold be regarded as different in kind and not in degree from the pass man. 

, » 
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He should he a student of superior ability, capable of more advanced inetbods of 
study, and desiring to attain a high degree of proficiency in some branofa of 
learning. His instruction should lie on different lines from those appropriate for pass 
students, from whom he should, in his studies, he altogether separated. For 
reasons already stated the honours student must continue the study of English, in 
which he should he required to take the ordinary pass course. Apart from this, he 
should specialize in a single subject, the course iq which should be of the high 
standard apprc^riate to two years’ specializiMl study. The fdiowing may i>e offered 
tor selucition : — 


English. ' Persian. Philosophy. 

Sanskrit. History. Mathematics. 

Arabic. i. Economics. 


Hcienct^ subjects should hi! excluded. A student who t.akes the honours course in 
English need not take the pass course in that or any other subject ; the •honours 
course in English should therefore be more difficult than any othi’^r. The honours 
examination should Ix^ taken as a whole at the enil of the cours«*. 


ilunlor Course In Solsnos. 

7. The junior course in Science should comprise English, a vernaenlar language, 
mathematics, physios and chemistry. No alternatives should be allowed, since a 
thoriHigh groundwork in mathematics, physics and chemistry is essential for higher 
scientific study. All five subjects should be taught throughout the course, and an 
intermediate examination ( I.Sc.) should be held at its termination. 

For medical students there will be a special intermediate course, similar in 
scope to tln' preliminary scientific examination of the (Jalcutta University, coinprisinnf 
English, physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. English, physics and chemistry 
should bo studied thr(Highout the two years ; whilst botany and zoology should be 
taught for one year only, one subject being taken in the first and the other in the 
second year. If a student who has passed the medical I.Sc. wishes to read for the 
B.Sc. instead of continuing his medical studies, ho may be permitted to* do so, 
provided that ho passes the ordinary I.$o. examination in mathematics. He may 
wait a year fur tliis purpose, or he may study mathematics simultaneously with his 
senior subjects, presenting himself for the examination at the end of his third or 
f mirth year. 

A student who lias passed the l.So. examination may wish to transfer 
himself from the Science to the Arts Department. This should not be encouraged, 
but may be permittiMl with the ai^roval of the college .authorities, provided that if 
the student wishes to select for the BJk. degree altemative subjeets which he 
has not taken in the junior coarse, he must study for ap extra year and pass 
the I.A. examination in those subjeoti '•beWe proceeding furthdir. A ^student wiio 
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kM paatMtd the I.A. exArnination nhonld not be permitted to takk the BJBo. 
eouTWi. • ' ^ 

SMitor OmirM In Soinnon. 

8. W’e consider that ecieuoe Htudenta need not study Kiiglish or a vernacular 
language beyond the junior stage,, and that their senior oourse should ooinprise science 
subjects only. The choice will inolnde~- 

Mathematics. ('heniistry. Botany. 

PliysicM. ZooUigj'. Physiology. 

A pass student shouid tak(« throe of those subjoets— ^le principal And*two subsidiary. 
This arrangenumt, which follows the (‘xatnple of several Knglish Universities, is bused 
on the principle that students of science sluathi push their studies in some definite 
dirtK^tion, utilizing subordinate studies ns imrt of a ginioral scheme. Subjects should 
be grouiMHl in attoordance with tliis principle, the subsidiary subjects Isung chosen 
in due correlation to the princiiial on«'. (Jheuiistry with physics and mathematics 

zoology with botany and physiology, and physiology with ohetni8ti*y and zoology are 

cxnniph's of suitable gnsiping. Tin* principal subjMit shouid be studiiHl during both 
years of the course, and one of the subsidiary subjects in each year. I'he course 
in ti)(> principal suiiject siiotdd include in the first year the subsidiary course, and 
in the second y(*ar mon^ advamuai study. Following the priiudple laid down with 
reference tf» the arts emtrse, students should l»e perinittf«d to present themselves for 
• examination at the end of the first year in one subsidiary subject. A student 
taking matiicinatics or a science subject for the H.A. pass degree should follow the 
subsidiary cours<* for the B.8o. degree. 

H. Honours students should take two Hubjects only — an honours course in 

<me subject, and the principal {hihh course tn an(;thor. The subordinate course 
should, as- before, be ' chosen in due relatirmsbip to tln^ chief subject : thus, for 
instancy,* honours inatheinaiics w'ith physics, borionrs pbysiobgy with chemistry, and 
hmiours botany with zoology. Ktuily in the honours subject should be advanced and 
should cover a wide field, l>6ing so designtHl as to bnid effimtively up to the 

greater specialization the M.8c. course. A student reading for honours in nuithe* 
matics, physios or chemistry slustid during the first year take the subsidiary course 
in both of the subjects which be chooses, with extra study in the chief subject ; 
and during the second year the lujnourK course in the chief subject, and tin; advanced 
portion of the pass course in the subordinate subject. The sub>oouiniittec for biolog}* 
did not recommend that an honours student should do any extra work in his chief 
subject during the first year of the senior course, thus deferring the difiTerentistion 
between pass and boBOurs students until the second year. As the study of bidogiesl 
•ubjeots will not begin untfl after the intormeduite ezaudnation, w« agree with the 
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opiinoD' of the sub-committee. The honours course in mathematics-* should be the 
same for the arts and science doj^frees. A i^udent may be allowed to take honours 
in a second subject not less than one year after passing the examination for his 
degree. 


Post-graduate Couraa In Arts and Selanoa. 


10. The course for the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. will be confined to a single 
subject. Students will, in g«.*neral, have already specialized for two years in the subject 
of their post-graduate studies, and the course for the degree «»f Master should therefore 
be of a very high standard. Instruction should bo as varied and specialized as the 
strength of the staff will pfuniit. Stiulents should be allowwl to select one from 
among the following subj(>cts : — 

(a) For the M.A. degree — 


Knglish. 

Sanskrit. 

Arabic. 


Persian. 

History. 

Economics. 


Philosophy. 

Mathematics. 


(i) For tiu) M.Sc. degree — 

Mathematics. Chemistry. Zoology. 

Physios. llotany. i Physiologj'. 

1 he examination should take place at the end of the two years of tin? course. A 
student who has obtained the M.A. or M.Sc. degree may, in any succeeding year, 
provided ln' has been n'comuumded by. a University Professor as having followed a 
suitable course ol stiuiy. bt) permitted to presemt hituself for (‘xamination in an allied 
subject. 


The Degree of Doctor in Arte or Solenoe. 

11. bor the degrees of Litt.I). and D.Sc. the candidate should present a thesis 
involving advanced stuily and research. The following persons should be eligible as 
oandidat(ts : — * ,, 

(1) A Master of Arts or Science of«the Dacca University, provided that not less 

than throe years have elapsed since he passed the examination for the 
Master’s dogroe. Candidates of this class may prosecute their studies and 
investigations in the seminars or laboratories of the Dacca University, or 
independently. 

(2) A Master of Arts and Science (or the holder of an equivalent degree) of 

any other University who has Worked for nut less than throe years in 
any of the seminars or laboratories of the Dacca University. 

(3) A Member of the staff who has been employed for not less than three years 

in the University. 
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*8«l«otloii by StiKiMitb of Courooo of Study. 

12. Subject to the arailftble limits of aooommodation in classes and laboratories, 
all courses, and all subjects included in each course, will be open to all students 
of the University. A very (xmsiderable area of selection will thns be oflered. It 
would not, howev'er, b(‘ to the advantagu;! of students that they should be allowed an 
unfettered discretion in making their choice. Indeed, exp(>ricnoe shows that they 
require careful guidance and control. Daring the two stages of the undergraduate 
course this guidance should be given, and this control should be exorcised, by the 
colleges, after graduation, by the University Professors. Ctu'tain general principles 
should be observed. Students should not be pt>rmitted to select subjBcts which do 
not form a siiitabK* group, merely because in their estimation these are easier than 
others which would constitute a better ciwirso. The subjects soloctetl for the senior 
course in Arts should bo related to those stiidii.)d in the junior course : thus n student 
sluHild nett bo permitted to take up philosophy unless he passed tint I.A. examination 
in logic, nor chemistry or physics, unless that particular subject was offered for his 
junior examination. Subjttcts for the senior course in science must Iw forim'd into 
groups the component parts of which arc in protHtr redation to each other. A student 
should not b(« {s^rmitted to take an honours course in any subject itnloss the coUogtt 
authorities considisr tliat his attainments are <)f the standnr<l required for an honours 
student, nor to select an honours subject which he has not prcvicjusly studied. No 
student should be ptn’inittcd to enter on a post-gradiiut*^ course unless he has been 
accepted by the senior Professor of tho subjtnjt. and h«i should not onlinarily bo 
accepted unhuts ho has taken honours in that subject or secunHl distinction in the {)ass 
examination. The M.A. a^d M.8c. courses will be designed for honours students, and 
a pass student, to follow them successfully, will rccpiire exceptional ability. 
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Arts and Solenoa: Details of Ooupsas.. 

Thk introduction of a ayatcni of inatruction and t?xaminatioii auitablo to a 
teaching and roHidential Univeraity will afford an opportunity for framing oouraae 
which ahould vary in some roapootfi from those ordinarily followed in Indian Uni- 
versities. We have therefore thought it incumbent upon us to give an indication 
of the lines upon which the various subjects should be taught. To enable us to 
perform this duty, w<i apisiintisl suli-committ<M^s to advise on each subject, or group 
of subjects, oomposeil of is^rsons of special knowledge and experience, and we 
explained to them fully the general character of the pro[)oaed courses and methods 
of instructicm. Wo are under the greatest obligation to them for the readiness 
with which they oamt< tft our assistance, for the pains which they have taken and 
for the results of their labours. These results ar<‘ reprtxluced, with very few vari- 
ations, in the stat(*meiits in Apisuidix 1. We wish it to be very clearly understood 
that these skeleton courses are meant only to illustrat(« our moaning, and to servo, 
in so far ns they are ndopte<l, as an initial guiile for the new University, which 
should prescrils* its own courses ami vary them from time to time as experience 
may indicate or as eiroumstanotfs may dictate. 

While the general account given in (Jhaptor VI forms a sutficiont introduction 
to the courses in Science, the various coursits in Arts require a few remarks by 
way of elucidation and illustration. 


English. 

2 . Kv'ery student who graduates in Arts in a mtslern Indian University should 
speak and write the English languagii correctly, and should have been tanght in 
such a maniuM' ns to enable him to discriminate between a good and a bad English 
style. 'I'he sub-committee have rightly held that such a knowledge of English, is of 
much greater importance than a minute acquaintance with prescribed text-books, and 
the whole mnirse of study which they have recommended has this attainment in 
view. 

One reason for the unsatisfactory results obtained in the junior classes in TndjjiMffi 
colleges has undoubtedly lain in tlit« difficulty of finding 8uitabl|^ books. like 
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sab-oouuuittee do not claim to have solved fnlly this diihculty, but in a u fflpwtiny 
modern novels of merit, books of travel and biographies they have shewn how a 
course may he made interesting to the student withiMit losing its educational value. 

The acquirement of a general knowhMlge t)f Kngdiah Hterature carritH) to a high 
standard is the ilisthiguishing feature of the honours coars<^ A student who has 
taken H.A. honours in English will have a thorisigh acquaintance with the works 
of either Shakespeare or Milton, and he will have carefully Rtudi<si a seleotitm of 
representativo writers, in the case of poittry from the age of Elisabeth, and in the oase 
of prose from the agt^ of Dryden, to (sir own times. Those whfmo tastes are purely 
literary will also study the general history of English literatur*^, whilst those whose 
interi^t lies rather in the science of languagi» will begin to specialise in that direction. 

In the M.A. course Mpeoialiaation will be carried further, and the 'Candidate will 
choose one of a numl>er of carefully defined courses, the selection depending upon 
the bent of his mind in resiiect of his mnturer studies. 


Bengali. 

.3. The llengali languagt^ has made great prtgress under British rule, and 
its further development should Ite regarded as one of the diilies of the Btate 
ITniversities of the Bengal Presidency. We have therefore follower] ('aluutta in inakiiig 
Bengali an integral imrtion of the Arts course, and the sub>comiuitUH4 app<.nnted for 

this subject have, with our approval, gone somewhat beyond the Calcutta model. 

The main object of the propo»«^«l course is to enable stiidents to writ*^ clear and 
correct m<idern Bengali and to liavt; an intellig<>nt understanding of current Bengali 
literature, but the claims t f classica) Bengali liav<> also bofoi r(«cognir.e<l by the 

inclusion of a selection front the older IknAs as an alternative porti<«t of tin* subject 
in the senior courst*. 

The sub-committeo ’express the view that no lustk sbotild Is' rcjecttnl as a text 
or model <ni account of its containing words couvtrying ideas and sentiinents peculiar 
to the Muhammadans, Buddhists or other sections of the population, or such words 
in common use anutng them as have not an exact eijuivalent in current Bengali : 

all indigenous sources should In* drawn upon to enrich tht* vtMsabulary and to increase 
the expressive power of the languagt*, so that its growth and expansion should l)ecr)nie 
the common concern of every section of the fjeople. 

Bengali literature is at present {)ermeat<MJ mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is 
a great paucity of literature on sabjer;ts derived from authentic Arabic or Pt^rsian 
uourees such as will interest Muhammadan sfjidents. To remove this defe(,^t, the 
snh-qoriimittee suggest that ithe Govemmefit or the University shrmld eiiorsirage authors 
tp publish Bragali books of a liuhanunadan oharaoter, and that such books shtmld be 
tnditided in the work# prescribed as models of style. 
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Sanskrit. 

4. Wo havo roceived BUggoHtioiiH from several quarters that ^ a Department of 
Brahmanic Studies should ho incorporated in the Dacca University on lines similar to 
tiujHe recoiTiinendnd Cor the Islamic Department. The authors of this su/^stion pre^xiise 
that a tdl should be established in Dacca in ’which the Sanskrit language and 
Brahmanic lore should be taught along with Kriglish. and that the passed pupils of 
this schfK)! should imter a special department of the University in which their 
training in P3nglisii should continue, and instruction of a high order should be given in 
the many branches of Sanskrit learning. We referred'^ the (luestioii to the sub- 
committee for Sanskrit, who advistfd us not to pursue it. 'Fhe indigenous tdls of ■ 

Bengal deserve a more substantial measure of encouragement and assistance than 
they now re(!eivo, but wo doubt whether this support can best bo afforded through 
the agency of the new Univiwsity, and wo consider that if it be tlecided to inirmlnce 

an Anglo-Sauskrit course, the experiment should be made in connection with the 

Sanskrit Collegt) in ('alcutta. 

.*). Whilst, for these reasons, we do not think that the Dacca ljniv(>rsity should 
specialisse in Sanskrit on the same plan as that adopted in the case of Islamic 
Studies, the subjiud must nevertlndoss be given a prominent place in its curriculum. 
The courses pro|)osed by the sub-committee have been so framed' as to enable the 
student to acijuini a general knowledge of the language in the ^Junior and senior 
stagt^s, tlu« honours man being at the same time affordml an opportunity of specialising 
in some subject into w'hich he w'ill pem^trate more dfM'ply during the AI.A. course. 
Wo have provi<led throe I’rohjssors specially for M..\. work in Sanskrit ns agaiitst 
two in ‘Other Arts subjects, and this provision should iwrmit of a reasonable range of 
8t‘l(‘Ction. 

In onUu' that students may be well grounded in grammar and composition, the 
sub-c<rtnmittee re<;omm(>nd that in the lower stages these subjects should be taught 
on western linos, and that the study of grammar ns a technical Sastra aliioald be 
defernul to the B.A. honours c<«»rse. • The genius of tho Sanskrit language being 
essentially ptMitio, all b(s)ks selected by the sub-committee for the junior, and the 
majority of those they have suggested for the seitior, course are works of poetry. 
The sub-committee state that tho study of Sanskrit has suffenxl in Indian Universities 
by the failure to bring it into relationship with other 'subjects. By their suggestions 
that a candidate studying the early history of India for the U.A. degree should be 
permittiHl to offer the original text of some of the Gupta inscriptions as part of his 
examination in Sanskrit, and that a candidate taking philosophy should be allowed to 
include in his Sanskrit course a phiiosc^ical text in the original, they indicate how 
this defect may be removed. 
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Aifbki, Pttrtf ttii Mid Urdu. 

6. The etttdy of Arabic and Persian, and eapeoially of the former, haa hitherto 
heua aomewhat neglected by students of the l^acoa oollege8« The oatabliahment d 
» Department of Islamic Studies in the near Umx’orsity will, we hope, do muoli to 
revive interest in the Arabic language. A separate chapter will bo devoted to the 
oonrses proposed for tho Islamic Department, and tht)8e suggested for Arabic in the 
Department of Arts require little comment. Tho junior and B.A. pass courses com- 
prise a suitable selection of toxt-lxjoks, both poetry and proso, and a^so grammar 
and composition. 'Fhe hrmours course nrill include, in addition to a larger soledtion 
of text-books and more advanced composition, rhetoric and prosody and history of 
literature. In the M.A. course candidates will carry the study of language and 
general literature to a higher standard, and will also specialize in a particular subject 
or poriixi of literature, or in some other branch of Islamic learning. 

7. Persian has hitherto boon favoured at Dacca at the cx^kmihu of Arabic 
possibly because the Persian course is oranpanitively easy. This bias will be removed 
by the isourses now proposed, which noocssitate a very thorough knowledge of language 
and literature and an acquaintance with Persian history. In Calcutta the Persian 
•course includes some Arabic btxiks t)r selediions ; in Allahabad no Arabic books arc set 
but students are requirtHi to have such a knowhslge. of the etymoltgy of tho Arabic 
language ae will enable them to «'xplain Arabic words awl phrases whioli occur in 
the Persian text-books.' We think that the Allahal»ad rule may Ije followed at Dacca. 

• Students of both Arabic and Persian will be taught to converse in those languages. 

Bengali is the oommeni vernacular of the Muhammadan students of Eastern Bengal 
and wo do not anticipate ‘that many will take Urdu. For those that do, a course 
of study may be prescribed on the Hues of that suggested for Bengali. 


History. 

8. ITie pass course framed by the sub-committw^ will cover a burly definite 
area. Tho student will not enter very deeply into the history of any given period, 
but he will have a useful knowledge of the history of India and England from 
tke earliest time to the present day, and ho will have betm taught tho outlines of 
the history of Europe during the nineteenth century. During the junior stagt) he 
win also have studied the history of Rome. Hius at the end* of tho cou'rsc he 
sriil enjoy such a knowledge ot Mstory as a well-educated mim should possess* 

A esndidate for hoMMav will be.expeo^. to have a thoroughly sound knowledge 
the htstenyof jBurope Md cf India, to -ha Ismilisr with the Ister ooustitutional 
and to have studied in detail. a sp^iH subject or period. 
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In the M.A. ooiiree an attempt ia inadei on the mie hand to ooinf^ete 
atudent’s knowledge by inoluding in hie atudies early English coilstit^tional history, 
international law and political soienco, and on the other to carry farther his speoialis* 
ation by requiring him to study a particular period in ccameetioa with odgtnal printed, 
authorities and the life and work of some eminent statesman. (Candidates wiU alia 
lie expected to take one out of a number of alternative subjects, some of which, 
such as political ecunonty, are familiar featuriHi of any advanced course of histovy, 
whilst others, such as a special suiiject in the history of. thought, literatnre oh art, 
are conqmratively new4u India. 


Eoonomles. ,, 

H. The course of economic studies suggested by th(> sub-oommittee is designed 
at the same time to promote the general culture of the student, and t(» lit him for 
any career in which he may be* called uptni to deal with business affairs. 

Descriptive economics is given a prominent place in the H.A. course*. The 

student of a western University is well acquainted with the elementary facts upon 
which ec<itiomiu theories have been built. For him ' the reading of a text-hook on 

economics is comparatively easy ; in it he finds in an orgtuiized form much of his 

previous knowledge and experience. I'he disadvantage under which an Indian student 
labours in this respect can only lie removed by introdnoin^ him at an early stage to 
the common facts of industrial pnxiesses and organisation. Simple descriptions of the 
materials, conditions and methods of the more important industries.’ including agricul- 
ture, will form the chief portion of this branch of the subject, which will also inchlUe 
the usual matters dealt with in text-luxiks on cummerciat geography and Indian econo- 
mics. Siieoiol attention should be paid to local economic conditions ami activities, and 

in dealing with these students should be eucmtraged to cultivate their powers of 
observation and to get into touch with practical affairs. 

The same principle of scholarship in close contact with the actualities ot 

economic life should govern the scheme of M.A. studies. The course, besidef ooveriitg 
the more advance<i generalities of the subject, w'ill allow specialisation, on the one 
hand so broad as to give scope to the student’s particular abilities, rni the other 

hand so limited as to afimtl him tinie to consult original sources of infomutimi and 

to gain a thorough mastery of the cpnolnsions alraady reached by aot^opted authorittes. 

A student embarking on such a spccialixed course oi studies need not necessaril}' 
follow the beaten track ; a problem like the famine problem, an industry like the 

cotton industry, a period of economic history, tbe works of a great economist, any ol 

these would furnish him wnth ample opportunity fbr^’Wndy and research, for ths . 

nud^rials would be scattered, ' and tbenr mdleotton and systematie Ireattneiit wdold 
involve wide reading and oarehtl mid m^nal thts^k 'l^beso indtvi^^ studies «dU 
« neceasarii!^ be guided by ^ eoouodkid interest# and tipnd .pf researeh^^ tfaia siianSiihr, 
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Phltoaophy. 

^ BtuUtmt will not Ihi npo thf* study of philmophy until ho has oomplfttod 
iho jnniui* coarse : this course therefon> includes nnly aooh elementary inetruotion 
in logic as will Uerve as a useful pndiminary'' training fi»r students of philoat^hy and 
of other Arts sulijects. 1'he pn>poaals of the anl>«ooin)nitte<* for the Il.A. course add 
to the elements of h^io, elementary psychology and <>tluos, and coinUine with these 
the nmding at first hand of one or more aeoept<sl maaterpitsies of philmophioal 
writing in English, which are luii too difficult in stj’h* ami are calculated to amuse 
interest in sp(*ottlatifm. Tlu* houtstrs ouiirs<« is planned to inculcate « anffiuiont 
discipline in Icffie. psychohfO’. ethics and gmieral philosophy, with the a addition of 
that training and practice in fret' spi^culatimii which is the most valuable result of 
philosophic study. As in the pass course the grtviiest stress is laid on th(> first>hand 
study of works of genius, the writings of th(<i gi’(<at sitouossion of Europt^on philo* 
sophers from Descartes to Kant, whose works, n^ganliHl as an organically connected 
series, form the natural introduction to any serious consideratiem of the problems of 
modem pitilosophy. Finally, the M.A. course is dcsigniHl to join with a mure extensive 
survey of giuieral |thibiHO|)hy speoialisation, including independent handling of the 
materials studiiHl, in one of several ^lirections. 


INathMnatiot. 

11. Thi' inti'nm’Hliate course in mathematics is oianpulsory for all students of 
aciynoc (except medical students), and thi> standard required will be attaiiiiKj without 
great difficulty by th(> induslrions student of ordinary capacity. The intermediate 
examination alone will hardly suffice to test whether a candidate posmwses the HpiH>ial 
ability which will enable him to follow mlvanecMl course’s. The sub-commit Ini'* have 
therefore included a spet'inl paper of more difficult qmwtions on the subjects of the 
ordinary ^'ourse. The marks allotte<] to this pafK*r will not oount towards the 
a^ f gT ttgnte. they will l»e used merely to enable the University authorities to discrimt- 
nate among students desiring to take up cither the* honours or the principal cottrac. 
The more advanced ootirses in matlienuitics dfi not stand in nee<l of spcetal 
explanation. 
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Tiik llnivorsity should train its students by means of lectures, tutorial instructioof 
laboratory and seminar work, and suiiervised private study. Endeavour should hit 
made so to utilise staff and equipment as to secure variety and thoroughness of 
instruction, and to this end full use should be made' of opportunities afforded by 
the close pmximity in which the various colleges will stand to one another and to 
the University buildings. 

Science in all its branches — from the junior courae to the research work of 
the most advanced students — should be taught by University IVofessors in central 
laboratories designed to serve the Departments' of Science, Afediciiie and Engineering. 
This arrangt^ment will t>e more efficient and economical than the provision of 
smaller laboratories in different colleges and for different departments. 

Instruction in Arts subjects should be given to undergraduates by the colleges, 
and to graduates by the University in its seminars. A very free use should be made 
of the inter-collegiate system. In the junior stage, in which the number of students 
per subject will be comparatively largo and the courses comparatively simple, the bulk 
of the work will be dont^ stiparately for each college. In senior Arts classes, except 
in the jmss course in English, the number of students vrill not . bo so large as to 
prevent them all attending lectures together, and B.A. lectures (both pass and 
honours) should' therefore be 'intor-colhjgiate. This arrangement will enable the various 
professors of a subject and their assistants to take up different portions of t^e course^ 
thus securing more varied and effoient instruction. It may entail the delivery of 
lectures to audiences of One hundred or more, but we do not think that this is nndesir* 
able, in the case of tutorial work classes should be kept as small as possible, since 
the active {uirticijiation of the individual on which the superiority of the exercises 
depends diminishes as the number grows,” but there is no objection to large classes for 
lectures. On the contrary', ” the effectiveness of the lecture is increased to a certain 
degree by the number of hearers. We are apt to speak in another strath to a 
hundred than to teii or five hearers ; the many ^es thslr^lodc up to the leoturer give 
wings to his thoughts, and lend his w<mie such force and animation as cannot bo 
attained within a narrow circle.” arrangements must he n^C to ensure that 

ail can hear the lecturer, and a pitpe^' fiUed<'thoatr^ shcmld. 
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in eaoh ooUege for lectares cm sttbjcMjtci which attract iai|{e clasaea. It ia to the 
tutorial system that we lock to secure tliat steady progress on the part of the 
student which is the aim of all good teaching. Tutorial work will include supervision 
over the reading of students, explanation intricate piants an<l passages in lectures 
and bosks, and the setting, correction and discussion of exercises. Tutorial work 
in the senior stage will be given within the odlege or by inter>oolleglate arrangements, 
as the circumstances of each case 4nay nsjuire. Hero, and on all otH'asions, oollogtts 
should co-qperate with one another to prevent waste of power and to secure economy 
and efficiency. 

We must now examine in somewhat greater detail the ari’angements appropriate 
to different stages of the Arts and Science courses. It shmild be understood that 
ft uiaking suggestions regarding the number of hours of instruction, flie sixe of 
classes and similar matters, we do not for a moment sugg^^st that these should bo 
prescribed by hard-and-fast rules. Such questions should be settled by the appro- 
priate University authorities in the light of expi'^rienee and according to the require- 
ments of the time being. Hut it is necessary ti state gtmeral conolusions, in order 
both to explain how it is propeseil that the University shall work, and to frame an 
estimate of the staff and equipment that it will requin*. 


Junior Couro4 In Arts. 

* 

, i. The young undergraduate must ht* treat(<d as a University student, and not 
as a schor»l-boy ; yet he is hardly ripi* for courses of true University liMstnres, nor 
in .many cases is his kno^wUMlge of English sufficient to enai>le him to profit by 
them. A simpler and more explanatory fonn (»f instruction, involving some degree of 
individual attention, is riM]uirod. Such instruction can be given otdy in comparatively 
small elasst)s, and we thipk that they should not contain more than 40 students. Hut 
for tho great expense involved by the multiplication of junior classes, we would have 
suggested « lower figure. At this stage the closest attemtion shrniJd 1m* paid to 
English, for unless the student learns to understand quickly and to express hiiiiscdf 
easily, he will be most seriously haudicapiHMi throughout his University career. It 
will assist young students if they are brought as much as possible into contact 
with European teachers. Tho English course should intdude five hours’ class work 
a and one genera] lecture designed to stimulate tho students and to introduoe 

tbem to more advanced University methods ; class work Hhr)ufd include eaeroisos 
.nod essays to be discasM>d in ohus alter correction. In mathematics, a subject 
which many students find to bo very diffiouH and to require much exfdanatian. 
there tdtoold also be five hours* class work; for other subjects four Inairs should 
mtfficky one oi which may occasionally be devoted to a genqral lecture to combined 
dsMes. For BeugsH one hoar's tnftraction s we^ wiU be enough. 
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B.A. Pms OOttfM. 


H. Afcf^r paBAing the intesTiKnliate exarntnatkiii^ the atudent ghould l>e fit to 

receiv(!) inatniction iit the fomi of gf^neral lectnrea eupplemeoted by tutorial 

aaaiBtance. It it* n*>t easy to detemiine the way in whioh thia latter may best l»e 
given. Kxperienoe sbowH that, in order that gotxl results may be obtained^ pass 
students retiuir** a very consiileraltle measure of help. One or two short perioda 
a w<*ek would not be siiifieient, whilst it would nc»t be possible to give even this 
amount of instruotion t<» studtmts separately or in pairs withcmt employing a staff the 
cost *rf which would b*« prohibitive. After discussing various alternatives, we have 
come t*) th*j conclusion that small classes of not more than 20 will afford tli« 
best solution. <>ii tin* one hand, such classos will n«.it be so large as to prevent 

th*j teacher from appreciating the dithoulties of individual students, or from giving 
separati* attention to each member of the class ; <.>n th*; othto* hand, if the 

students are taken in grou|>s of 20, an adequate amount of time can be devoted to 
each group. On this basis the week’s work during **ach year *>f the senior pass 
course might Ite arrang***! as billows : — 


English 

Each other .subject 


hours’ lecture, 
hours’ tutorial class. 
ft hours’ lectun*. 
hoars’ tutorial class. 


In the first y«*ar there will also be two h*»ura’ class work in llengali or 
Urdu. The uumlier of h<mrs lecture in English is put at .H instead of 5. because 
this subject is studie*! during both years of the course. 

U'ctuivs in an Indian college are often an unsatisfactory ciimpromise lietween 
the triu* lecture and tin* tutorial class. Tin* very considerable meas»m' of tutorial 
assistance which we proisise, should obviate the necessity for any such compromise, 
and th*i lt*oture should take ite pi*oper plao<‘! as a imians of arousing the interest 
of the stmlent and of assisting him Iskh to obtain a firm grasp of his subject 
and to view it in true perspt^ctive. 


B.A. Nonoiirs Coumni. 

A 

4, As the number <if honours students will b«* comparatively small, and as they 
will n«H»d less tutorial assistance, thqy uiay l«e giv«m thia form of instnus^on in 
pairs instead of in classes : we suggest in pairs rather than separately, both for the 
aak*' of economy and liecause many students work lK‘tt^ when taught two at a time, 
Arrongements for the instruction of hohours students should be more elasttc tAan 
those prescribed ' for other classes ; hut may lie la^ down ^ an a general rtoertn* 
mendation . that an honoura studei^jt' ahotdd be %ive« ;|ufalve lactllfmi.,4ptclttding thiusa 
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in Kwj g^iA) nnd one bciiiir*8 tutorial instraotion during (uioh week. Jt may bo loft 
to the discreti^ of the atndent, or of hie ooUege authorities, to detennine whether 
he will attend tutwial olaseee in English. 

CovTM for ^o M.A. Oogroo. 

5. When a student has gindunttHl and U^gins his Kpeoialixed studies for the 
M.A. degret^ the oharaoter of the instraotion should ohnngi^ in aooordnnoe with the 
higher stage of bis intellectual development and the more advaiioeti nature of his 
studies. H(> should Ih^ traimnl in habits of accurate and soientiHo investigation, and 
the original <iualitiea of his mind should he exercisi^d. He should workl^ ^nder and 
with, and not merely Iw taught hy. his professor. Lectures, seminar wo^c and wtdl- 
supervised private^ study sh<sild In* the features of this t>ortion of the course. 

Instruction in subject should centre in a seminar. This should comprise 

a Iticture rotim and twf) or mon‘ nsmis situated in close pn>xtmity to the Univer- 
sity libraiy. The seminar should ctmtnin a eompleU*. reference library within the 
limits of the ordinary purposes of M.A. work, which should l>e suj^lementwl. in 
the case of rore books which are not in ose. from the University library. 

Students should U* given facilities t<» take out, during the day of issue, sutih works 
from the University library as they may rwjiiire lor use in th<^ seminar. The 
seminar should also be providtsl with illustrative 'equipinsmt, pictures, maps, ohartSt 
models, etc., such as may give greater lift' and rt^ality to the studies they promote. 
The arohieoldgical and historical must^um which it is propomnl to establish in ctmr 
neotiou with the University will l»e a useful adjunct to the history seminar, and 
should b(‘ placed under the charge tif tlie senior Proft^sstM* of History. Facilities, as 
far* as jjossible. should l>e ifforded for study from original sources, pHiitetl oi- other- 
wise, use being made in this conm>ction of any spt'cial local material that 
may be available. The edd Government records ol th(» Eastern Bengal districts and 
Syihot contain much valuable infurinaiion, and the task of calendaring them, which 
' was begun by the Rev, Mr. Eiminger, might well lie entriistixl to the University, 
Many documents illustrative of earlier periods which exist in Bikrampur and other 
^rts of the eastern divisions should Im 4 coUeoted for tlie museum. 

It will be the duty of the Pr<jfessor to lay down for each of his students a 
complete scheme of work, and to help him in various ways to carry ihat scheme 
out. The number of lectures which a fiost-graduate student should attend will vary 
with the nature of his coarse; twelve lectures a week may Iw* laid down as a 
general etandardi. Soma of these lectures will be commem to ail students of the year, 
ethers will relate to mcKre specialiaed portions of the courae, the variety of teaching 
and a^tdiy dep end ing on the sUAngth .and fualilSccttmiS of^the staiT and the capadty 
■ students. The leading of lu^iers «id essays by students, and critl- 

upon such pqp>evs by tnemlmra of the shminar and the. pnwiding 
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professor, should form an important part of the training. The professor should ccmdn^ 
the debate and, gathering np the points and results, offer his 0^ ocnninents and 
criticisms, not only on the paper read, but also on the views and attitude of the 
different members. During the year each member of the seminar should be required 
to read a certain number of papers, which shmitd not be misoeUaneous fragments, but 
parts of a connected whole. When not attending lectures or discussions the student 
will carry on his private reading in the scminav, in the library, or in hie, room. 
These private studies should l>e guided by the professors, and the number of students 
will not be so great as to prevent a duo amount of attention being paid to each. 


8ol«no0 CoursiM. 

6. Methods of ihstruction in Science differ considerably from those applicable 
to Arts : Science lectures with their practical demonstrations are not the same in 
form or method as general lectures on Arts siibjocts, and laboratory work is a vital 
element in the training, taking the place of tutorial classes and seminar work, and, 
as the student advances, becoming his main occupation. The sub-committees on 
physics and chemistry and on biological subjects differ in their recommendations as 
to the number of lectures and amount of practical work appropriate to each stage 
of the course, the latter recommending fewer lectures in prop«)rtion to the practical 
work. I’ho difference is due to the character of the respective subjects, and we 
think that the recoinrn<>ndations of each sub-committot? may be accepted without any 
endeavour to reduce them to uniformity. The unit of calculation being a week, they 
are as follows : — 


Physics ani> (Jhemistkv. 

I.Sc. — H lectures during two years. 

2 praotioal periods (each Ij houre) during one year. 

IbSo. — Subsidiary course ... 5 lectures. 

^ 4 practical periods (2 hours each). 

Advanced course ... 2 lectures. 

2 practical periods (2 hours each). 

Honours course * ... 5 lectures : as much time as possible to 

be spent in the laboratoiy. 




Botak’v, Zoology aeo PaysioiAiOY. 


1, Sc.— (Medical) 




2 lectures. 


2 pnmtiosi jperiods. 



t*a&pm Tin. 


Atm AKB KCiluiri! : nvnioBfi or ixuntitmoK akb nTuoy.' 
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B.8c.--^b«}duiry cmrBd ... 3 lootnms. 

4 prftdttoal poriodH. 

Advanefd oourae ... 2 leoturea. 

3 practical pertodu. 

Hoiioura ootirac ... B loctiirea: as much time aa pomubla to 

be spent in the laboratory. 

A practical period to ctuint throufthout aa 2^ hotira. 

These estimates have been drawn up witli duo regjinl to the time-table for 
laboratory work. Wt' are proposing staff and accommodation for tlie University 
laboratories on a fairly liberal scale ; but even with such provision, unhiss courses and 
ptiriods of practical work are carefully adjustotl, thorti will bo waste 'bf,, power, and 
th»* number of students who can be admittcil will be considerably restFiotod. Science 
lectures even in the intermediate stag(>s may he j^iven to large audiences, and need 
not, as in the case of .^rts subj<‘cts, be ciinfineil to classes of 40 students. 

In the M.Sc. stagt' advanced courses of lectures should he given on special 
Buhjecta and to|>ies, and students should devote most of their time, under the 
supervision of the prohissors. to practical work in the laboratory. Frofossors shonld 
require students to carry tint s|.Mioinl pieci's of advancinl practical Wfirk, the results 
of wJiich should count towards the M.So. <iegree. Students of 7.(H>logy should be 
allowed to •speml a portion of their time in study at some institution such as the 
Indian Museum or the Ueseareh Institute at Fusa. The experimental farm at Dacca 
will afford to advanced students of botany opportunities for siKicialixod study in 
certain dirt'ctions. 

t 

Res«aroli and tha LItt. O. and D.So. Oagraaa. 

7. VVe regard it as of tJie greatest imimrtanen that advanced study and research 
should be given a prominent place in the Dacca University. It will not fulfil its 
purpr>se as the pioneer teaching and residential University, unless it realizes that its 
duties extcntl to the advancement of knowledge as well as to the general training 
of Its Students. The interest attaching to research work exercises a very {Miwerfiil 
influence on the teaching throughout a University, and tends to raise its general 
tone ; indeed it is only where the stimulus of higher work and the daily Intercours*.’ 
of those engaged in it exist, that any true University atmosphere can be created. 
The Professors and lecturers should Imi afforded every possible inducement and 
encouragement tu work on the «w|ge of their subjects, and we bopti that they will 
cmnnmnioate their ideals and methods to their pupils. The staff and c<|uipinent 
which w'e propose should be fully equal to the tosk^ and Indian students, given the 
requisite opportunity., have s^iown themselves to be capable of advanced work. An 
Indian parent can rarely afford to support his %ott at a University after he bas 
taken the degree of Master, and it will therefore bo necessaiy' to grant scholarships 
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to a certain nomber of students to enable them to remain Cor research work. Research 
scholarships should be awarded with the neatest care, should be ip’anted only to 
students of exceptional merit, and should be continned to them only for so long as 
the quality of their work justifies it. We recommend that, if suitable candidates are 
available, five research scholarships should he granted each year «>£ the value of 
Rs. 100 a month tenable for three yt^ars, the minimum period of preparation for 
the degree of Litt. 1). or D.tSu. In the selectioii regard should be had to the 
claims of difierent subjects ns well as to the merits of individual students. A 
research student should submit for approval the special subjf>ct which he proposes 
to investigate, and he should be required to work in the appropriate seminar or 
laboratory under the direction of a Professor to whom he will be specially attached. 
This Professor will present to the University authorities a half-yearly report on the 
work and progress of the student, and on the result of thesy repoi-ts the schedarship 
will be subject to annual confirmation. A research scholar should be required to 
take some part in the ti^aching of the University, preferably by the delivery of short 
courses of lectures on the subject in 'which he has specialized. If properly regulated, 
BO as not to interfere with the main work of the scholar, such teaching will be of 
great advantage by training him to marshall his knowhvlge and to give ordered 
expression to his ideas. The student should enter on his spitcial work as sorm as 
he has taken his Master’s degree ; if he voluntarily relinquishes it during the 
period that his scholarship continues, he should l>o liable to refunil the amount 
already drawn. As proposed by the Indian Universitii's (/omtAission, the 25 years’ 
age-limit for entering (Jovernmimt service should be relaxed in the case of research 
students. We further suggest, that the University should issue a quarterly journal 
for the publication or republioiition of papers giving the results of uri^nal research * 
on the part of both professors and students. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Arts and Solanos: Examinations. 

Wk havo oxplaltKM] in ('hapt(*r V’l tho gonoral plaott which cxatmn|fttiona ahculd 
hold in the Arta and Science (uiuracH. and Appendix I illuatratcH *thc scope and 
character o{ the examinations suggesitHl for the dilTerent subjects. 

In a small teaching and residential Univiorsity ««xaminations may bo conducted in 
a manner which wmild not be practicable in a l^rge federal institution. Kxaminations 
should be subonlinate to teaching : they should be use4l as an element of training 
in the power of concentration and expression, as a method of testing whether students 
have faithfully followcsl tlm courst^s «>f instruction provided by the University, and 
as a means for grading students and for bestowing suitable marks of re(;cgtiition on 
distinguished scholars. 


Mathods of Kxomlnotlon. 

2. 'I'he University examinations should include question papers, oral and practical 
tests, and tlmses for advanced students. 

For intcrimsliatc nxaniinatioiis the usual mark system should be employed in 
valuing the answers to question f»apers. 'Fhe questions should be simple and straight* 
forward, directed to discovering what the student knows rather than to test his 
ingenuity : with pais*rs of this character a high standard of performance should be 
require^. The questions in the printed examination ttapers shouiu not be lettered 
wifli a value in marks : the distribution of marks over the paper is best dune by 
the examiners in consultation after the x>ap(‘r has been sot and answered. For higher 
examinations than the interm(‘diate the numerical mark system should be abandomul. 
In estimating a paper the examiner should mark by a symbol his impression of it 
as a whole, checking his results in any way that he thinks fit, as, for instance, by 
lettering each question, or even by assigning a namerical mark. This system is in 
accordance with the best traditiems of a teaching University. 

After considering the optnions of the subjects sttb*camnutteeH on the question of 
text*books, we consider tiiSt, while books must be prescribed in the case of examina* 
l^oos in liteiratare, theqr should not be set for examinations in other subjects, except 
ia so iar as may be raiiairad to indicate the standard or content of a course. 

r a 
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Tho sub-committees for English and for Arabic and Persian laid stress on the 
need for a colloquial test. We agree with this opinion, and consider that separate 
credit should be given in the examinations in these subjects for proficiency in conver- 
sation. At least ten minutes should be allowed for the examination of each candidate, 
in order that ho may have time to recover from any initial nervousness. As regards 
English, tho introduction of a colloquial test at all stag«)8 is likely to induce colleges 
tp pay greatfjr attention to conversation, a result of .such importance as to repay the 
extra trouble and expisnso that will be entailed in connection with the examinations. 
Wo accept the opmion of tho Sanskrit suh-committiUi that no conversational tost is 
necessary for that subject, but there should 1>»? a tost in reading or recitation. 

Wo roferrtvl to suh-committees tho question whether there should be an oral test 
in subjects othttr than langiiagcH. We find ourselvt^s in accord with tho balance of 
opinion, whicdi is in favour of an oral test in all exaininatwms above the intermediate, 
to bo regarded as supplementary to tho written oxnnnnatiou and to b<? used in 
doubtful cases lo deterinine whetlnu* a student should bo held to have passed, or 
in what class ho should ho placed. * 

.H. Ill Science exaniinations great iinportanci^ should bo attaclunl to jiractical 
work, a practical tost bcung hehl at every stages of the course. The practical exam- 
ination in physics and chemistry at the intermediate Htag«5 may present some diffi- 
culty owing to tlu' large niiinher of oaiulidatos, but with careful organization this 
may he t»verooin<}. ^I’lu* value to he attached to th(< practical as compared with 
the th<'oretioal p(jrti(»n of the examination will vary according to the nature of the 
subject. The following recommendations on this point ot tho subjects sub-commit- 
tees wwtld app(.iar to bo suitable : — 

I. Sc. — Physics ... Twtvfifths. 

tjhoinistry ... One-half. 

Botany and Zoology Equal. 

B.Sc. (Pass and Honours) — 

Physics ... Two-thirds. 

Other subjects ... Equal. 

Due credit should V»e givt^n to students for practical work done during tho term 
and propt^rly rooorde*! in ncAo-books, the merit of such work being adjudged by 
the professor and one of tho examiners in consultation. 

•r 

4. The (piestlou whether a thesis >>r piece of research work should l>e pre- 
scrilxul as a jswtion of the examination for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees has 
given rise to some diversity of opinitm among the sub-ctfsThmittefts, dno partly to the 
fact that the system is mon^ appropriati^ for some subjects than for others. The 
general opinion is in its favour, and we ofinsider that it wiH tend to encourage a 
sound system of study in Hie post-grad^4^ course, ' k should mpreaent substantial 
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amoant of work ; it oug^t to lie rucIi aa to ahow that the atadent has made 
independent uae *oC the best authoritlea cm the subject, and that, when its natuve 
admits, he has verified its contents for himself. We do not think it necessary to lay 
down an invariable rule that there should be a thesis iu all sulijocts, or to pre> 
seiibe whether such a thesis, if allowed, should be compulsory or optional. 


Oiwiliig of OandMotoo. 

5. We sugj^'tsi the following grading for the various exaininatione 

Intermediate . — .33 p(‘r cent, in each subject for a pass, and successful candi- 
dates to be arrangtMl in three classes, 5t) fx'r cent. In (ho Aggregate 
securing a second, and 70 per cent, a first class. 

m 

B.A, and fi.8c. Pa $$. — No division into classes, but distinction to In' awarded 
to candidates iu individual subjects' according to the gi,moral ustima- 
tion of their {lapers. 

B.A. md B.Se. Honoure . — Candidates to be graded in three classes. A, 
candidate who fails to obtain honours may bt> given a pass degree, 
providn<l that he shows attaiuineiits which are distinctly superior to 
thorn* which w<Hild se(aire a degree in tlm ordinary pass examinatimr. 
It is necessary to saf<>guarrl th<- concession in this manner, lest students 
Ik’! tempted to obtain a pass degree by taking two insteail of three 
subjects. 

M.A. and M.8e. — C’andidates to be gradrul in threi* classes. 


Ckintfuot of Cjuuninatlono. 

6. fik separate Hoard of Examiners shcsild be appointt^id for each subject in 
each examination. The Ikiard should be composed of all examiners in the subject, 
whether appointeil to set papers or to examine replies ; ordinarily persons apiKiiiited 
to set papers should also examine them. The memlsirs of the Ihjard ehimlil conduct 
the oral and practical examinations in addition to the papier work, tiptfcial assistance 
being afforded to them where necessary. The inajcs'ity of the cxawinrrn should be the 
professors and their assistants e.ngagrsl in teaching the subjwt in the [Jnivoreity, 
but, if suitable p(*rsone can lie secared, mie or more exteriml itxaiuiners should be 
appeanted. The seniof internal examiner should lie (/'liainnan of the Board, and he 
aboold appoint one of the members to act as Bocretary. The sis(> of * the Hoard 
will vary aacordiiig to the natnre of the examinations ; . thus, for instance, wn 
estimate that for the IJk.. examinatiao. in English about eight examiners will W 
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required ; for the M.A. in Englieh, eix ; for the LA. in hietoiy, three ; for the 
M.A. in hietoiy, four. 

The paper-Bettere Hhould first meet to arrange for the setting of papers, and, 
if necessary, they should meet again to discuss them when set. After the examine* 
tion the Board (including both paper-setters and examiners) should meet to settle 
preliminaries and to distribute the papers for examination. It should be a duty 
the (Jhairman of the Board to inspect some papei's of each examiner and to advise 
his colleagues upon the question of stamlard. any difference of opinion being settled 
by the Board. After the various papers have bi‘en marked or lettered, the Secretary 
will pn3pare a list showing the results obtained by each candidate in each paper. The 
Board will then meet to decide which candidates shall be deemed to have passed, 
and in what class they should be placed, or what mark of merit should be assigned 
to their work. At this stagt* all doubtful oases and abnormal results should bo 
investigated, and any neot'Hsary correction should be made. In the case of the inter- 
mediate and graduate pass examinations a general Board ft>r the whole examination 
must be assembled to dt^cide which candidattm have passed, and, in the case of 
the LA. and I.8c. examinations, in which grade they should be placed. Tn honours 
and M.A. and M.Sc. examinations this will not be necessary, since these examina- 
tions do not depend on the uombine<l results of examinations in several subjects. 
The Oeneral Board for an examination should be compose<i of the chairmen of the 
Subjects Boards with the adilition of one or more external examiners if this is 
oonsidereil desirable by the (^mncil of the University. 

It is of great importance that examinations should is' conducted with energ}' and 
despatch, and that they should not be allowed to drag on through a considerable 
period of time, tlmreby upsetting the organization and progress of instruction. In a 
residential University of the size of Dacca one month should suffice for the entire 
range of examinations — from the junior to the M..\. The setting and marking of 
papt)rs, the supervision of written examinations, and the conduct of oral and practical 
tests, will occupy tlu' greater part of the staff while the (‘xaminations are in progress. 
It app(«ars to us that the best plan will bt^ to finish most of the teaching a month 
befont the long vacation, and to utilize that month fur the examinatiotts of the 
University. The members of the staff will thus bo left free to devote themselves to 
the careful and vigorous conduct of this important part of their duties. 


Financial Arrangcmanta. 

7. The rates of examination fees levied from candidates in Calcutta may be 
adopted for Dacca. We are of opinion that, as in <Aher Univeniitiea, examiners, 
including those who are members of the University, should be reniunen^ed by lees. 
The Calcutta rates, subject to some modification mainly in the direotioo of levelling 
the rates for the intermediate and graduate Fxa'miuatiaae, may be tidceit as the basts 
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lor oaloalxtioD. The examination of the junior claaaea ie a difficult task, and ita 
careful and akiUiil performance will l»e of the utmost importance to the University : 
the work should not, therefore, be depreciated i>y the payment of a comparatively low 


lee. We suggt^sl the following rates — 



For setting papere— 

lls. 


I.A., 1.8c., and H.A. and B.Sc. (Pass and Htsiours) .. 

r»o 

pt^r ()aper. 

M.A. and M.Sc. ...* 

75 


For examining papers — 



L.A., I.Sc. and K.A. and H.Su. (Pass) 

1 

% « 

H.A. ana B.Sc. (Honours) and M.A. and M.Sc. 

S 


• For praetieal ezaminatwns — 



I.Sc. and II.Sc. 

.H 

pt)r head. 

M Sc 

*«a*xjXjp* ••• ••• t« 

i 

• * 

?'or oral examtnatums 


M 

We have examineil the financial effect of these pro{W)sals in the light of 

a 

rougli estimate 


of the number of candidates and i>ap«M*H in the various uxainiimtions. The ft^s will 
about serve to cover the expenditure, a deficit in the higiier examinations covered 

by a surplus in the lower. In a snudl University such as Dacca it is not to bo ex- 
pected that any prrrfit will .accrue front the examinationsf and, in the case of profes- 
sional and other spi^ciui examinations, a small urant will be requinsj to supplement the 
fees. 


• Studanks who Fall. 

H. The question of students who fail is difficult, atid in recent yitars has gntatly 
troubled the cullegi*s of the Calcutta Uuiversity. In the Univt^rsity of Dacca the treat- 
ment of the question should bo govurn«Hi i>y tint following principles : — 

(l)*In so far as is possible, students who atre not altqgether idle or stupid 
should be given a chance of rtHleeming their failure*. 

{i) Candidates who have failed should not bo reaidmitted to examination except 
at the end of a course of studies in the Uuiversity. 

(3) The number readmitted to ooHcgtf after failure shcadd nut be so great as to 

crowd the classes or unduly to restrict new admissions. 

♦* 

(4) Students after failure should In; placed under special supervision, and should 

be required to take courses of. sufficient content to occupy their tiim« and 
to prevent them from being idle. 

In conlonnity with the above principles n student tailing t^t the intermediate exam- 
ination, but not regarded as hqpelesst nmy Ite readmitted for‘ an extra year's course, 
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provided that tlie nttmber of readmtseions doeM not exceed 20 per cent, of the total 
number of stadenta in the second year. The arrangements to be made for the work 
and examination of snch students should be elastic, and should be designed to give 
them the best -opiK)rtanity of fitting themselves f<nr the senior course. A candidate 
failing at the ordinary examination for the B.A. or B.Bc. degree may be readmitted, 
under similar conditions, for the purpose of further study and re-oxamination in the 
subjects in which ho failed. If he failcMl in one subject only, be should be required 
to take in addition another Hubj«>ct (which may be one of those in which he has 
already [jassed), to be selcscted by him, subject to the approval of the Principal of his 
college. An honours candidate who fails altogether may be re-examined after a further 
year’s study •>! his honours subject, but if successful will only receive a pass 
degree. A candidate who fails at the M.A. or M.Sc. examination may similarly be 
re-examined once, but should not be eligible for more than a third class. 


Collage Examinations. 

9. We consider that college examinations to test the titness of students to 
present themselves for University examinations should not he held ; such duplication 
throws an undue hur«i<m upon students, and ought . not to be necessary untlor the 
arrangements for instruction which wo have proposed. A careful record should ho kept 
of tho work of each student, and on this record, an«J on the general reports of his 
teachers, the college authorities should decide whether to send him up or to withhold 
him. A promotion examination should be held at the end of the first year of tho 
junior course. • 
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CHAPTER X. 

Arts and Solenoe : Staff. * ' 

Howkvkr favoiirabk* othor conditions maj' bo, the now Univorsity will not bo a 
suocoHK unless it possesses a staff numerically sufficient, hifl;hly qualiffisj and well 
organized. \N’e have had to face no question more difficult, no probbun more import- 
ant, than the provision of an adequate staff within the limits of a' I’casonable 
oxpenditun?. 

2. The number of teachers requinsl depends on four main factors : the number 

of students in each subject, the length of their courses, the amount and nature of 
the instruction which they receive, and the amount of work which may be assigned 
to each teacher. Details reganling coursf's and instruction have been given in 
Chapters VI to VIII, and an estimate of the number of students taking the various 

, subjects at each stage of the courses is contained in Appendix II. The figures in 

this appendix are based 'on data supplitMl by the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges, 
4imended, in so far as we can forosw?, to moot the altered conditions of the now 
University ; they include dlso students of tnedicine and cmgineering. The ostimate 
mast necessarily lie a very rough one, and the staff will doubtless re(]uire some 
modification and adjustment In the light of exporicmcc. As regards the last of 
the four factors, whilst it is obvious that srnne kinds of teaching and hmturing 
work ipipose a greater strain or involve more preparation than others, we consider 
that a teacher may fairly be expected to deliver on an average 12 to 14 IrM^tures 
a week, or to give 20 hoars' tutorial instruction, junior classos being inolu<led under 
the latter category. Neither the setting and correction of essays, papers and 
other exercises, nor the collegu} and Univorsity work to bo performed outside the 
lecture theatre and the class room, are included in this estimate. Whilst every 
mentber of the staff should be given adequait^ employment, they should*. nek be 

overburdened so as to deprive them of (q>portunity for independent reading, thought 

and investigation. 

3. Working on tltese Unea, we arrive at the following estimate of the staff 
that win be required for the Departments of Arts and Stance. 


a 
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Knglish 

History 

pjconoinics 

Philosophy 

Hongali 

{Sanskrit 

I’ersiait 

Mathotnatics 


'r<.tal 


Arts. 



4 ' 12 

4 ‘ 2 

2 ;i 


8 

4 

1 


3 


3 4 

2 J 

:i 1 I 


...1 14 30 , 7 25 


SCIEMCF.. 


Demonstrators. 


Chemistry 

3 1 

4 1 

1 

6 

5 

Physics ... ... ... 1 

^ 1 

1 3 ! 

5 

4 

Hotaiiy ... ... ... , 

1 

t 

<>1 

* • • 

ZrK)l(:igy ... ‘... ... , 

I 1 

1 - 

2 

• • • 

Physiology 

immm 

1 

« , 

em 

1 ••• • 

Total 

1 

8 

13 t 

1 

17 


Grand Total for Arts and Science ' 

22 

_J 

1 ' 

43 1 

24 

34 


I. E. S. Si Otiioers of the Indian Educational Service. 

P. E. S. ss Officers of the Provincial Bdneational' Service. 

S. E. S. s Officers of the Subordinate BSduoational Service. 

J. A. as Junior As 8 istunts-- 7 oung graduates appointed on temporary 
terms: see page 56. 
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Instruction in Bengali will be given by members of the staff for Sanskrit and by 
the extra officers entei'ed under this head who will give supplementary lectures 
under the inter-collegiate system. Students taking Arabic will Ut taught by the 
staff of the Department of Islamic Studies, and this staff will bt^ in a position to 
supplement the special provision made for Persian. One of the professors of 
mathematics should be competent to give instruction in mathematical physios in the 
Science Department, and one of the teachers of chemistry to lecture on geology to 
engineering students. 

• 

4. The Arts staff may be divided Is^tween th«* various colleges and the 
University ns foUt>w8 ; — 





l>acicH 

1 JngttniitttU 

Nnw 

Muhiuii' 

inadan 

CoIl«ie». 

(Juivpr- 

Tuliil. 

■ 

C’ulleise. 

i 

i 

1 


Miiy. 

English — 


1 

! 

I . 

i 





Indian Kdiicational Service 

1 

i 

1 

1 


1 

4 

Provincial Ekiucntional Service 5 

i 3 

1 

2 

2 


12 

and Subordinate Kdncjttional 
Service. 





‘ 


.lunior asstHtants 

2 

2 

2 

. 

2 

... 

8 

ToUil 

8 

i 5 

.1 


5 


24 

• 

History — 

1 

1 

1 

! 





• Indian Educational Setvi 'e 

1 

I ... 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Provincial Educational Service 

1 

1 




2 

and Subordinate Eklucational 
Service. 


' 





Junior asHistants 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ • • 

! 

4 

Total 

S 

- 

2 

2 i 

-- 

2 i 

1 ! 

1 

10 

EconMnics — 


1 

i 1 

1 j 

1 i 

1 1 

i i 

i 

i 


Indian Educational Service ... i 

i 

i 1 

1 

i 

1 

f 1 

1 * • • ! 

I : 

1 . j 

1 

1 i 

2 

J 

Provincial Educational Service | 

; 1 

1 1 

1 • • • 

i 2 i 

i 

... « 

. 3 

and Subordinate Edncational 
Service. ! 

[ 

i 1 

1 1 

1 1 

j 



Junior assistants ... ... 1 

i 

1 

-} - - j 

i 

1 

1 ... ; 

f i 

• • • 

1 

Total 

s 

! " j 

M * 

j ... j 

i ■ 

2 

1 

i 

1 

... 1 

1 ) 

6 
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PhiUaaphy — 

Indian Edacational Service 

Pmvincial Educational Service 
and SuiHirdinate Educational 
Service. ! 


Dacca Joganuatli ! New MoJiam- s 
College. College. I Ctdiege. »ity. 


.Innior uHaiatantH 


ToUil 


Bengali- 


Provincial E<lucational Service 
and Subordinate Educational 
Service, 


Sanskrit- 


Pr«)vincial E<lucational Service 
and Subonlinate E<lucational 
Scirvice. ! 


•Tunior aHaiKtantM 


Total 


Persian- 


Provincial Eklucationnl Seivice 
and Sntxirdinate Educational 
Service. 


Junior aHaiatanta 


Total 


Mathematics — 

Indian Edntuitional Service 

Provincial Educational Service j 
and SnlK}rdinate Educational 
Service. 1 



Junior asaiatanta 


Total 
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■ 

Dacca 

sTajotaiinatli 

New 

MiiIimii- 

CoUi»K«'. 

Ttuver- 

Tout, 



1 

OJJegr. j 

alt>\ 

Orattd Total— 


i 





Indian Educational Service 

4 

a 

1 

H 

2 

5 

14 

Provincial Educational Serviee ■ 
and Subordinate Educatioiial 1 
Service. 

1 

1 12 1 

; i 

• i 

! ! 

m ; 
* ! 

i 

1 i 

6 

i 1 

1 

i 

37 

Junior assistants 

7 

1 < 
• -m 

i * 

( 

<5 

b 

1 

1 

23 

Total 

n 

1 111 

16 

13 

1 * 

! » 

1 ♦ 
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5. The outline given in tb(i above NtateinentM retiuiree to be filled in with a 
ceHain amount of d<>tail. 

In the first place, it will be remark<Hl that the grading of teachers is exprt^ssed 
in terms of the three divisions of the (lovernment educational service. One of the 
existing colleges to bo incorporated in the University, the Jaganunth CJfJlego, is an 
aided institution ; the members of its staff are nf>t in Government service, and draw 
pay at a comparatively low rate. It is most desirable that the professors of the 
Jagannath College and their assistants should be of the same status and have the 
same oinoluuionts and privileges as the rest of the University, and we therefore 
propose that, if suitably qualified, they should be admitted to Government service, 
fhe Jagannath (’ollege, like all other institutions of the new University, will be 
housed in a Government building, and maintained} by a Government grant suppie« 
minted by fees ; there is thf*refore nothing in the conditions which should occasion 
difiSciilty in carrying out a change; which will, we hois', prove accttptable to tho 
trustees of the college. The New College, the Muhammadan Collegi?, the Womon’s College, 
tho Collegi for tho well-to-do Classes and the professional colleges and deitartments 
will also Ihj Government institutions. If in the future an i*ndow«Hl or other private 
college sliould seek incorporation into tho University, the pr<'>piiety of granting its 
request will l>e a qu^istion for cmisideration by the Government and the University 
on the merits of the case. The general orgauixation of tho University should allow 
for the possibility of such incorporation ; it should also allow full scoiw for tho 
endowment of professorships for special subjects or crairscs. 

6. The time of the Prinapal of a laige college is at present so tak»’n u|t by his 
mulfifarious duties, that he is unable to take an adequate (mrt in the work of instruc- 
tion ; it would l»6 a great pity if some of its best tc'aching power were thus lost to 
the new University. In a later chaptf'r we suggest a centralisation f>f accounts work 
which will relieve Principtds of routine duties which at prqscnt take up a gisd deal 
of their time. A Principal should also be at Ulierty to devolve part of the business 
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work t)f the collogo r>t) a ineinbor of the ataff, who might bo styled the bursar ; this 
officer, being merely a deputy of the Principal, should not relieve the latter of 
the responsibility which properly belongs to him. We have not includinl the Principals 
in the enumeration of the teaching statT : they should be regarded as an additicm to 
its strength. 

7. IncliKling the Principals of the four Arts colleges, the total number of teachers 
in th<' Departments of Arts ami Science will be *127. If we divide the estimated 
number' of students in these departments (2,270, including students of engineering and 
m<»dioine who also receive instruction from other sources) l>y 127, the result will be 
18. a figure Jl in exccsss of Ihe maximum proportion recoininendml in 1006 by the 
(Calcutta University (!ommisaion on Mufassal Colleges, 

S. 'rhe grading of the stall' in four divisions, as shown in the statements in' 
paragraphs .‘1 and 4, has boon made after a careful consideration of the requirements 
in ea(!h sul>ject for both general and higher teaching, and givi's, we think, a fair 
admixture of teachers of different class and calibre. 

The number of Indian Krlucational Service officers is approximately oiu'i-sixth of 
th<’ total — not at all an extravagant proportion. The number proprwed for history 
is above the gem-ral level ; this is due to the wish (expressed l)y our Muhammadan 
colleagues that an Indian Kducational Service Professor of History should be appointed 
to the Muhamnmtlan (Jollege, both to increase the Kurojsmn element on the staff and 
also to take part in the teaching of the extensive course of history included in the 
Department of Islamic Studit^s. No Indian Educational Service Professor of Sanskrit 
and «»uly one Indian Kducatitmal Service Prt>fe8sor of Philosophy are included in the 
statement, the reason being that gotxl teachers, even for the higher work, can rcatlify 
be obtaim^l in the Provincial Service. Although in the statiunent the Professor of 
Physiohigy is graded with th(‘ Indian Mucational Service officeis, hi* should, as 
proptweil l)y tin* stib-committi'e on medicine ami approved by the sub-committee on 
biologj', be a senior medical officer. Similarly the Professors of Motany and ZmJrgy 
may be im'inlu'rs either of the Indian Etlucational Service or of the Indian Medical 
Stu’vice, or they may bt* appointed on special terms. ^ 

In tiu- atatt'immt in paragraph 3, the 37 officers of the Provincial Educational 
Service and Subordinate Educational Sertice teaching Arts .subjects are divided into 
30 of the former ami 7 of the latter class. This division is in accordance with existing 
practice, a certain number of Assistant Professors in subji'Cts such as English, Sanskrit 
ami Philosophy being iiiembers of the lower service. One of the Professors of Hengali 
should also be a Subordinate Educational St‘rvioe officer. Assistant Professors in 
the Subordinate Service should begui on not less than Ps. 100, and their average' pay 
for purposes of compilation may be taken at Rs. 1.50 ; ' If' they show sufficient merit 
they should bt* t*ligible for promcAion to the Provincial Service. Teachers of bidiogy 
included under the head of the Provincial Educational Sendee may either beltmg to 
that service or to the subordinate medical dopirtiuent. Demohatraio^, for science 
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shoald, as at present, be meml>er8 of the Subordinate Eduoational Servioe, or, in the 
ease of biolqipcAl subjects, they may In* recmited frrnn among the Sub- Assistant 
Surgeons. 

9, The fourth category — that of junior assistants — rtMiuin's explanation, fn many 
Universities young graxluates take an important part in tlm w'ork of instruction, 
especially in tutorial work. It a])pcars to iis that full use has not l>een made (nf 
this very useful agency in India. A. man who has passed the M.A. exnniinntimi with 
credit should Vie quite caiMible of giving tuition both to senior and junior classes, 
to act as a demoiistrattir, or t'ven to deliver lectures. The einploynumt of num 
at this stage will enable the University, by iiK'reasing the propoition of^ teachers to 
students, to lessen the sizt* of junior classes and to give n larger nieaH«y'e''of tuition 
in the senior course, without incurring the grent oxiMuisi* of nwking large additions to 
the Indian ami Provincial Services. The University, moreover, will hmn^fit if the 
mon* distinguisluid of its yrmng graduates, instead of taking flight immHliately on 
securing the Master's degr«‘e. rtunain to pai'ticii'mte in its teaching, its rest^arch work 
and its general life. They will supply a link, which is at present lacking. Is>itween 
teachers and students, and will help in welding the cointionent parts of th(« University 
into a corporate whole. Krcnii tlie point of view «)f the young gra<luate the proposal 
should be a great liom. On leaving the University ho often remains for several 
years seeking for employment, without oecupation, and very likely in t>*^‘<i»iary diflli- 
cnities. Under the. schiune now snggcsttvl he would remain in his University, pru'- 
forming useful work and adding to his knowte'lge and elKciency, until such time as 
he is promoted in the teaching profession or enters some other walk of life. The 
pvofessoriate of the Dacca University should ordinarily b(> rtHiruiteil from among its 
research students and junior assistants, ami lioth classes nn« likfily to 6nd ready 
eufployinent in (iVovernment ;at-d [irivate colleges outside their own University. The 
recruitment of junior assistants Hh«.atl<l not, however, be confined to candidates for 
the teaching profession : thus, for instance, many distinguished graduates who are 
candidates tor the executive mirvico might {lass the years immediately after taking the 
M.A* or M.8c. dcigree srith great advantage to themselves and to their University as 
junior assistants. Since the omph^yinent of young graduates iinnicdiately after they 
have taken the degrm; of M.A. or M.Sc. is the essents* of the suheims the ap|:H>intnient 
should not onlinarily be luade for inure than thrc(> years. If at the end this 
term no other candidate is available, the perifxl may Is* «‘Xtendcsl. espcoially in the 
case of an efficient junior assistant who proposes to enUw the teaching pr<d’eMHiun. 
In the absence of suitable candidates belonging to the Dacca University, young 
graduates of Calcutta may be aiipointinl to be junior assistants : for some yedrs to 
come this course must in any event be foilowisl, and it may even 1 h^ m*coMsuty to 
appoint affici^.rs on special terms until such time us th<.‘ new University prodiici^H 
Masters of Arts and Science in sufficient numbers to fonn an adisjuati* field for 
the :A^ecruitnient of junior assistants. The pay of a junior assistant may be fixed 
at Ba. 100 a. month, and he should be allowed free quarters in his coihge. A 
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junior assistant ahould not be permitted to leave his appointment in ihe middle of a 
term, and in making appointments to the public services the Oovehiment should to 
this extent meet the convenience of the University. 

10. There is a fui'ther point in connection with the recruitment of the staff 
of the new University on which we desire to lay special stress. It is highly 
desirable, (tspecially at the outset, that a limited, number of professors of eminence 
should be appointed on Hp(?cial tt^rms. Their (jualifications and attainments should be 
of the vio*y higlutst ; and it is so necessary to get men of the greatest distinction 

that it would, in our opinion, lx*, justifiable to offer the large saJari(>s necessary to 

secure their serviciis. A sum of oven Us. 2,000 a month would not in our opinion 
bo excessive, and wo rocuguize that even for this amount men of the kind 

oontoniplat(«d may not be easily procurable. 

In *genoral, m<>n of ai)OUt 40 years of age will be best, as younger men will not 
have had the necessary experience. At this age, too, successful men will have 

acquired habits of study and research which should withstand the effects of climate 
and environineni. Young Knglishmen, however brilliant, who, having only just finished 
their examinations and started original work, come out to India, find in many cases 
their onthusiasiii weakened by the lack of an inspiring environment, and their difli- 
culti(‘8 exaggerated by the alisence of the accustomed facilities and the help of older 
men. Und(<r such circumstances a few men of exceptional calibre and strength of 
character will still manage to advance kuowlcKlge and (<arn a reputation, but the 
many, who might havtj been successful under more favourable conditions, will very 
goon drop original work altogiither. ^ 

It is very desirabh^ that those special professors should have already made names 
for themselves in Europe. If such is the case, their fame will become associated vKth 
the Dacca University, and will inspire confidence in its teaching. They will, alone and 
in conjunction with the junior members of the staff and the research students, pub- 
lish memoirs in the various learned and scientific journals of Europe, and will thus 
secure a recognition fur their adoptod University which will prove a continual .and 
powerful incentive to further effort. They will serve as a connecting link witih Europe, 
and so assist in keeping the University jn touch with other centres of learning and 
research. They will put life, eneigy and high character into all branches of the 
teaching of their subject. They will, in fact, teach the teachers — ^the most important 
branch, perhaps, of the work of a modern professor. They will also establish schools 
of research, in which investigation will be carried out under their influence and direc- 
tion. Indeed, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the force which even one man 
of great ability and enthusiasm for his subject can exercise in a University. He liter- 
ally inspires both his staff and his pupils, and it is difficult to conceive of a Univer- 
sity which rightly fulfils its mission, unless it possesses some men <m its teaching staff 
of this high quality. The value of sqoh nien is thoroof ^y well recognised in Europe, 
where every effort is made to attract and retam them.^ 
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In inakinsr ihas*' suggtEjHttouB regarding the appnintment of profasaora on apeqjlRl 
terms, we do not wish to impl,v that thon^ are no professors of the high distinotion ws 
desire in India, or that recourse should necessarily had in every case to England. 
On the contrary, any proftwsors now in the owintry (whether European or Indian), who 
are found worthy of selection and are willing to eoino, should be the first to 1 h» chosen. 
Subj(K:t to this proviso, wo believe that the profi^ssors of India will gain by the intro- 
duction of a few eminent scholars, and scientists, whose presi'uee and work will tend 
to enhance the dignity and inHuenoe of their profession. Wt* also feel confident that 
so important an educational enterpris<f as the fiMindation of the Dacca University will 
be regardetl as 'a pe(5uliarly fitting occasion for the creation of the proposed appoint- 
ments. 

The professors appointed on s|vcial terms will takt* tlu' place of aia espial number 
of Indian Educational Service offict'rs : end(*avour might be imuh^ to obtain four of 
them, the nveragi* rate (*f eiiiotiiments Ixuiig estimated at Us. 1,8()<) u month. 


Younger men of brilliant parts and great promise wouKl also be of immense 
siM’vice to till' new University ; henct» we suggi'st that in recruiting Indian Edueational 
Service efiicers the initial salary of Hs. {»()() should be exe-ceded in any cast' where 
this is found necessary. Similarly, in order that suitable men may be attracted by 
the olfer of gixsl salaries, the new olUcers of the UrovineinI Edueational Servici* 
should not all be recruited iu tin* lower grades ; .is the new posts will be dislributinj 
throughout the grailes, this plan can bo adopted without injury to officers already in 
the service. 


11. The Principals of the Dacca, New. and Muhammadan (^illoges will bo 
members of the Indian Educational Service ; the stall' of the .Ingannath Uollege is 
at present composed onti^oly of lndi.an gcmtlemon, and we have therefore included 
the Principal in the Provincial Kilucational Service. The post of l^nnolfml of a 
college in the new University will be of snoh groat responsibility ami importance, 
that we consider it should cany a special allowanci* of Ks. 2(M) a irnnith. 


12. The division of the toaehing stall’ Iff Arts among the colleges, sugg«*sted 
in the •statement in paragraph Jl, is designi'd so as to allow the various collegos 
to specialisso to some extent in diflerent directions. The Dacca (College, as the 
principal college of the University, is allotted the largest staff ; it will s):sx!ialiuo 
in English, and, in conjunction with the New (!olleg<>. in mathematics and eco- 
nomics. The rlagannath Colloge is jtpvon the strongest stafl' in Sanskrit and Philo- 
so|:diy, and the Muhammadan Uollege will make a speciality of Arabic, Persian 
and Islamic studies. The Indian memliors of the staff of the Muhammadan '(.NAIegc 
•honld. as far as possible, be Muhammadans. As already explained, the colleges 
should co-operate so as to aviwd waste of teaching power. 


One proffer in each subject is shown in the statimumt as serving directly 
ander the University ; this will lie the senior professor iu charge of the seminar : 

H 
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he will be atteisted by profesHors from the ooilegee according to arrangeinentft 
which will be made from time to time by the University. 

In accordaticc with our general principle that the college will be the omit 

of University life and organisation, every member of the teaching staff, even though 
employed directly under the University, should also be a member of one or other 
of the colleges, and as such should take [>art in its administration, discipline and 
social affairs. A professor or assistant who is not on the tutorial staff of any 

college may be permitted, subject to the approval of the college and of the 

University, to elect to which college he will belong. 

liJ. It is n(»t tlesiraide definitely to prescribe the share of tlu) work of in- 
struction that should l>e performml by officers of different grades. The most 
advanced work must naturally Ite ilone by men with the highest qualifications, but 

at the same time the lower olasHos should on no iiccount be nt>glected. Inspiring 
and stimulating teaching is needed from th(‘ outset, and the earlier stages of the 
student’s career, during which his habits are formed, are in some respt^cts the most 
important. As far as possible, therefore, the work of all (dasses should be distri- 
buted betvvtteri the tt^'udicrs of tliffiu'ent gradtts, officers of higher grade taking a share 
in teaching junior (dasses, and junior jiHsistants joining in th(‘ instruction of senior 
and oven of honours students. 'Phe senior professor of a subject in any college or 
branch of the University should be gimerally responsible for its teaching, and the 
training of his assistants should be a nK^igniKisl portion (»f his duti(>s. It would be 
difficult to attach too great importance to a system whereby the UK'thcKis of its 
ablest timchtws may be made gradually to permoate the University and to raise the 
whole ton(‘ of its instruction. • 


14. We have so far d(*alt oidy with the grading of teachers according to the 
service to whi(di they belong, or the terms on which they are employtsl ; it will 
also be necessary to (dnssify them accoi*ding to their acadc^^mic status in the Uni- 
versity. It Is not v(wy easy to suggest a suitable classification, and the following 
proposal is the rt^sult of umeh consideration : — 

(1) Senior University Professors. j (4) Assistant Professors and 


(2) Univfirsity ProfesB(»rs. 

(3) Professors. 


Demonstrators, 
(o) Junior Assistants. 


A “ University Professor ” may be defined as a professor who takes part in post- 
graduate instruction and on whom the title is conferred by the Chancellor ; it 
would not be conferred on a rt^seareh schodar or on a. professor who gives only a 
short oemrse or occasional lectures. A “Senior University Professtw” will be the 
chief professor of a subject in the University ; he should be appdnted by the Chan- 
cellor from nnumg th(* University Professors. The term “ Professor/' used without 
qualification, will deiiott' the senior teacher , of a subject in a coU^pe in which that’ 
subject is taught up to the H.A. le^age. Qther permanent members of the teaching 
staff may be styled “Junior Professors" or “Assisiant Professors, aceordKikg as they 
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are or are not of the status ol an ofliuer of the Pi'ovtnoial Eduoational Service. 
Denumatrators in science should take 1*801!: with aaaiatant profeaeora. The term 
** Junior Assistant'’ has already been explained. The arraiigt'inents suggiHited in this 
paraifrapli will require slight modification in their applioatitm to the science and 
professional and ei)ecial departments of the University. 

15 . Professors of distinction should be invited from i>th(>r parts of India or 
from Europe to deliver special courses of lectures. A professor coming to India to 
lecturt> during the cold weather might give lectures both in Calcutta and in Dacca, 
the exptmse to each University Iwing thus reduot'>d. Such lectures should, we 
consider, Im! regardetl as a regular iM>rtion of the University system. The title of 
Honorai*>' Professor. ai»i the privilegiis of a memln'r of the University .^taff, might 
be accorded to gentlemen distinguished in letters or science who conrfftnt to deliver 
occasional shoi't courses with or without sj^xH^ial remuneration. 
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CHAPTER XJ. 

Arts and Science : Accommodation and Equipment. 

Tub main foi* C(mHid<iration in thifi chapter are lecture theatres, class rooms, 

libraries, lai)oratorieH, examination halls ami museums. 

2. We have provi<led in the plans and estitnates a large lecture theatre for 

each college ami seven theatres spr^cially adapted to scieneci purposes in connec- 

tion with the lalioratori(>s. All these theatres will l»o fitte<l with raised tiers of 
desk-lxuiches, d(>Higned so as to enai>le a large audience to hear the lecturer and to 
see the demonstrations. The buildings to be assigQ(^d to the University include the 

Curzon Hall and a large ro(»m iti the Senate House, both of which will btt suitable for 

sp<'-cial lectures ; as tlu*B<' will also Im usjhI for other purposes they cannot be Htted 

with tiers t»f raised seats, and w«i have allowtHl in the estimates for moveabh* benches. 

('lass nMims in the colleges will be used for snialler h'ctures and for tutorial 
instruction. A rough estimate has been made of the n'qiiisite number (jf class nxmis 
of ditlerent sizes, based (with a libenil margin) on the amount of lecture work and. 
tutorial instruction which each college will give, ami on the assumption that each room 
will be us('d for 2.^» hours a week. 'I'lie calculation gives the following result : Dacca^ 
8 largt} sized rooms and 7 small, si/.o'd hkhus ; .Tagannnth, 7 large ami 7 small ; New, 
6 large and o small; Muhammadan, large and 4 small (instruction in Arabic and 
•Persian la'ing giv<*n in the Hepnrtment of Islamic Studies;. 'I’ln'Se rcKuns will la* 
litted simply with desks and forms, professor’s desk and chair, and a blackboard. 

The acoomnuKlation for seminars has already been described. The most .careful 

attention should Ik? i)ai<l to the lighting of class ror»m8, both as regards its sutfioicncy 
and direction. • 

4. Tlu' University will require three typi's of libraries — 

(«) the central University library ; 

(//) seminar librai’ies ; and 
(c) collegt' libraries. 

The University library should supply means for the promotion of advanced study 
and gt?ueral culture. It should be a reference and not a lending library ; but 
professors should bo allowed to take out .books up^ to a very limited number, and 
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book« may be taken out for eeminar use durintf the day. It ahould not include 
ordinary college* text-books other than standard works or works of special merit. 
On the other hand, it should include bwiks on art, biographies, books of travel, etc., 
even thou^d^ they are not required for Univorsity courses, a set of the best works 
of fiction, and the usual standard works of reforence. Lil)eral provision should also 
be made for periodicals, scientific and otherwise. OoUi'ge. libraries, white not ndieving 
either the professor or the student of the neoiossity of keeping a small library of 
his own, should yet contain, Injsides standard works of gimeral culture, ordinary 
works of reference which students taking either the honours or the {.mss course may 
wish to consult. Professora and students should be allowed, undt>r suitable 
r^ulations, to take out bcHiks oth<*r than works of referenot.'. Tin* oha,raoteriBtioH 
of seminar libraries and their relationship to tin* central library have been explained 
in Chapter VIII. The science portion of the University library will corresismd both 
to .the central Ubiury and to the 8<*minar collection of bcKiks in arts subjects ; a 
small collection frf books will also be reqnin^d for each laboratory. 

The Arts section of tin* Univto’sity library will bo acoomnnMlated in the main 
University building, now tin* »Spcn*tariot, at the southern end of the gnxtnd tl<x>r 

opposite the st^minars, and will extend along the central portion as far as the first 
passage {vide plate No. 7). The books will b<! kept in two long nxmui fitted 
with suitable shelves, 'fhere will be two larg»* reading-rooms (<*aoh 101 fe*‘t x 84 
feet) oquipiKHl with suitable fittings. Tln^ staff of the Iil»rary should comprise a 
librarian in tin* Provincial Kducatiunal tiiervio*!, .‘I assistant librarians, and the 
subordinates enuiin*rated in Appi'inlix X. One «»nd of t*aeh reading-rtHWii will b<» 
8e{)arated f»ff by a counter, behind which should be aoc<»TnmodatfMl the librarian or 
an assistant librarian. 

, An estimate of initial and recurring exfx*n<litun' for tin; central library, the 
seminar librari(>s ami tin* college libraries is given in Appeudices IX and X. The 
Dacca and .Jagantiath Colh'ges already have libraries of their own. 

b- 1 he (*xistiug lalittratorii'S (tf the Dacca (College could not be conv<;rted to 

the use of the University ; we an* therefore transforming them into hostels ami provid- 
ing a contplete scheme for in?w laboratories. Four two-storied buildings ( 8 e (3 plates D 
to 13) will be erected for this purpose in tin* central siti; marked la in the .g»*inTal 
plan (plate No. 1); chemistry, physics ami phj'siolog^- will «K;<*upy the hiiihlingH 

marked (a), (A) and {e) reS(.ectivoly, and botany and s!<M»h)gj’ separate stories <»f that 
marked (d). A fifth lalmratorj* for anatomy will be erected on site No. lb. The 
buildings prcqmsed for the various laboratoiies are the result of the most canfful 
consideration, and every effort has been made to pr<xiuc» a type which is i*coiiomi- 
* cal, suitable to the climate of Lower Dongal, and in acoonlance with imidern ideas of 
laberatewy construction. In their general character they n^semble the new labo»*a- 
tories recently erected at the Presidenej* Cddego, Calcutta, which experience has 
already shown to bo convenient and well vontUateil and ^cool, both in the hot 

weather and the rains. 
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Tho general plan of these buildings offlisists of two parallel series of rooms 
running from east to west with a verandah along the whole length of the ^ south 
side. All the rooms where light is of fuiidaroencal importance are arranged on 
the north side, which has no verandah, and art* prrwided with large windows, 
reaching to tint ctnlings and as broad and numerous as is consistent with the saf^y 
of the structure. Numerous openings or doors connect the north series of rooms with 
thftse on tin* south, so that the building can be tlmroughly ventilated by the southerly 
wind that prevails during the hot weatlu;r and the rains and bv the northerly wind 
ill the cold weatliei'. ( Certain rooms which are neci'ssarily large and occupied by 
larg(‘ claHHOH extend throughout the whole breadth of the budding (60 feet), and are 
consequently exce])tioiially well vmitilatc'd ; in their case the nortJi light is supple- 
mented by lighting from tin* r(x)f or from the west or east side. There is no central 
passage, and lAher passages have been eliminated as far as pijmsible. .This arrange> 
ment, vvliile it largely imsreases the ' area availahle for work without any correspond- 
ing increas<* in the cost of const ructi«»n, leails to no inconvenience in practice, since 
only the tlintutres and rooms for large classes iieo<l indep«mdent access. 

'Hie physical and chemieni lab(n*atories are pnwided each with two theatres, 
acooinmodntiug about 280 ami 180 students, respectively, and the physiological, zoolo- 
gical and botanl(*al Iniioratories each with oin* theatre aocomnnxlating ahont 180 stutlents. 
Adjacent to the h*cture tahle of each of the theatres are the pr«*paration nxmis. In 
the case of physics and (diemislr^ th<' two theatres have a coirimon pre>paration room 
so us to avoid duplication of demonstration apparatus and to facilitate the work of 
the assistant ilealing with lecture expt'riments. The main lighting of the the,atres 

is usnallv from the north, hut where this is not the case the lecture tables arc 
' • 

illuminated from ab«»ve. Oare has been taken to arrange the windows in such a 
manner that the tlu'utn's can b<* easily darken<Hl for lantern demonstration. The 
spaces under the galleries <»f the theatres arc so lighted as to he available for 
store accomunKlation. 'I'he flooring should Is* throughout 'of patent stone or some 
similar material, which should extend up the walls of the rooms to the height of one 
foot. The internal d(>sign of the buildings should, for the sake of economy, he of 
the simplest eharactor. ^ 

Water will be obtuiiied from the University reservoir. As tin* town possesses 
no gas supi)ly, u ManslieUI gas plant, sufficiently large to manufacture gas for all 
till' laboratories, must be provided ; the existing one in the neighbourhood of the 
l>acoa College is too small for the purpose. Electric current will be furnished from 
the general source of electric supply. 

We liave carefully considcreil the plans proposed with a view to future 
develi'^piiients as well as to present necessities. The' lienee Department of the 
University is likely to grow, ami further otaims may he made upon its resources 1^' 
the addition of hew colleges to the Uuiversity and by the ^ development of the 
professional departments. A generous, tlnnigh not exttaVagant, estinoMke has been 


^ A 
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made of tlie flwr Hpact' to be allotUni to thoso einaaea whose nuiiil'er in moat tikoly to 
increase with the future growth of the University. 

The total cost of th(' laboratories, including apparatus, equipment, gas, water and 
electricity, is estimatmi to be abmil 1()^ lakhs. With this sum complete provision has 
been made for the teaching up to a high standard, of (>l)ysii;s. chemistry, physhs 
l()gy, botany. aotJogj?^ and anatomy, to tlu‘ stuilcints of six Arts o*>lK>gea and of the 
ine<lical and engineering departments. This amount may ap):Htar small, if gauged by 
European or even Indian standards, but a very laigt* eeonomy n'snlts fnnn the system 
of common laboratories, ami av«‘ have no r<«aKi>n to fear that we. havt' been niggardly 
in our projnjsals for this important d<qMirtment of the University. 

The astronomical part of the cemrse in mathematics will require^ for its 
efliciont illustration a small (4iBervat<ir>' in whicli students may learn the us«‘ and 
adjustment of onlinary astnaKnniual instruments. Provision has been madt* in the 
estimates for a simple building for this pur))OHe. 

(K The University and college buildings will contain a numlter of halls 
and large r<M>ms amply suthcitoit h>r examination pui'ixxtes, and no diifiuiilty will 
be experienc«<d from this point of view In conducting exaniinatifuis on the gimeral 
system indicate<i in ('hapter IX. Ftiur hundred desks and seats for use in 
examinations are available in the Dacoii Uolleg<>, and an ‘n«lditional should b(» 

provided. 

7. A project for bainding a museum at Oacca for tli(‘ cust<Mly ami exhiiution of 
the historical and arclnvoU^fical treasunis, in which the surrounding country is rich, 
has for some time past been ailvocated by prominent residents of the ilistrict, anil has 
mqt with favourable consideration on the [wrt of the I<«K!al itovermmmt. A temporary 
musoum has been established in the Secretariat biiiidiug for the custody of a number 
of valuable <ibjects which have iteeii collected during the past few years. Assurances 
have beem giv«‘ii that, if jsuitable museum buildings ar4> providml and a guaraiite<5 for 
careful management secured, many objects of great intt'ri'st anti iiiqjortance, images, 
coins, piqi^ures and tiocunietits, will be presented or brnt to the museum. Such a 
innseura would form a tnrjst valuable addititai to the Univ(>rsity, and we recomntmid 
that its managtnneiit shouhl be entrusted to a comiiiitteo ctirnfsisis] of meiiibt'rS' of the 
ITniversity and other pt*rHons interesti'd in historical ami archa*r>logical re.H4«arob. 

There exist within the University site two buildings which may very approfiriately 
be used for the purpose of an liistttncal museum. Their history is tif considt'rabht 
interesit. In 1765 Lieutenant ISwinton came to Dacca as representative <if the' East 
India Otmipany and todic over charge -of the Dewani from the then Naib-Nazim. Nawab 
Jaasrai Khan, who vacated the palace in the fent and ultimately tixik up his residence 
in btuldinga erected for the purpose at Kimtali, whore he bml an <4Xt<mHiv(« garden, 
fifere, he and his five successors lived in some state for nearly three-qoort«*rs of a 
century, watch4Hi by a detachment of the Company's sefKjys who W4*r(' quartered 
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oppoRito the eaBterii gateway. Tn the year 1643, when the last Naib-Nazim, Gaziuddin 
Hyder, died without children, the Company’s Government took possessioo of the 
buildings, which were subsequently sold by auction. They werg mostly palled 
down by the purchasers ; but two buildings — ^tho Baradari, a hall in which the 
Naib-Nazinis used to givj< piirtiiis, and the western gateway (sunnountwl by a fairly 
large room) — still remain. Tlu'y are worth preserving, and,, if they are put into 
go«-)d repair and the spacrt round them cleartMl ,of encumbering rubbish and small 
buildings, they will make a very pleasing and suitable museum. They are situated 
immediately to tin* south of the Dacca Collegfit and convenient to the main avenue. 
Photc^apliH of the gateway are given in plati^ No. 35. 

S, In plaei* of wiparate muHeums in connection with the botanical and zoolo- 
gical laboratories and a musfuim of g(M>logieal specimens for (mginiierins: students, a 
large natural history museum, for the use both of the students and of the general 
public, should b(t (tstablishcd. It should Ix' equipped with general collections as 

well as with collections specially tb'signed for scientific study, and it should specialize 
in the Hora and fauna of the nuighbourhotKl. 'Pho Science Department of the 
University should be (mc<jur,iged to make tln'se bxial colloctions, which should become 
an important ami ustdui featuni of the museum. The senior University Professor of 
Zoology or Botany should bo in charge of the museum, and a junior probissor should 
be curator for each ^subject. A separate curator, of the status of a (bunonstrator, 
will 1)0 ro<iuired for the general charge of the museum. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Arts and Solanos: Peas and Soholarships. 

Fm«. 

Tiik foes payat>le to tho Univoraity by atudonta and irra<luAtoa will ooiupriaa 
entrance or uinierirraduaioa' n^atration feea. tuition fooa, examination fans, 
Ipraduatoa' ro^patration feea, and hoatel foea. The laat three itoina are dealt with 
in Chaptera IX, XXIV and Xlll, reap<‘ctively. The entrance tee ahuuld bo at the 
rate of Ka. 2 aa in tho Oaleutta Univeraity. 'I'hero renwina for conaideration the 
important aubject of tuition foea. 

2. The Dacca (’ollepfe hn'iea feta from undorRradiiatea at the rate of Ha. 6 
a month, and the .la^unath ^\)ll(‘j(e at tho rat<‘a of Ra. t in the intermediate and 
lla. 5 in the aeiiior elaaaea. The Dacca Collogi‘ feoa are low. having regard to the 
character of the inatitution, and profKwala f<ir raising them were under conaideration 
at the time that the present (hnniiiittee was appointed. We auggi^at the following 
Vatea: — 

Dacca and New ('(dU*gea — Ka. (> in the junior and Ua. 7 in the aenior olaHaea ; 

Jagannath and Muhammadan ('ollegoa — Ra. 4 in the junior and Ka. 5 in the 
aenior olnaaea. 

This gives an all-rmnd exceaa of Ra. 2 in the two oollegi‘H firat named. Tho 
Jagannath ('ullcge ia intended for pooi’er atudenta, and the coat of ita ataif, compart'd 

with the number of pupils, will be much ainalhu' than in the other collegHs. The 

second argument does not apply in the oaae of the Muhammadan Oolli'ge, in which th<> 
cost of tho staff will bo high, amounting to Rs. 1S>14 a month [Mir studont, aa 
compared with Ra. H-12 in the Jagannath and Ra. 12-4 in tho Dacca Collt'go. Rot 

the need for encouraging higher education anuuig Muhainmadana hoa benm so fully 

recognized, and tho poverty of many Muhammadan atudimts who st'ok f3ducation is so 
great, that we are of r^nion that fees in tho Mufaatninadan Colh'ge, in apit’e of ita 
more expensive st^, ahoold he fcopt at the low level of the Jagannath Oollegi'. 
Moreover, in view m the inter-coUegiate system, tho argunumt from staff need not be 
’ poshed to extremes. . 

We consider that, having regard to the great advantages that will bt^ offere<t in 
the new University and to the increased expenditure which tlu^y will entail, gt'nu’ral 

t 
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fees flhoald be levied in addition to coUeg:e fees; but that these supplementary fees 
should be fixed at inodost rates which will not infringe the cardinal principle laid 
down by the Oovorninent of Ihmgal — that the sclieme tor the new University ought 
not to involve any such additional cost to the students as wodd discourage thpm 
from taking full advantago of its facilities. After mature couHideration we recommend 
the following rates : — 


.Itinior course — 
III Arts 
In Science 

Senior course — 
In Arts 
111 Science 


• • • 


Rs. 

Nil, 


1 




P’or post-graduate courses there will be no college f‘*'s. and we suggest that the 
University fee for these courses should be fixml at the rate of Its. 10 for Arts and of 
Rs. 15J for Science. 


Fee rates in special and professional colleges and departments' are discussed 
in other chapters of this report, and an e,8timate of the annual income, which will be 
derived from fees of all descriptions, is given in Appendix VIII. 


8ohol«*shlps. 

ft 

3. We referred the ipiestion of scholarships to a sub-committee selected from 
among the members of the General Committee, and the following paragraphs are based 
on their suggestions. 

-I. General Oovernment Scholarships. — Undf»r the gimerjtl scholarship system of 
the Government of Ihmgal, junior scholarships tunable for the two years of the inter- 
mediate course are awardtnl on the results of the matriculation examination^ of the 
Calcutta University, and senior scholarships tenable for the remaining two years of 
Uie undergraduate cintrst; on the results of*' the interracaliate examination. Since the 
Calcutta raatriculatiou examination will serve Dacca as well as Calcutta, students 
dt'siring to enter the former University will have the same opportunity of gaining 
juni(T scholarships as students seeking admission to a college afliliatt'd to the latter 
ami no spt^cial arrangements need therefore he made. 

5. A Certain number of senior scholarships must be pr 9 yided ior students passing 
the intermediate examination of the Dacca University, and a gtmeral rule should be 
laid down that, subjt'ct to the limit of thei annual grant made by the Government for ' 
the purpose, these and all other sohdiai^hips^ should he awarded by the Counoil under 
conditions which should . l>e presoribed in the University regulatimis. 
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The nileR of the lato Government of Eastorn l^mgal and Aaaam make 
proviaion for the aarard of AH aenior Government acholarahipa (6 at Ra. 2ft and 2T 
at Ra. 20). Theae acholarahipa were diatribiitod among the five dtviatoua of the 
province, and. auhject to tlua diatrihntion, wei'e awardeti to anooeaaful candidatea in 
the intermediate examination of the I'aloutta ITniveraity in onier of merit. We 
anggeat that, without int^^rfering with thia proviaion, 20 aenior acholarahipa ahonld 
l>e awarded in the Dacca I'niveraity. ft at Ra. 26 and 1ft at Ra. 20. They ahould 
be divided l>etween the candidatea for the intemuHiiatt^ exaiiiinatiun in arta and in 
aoience prq;><>rtionatc)y to the number <»r candidatea wdio paaa, and they ahould be 
awardtnl to aucceaaful candidatea in order of merit without territorial limitation. 
Henim* acholarahipa gained in tin* (Calcutta or Dacca lJnivei*aity alnaild b<.> tenable in 
either Univeraity. Eveiy aenior scholar atndying in the Dacca Univt^nMty ahould be 
required to r»‘ad for honoura. 

6. Kncouragtunent of poat>gradunte study will be an important feature of the 
Dacca Univeraity, and a reaaonablo numl>er of acholarahipa, tenable for two ytuira, 
ahould be provided to enable meriturioiia atudenta to avail thomaelvea of the oppor- 
tunitiea that will be afl'ordeti by the aeminar ayatem t<* work for the M.A. degree. 
We anggeat ten aeholarahipa. each of the value of Ra. HO. They ahould be award- 
ed annually by the Council the recfnnmendation of the General Ibwrtl of Htudica. 
The award ahould be confined to atudenta who have taken their degree in th(» Dmma 
Univeraity. and they ahonld be tenable mily in that ITniveraity : honoura atudenta 
ahonld abme he eligible for them. The full numlier of acholarahipa ahould b«» awarded 
only' in caae the ('ouncil ia aatiafied that there are at leaat ten atudenta who arc of 
sufficient merit to he |K>at-graduate achoiara. A careful obaervance f)f thia principle 
will cauae the honour of holding poat-graduate acholarahipa to he priami evon more 
tjian the jMiuuniary advantag- . 

At the time <»f the award of poat-gnidiiate acholarahipa, the Goiincil ahould elect 
a scholar to be the Dacca acholar of the year. He ahould Im clnja(m aa being the 
moat diatingiiiahed atudeiit, and, unleaa there ia a atudent who ia markedly ui>ove the 
standard of the n*8t, the acholarahip ahould remain unallotted. 'I’he Dacica scholar 
should receive an extra em<»iument of Ra. 10 a iiKwith. 

7. We have already’ recommended, in (’hapter V'lII, the grant of a certain 
number of research acholarahipa : theae will complete the gratJuatc ayatem <»f Govern- 
ment acholarahipa in the Arta and Semnee Departmenta. Proposals relating to 
acholarahifia in special and professional colleges and <leijartmenta are made in the 
chapters concem»)d. 

* « 

Fees are payable monthly in advance, and achtJarahi) a ahould he paid on the 
aame . ayatem ; delay in their ] aynient, such aa occurs net infretjaeiitly at present, 
.involves great hardship upon atudenta. 

fi. Gimemment 8chclarti*p$ /or Muhammidan$ ukd Bademrd Clataes. — 'I'he 

Qovemiiimit ol Kaatem Bengal and Aaaam granted 12 a^mior acltoIarafaipH 811001011 / 

, , ■ 12 
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for MuhammaUanH, 6 at Ra. 15 and 6 at Re. 10 a month. Theao scholar- 
ahipa may bo left for competition in collegea outaide Dacca, separate arrangements 
being made for the new University. Muhammadan students will l>e eligible equally 
with all other students to compete for open scholarships, and any farther encourage* 
ment should take the form of monthly stipends. The holders of these stipends 
should not be designated scholars, since to give them this title would detract from 
the academic honour attaching to the) general University scholarships. We suggest 
that a sum of Rs. 600 a month should l>e allotted for distribution in this form to 
Muhammadan students in the senior classes of the Arts and Science Departments. 
The distribution, including tlu! detennination of the amount (which should not 
exceed Hs. 20 a month) of the stip(^nd iii each case, should be made by a special 
committee consisting of tiie V'ioo-Ghancellor, the Principal of the Muhammadan 
College and the two nominated members of the governing body of that college. 
We do not make similar proposals for junior Htit'<ends because these must be granted 
on the results of an entrance examination common to the two Universities and 

cannot be calculattMi separately for Dacca. 

One senior scholarship of Rs. 15 is provided for backward classes in the Kastern 
Hcngal and Assam rules. We suggest that this scholarship should be retained for 
students reading in the ('nicutta University, and that for the Dacca University a 
sum of Us. -iO a month should be awarded by a special sub-committee composed of 
the Vice-Chancellor and two members appointed by tin; Council, in stip<mds of 
not more than Us. 20 to deserving students of backward classes. 

Three law scholarships of the value of Us. 10 are provided for Muhammadans by 
the Kastern Hengal and Assam rules. Two of these should be awarded to graduates,, 
of the Dacca, and the remaining one to a graduate of the (Calcutta, University. They 
should bo tenable in either University. • 

i). Free Studentektps . — lii accordance with the general Government system, eight 
free studentships are allotted to the Dacca College. We consider that in the new 
University tin; grant of free Btildentshii)s should be confined to the colleges specially 
intended for ptK»rt*r studimts, and we propose 18 for each of the Jagaungth and 
Muhammadan Collegt^s. Free studmitships should be allotted by the governing bodies 
of tlu; two collegtfs to meritorious and pdbr students ; it should be open to them in 
any case to give half remission to two students instead of full remission to a single 
student. The free student system should be confined to undergraduate classes. 

10. Prizes . — An annual sum of Rs. 500 should be allotted to the University for 
prises. 'I'he Council should fix the number and value of priztw, and should award 
them on the recommendation of the General Board of Studies. They should bo few 
in number in order that a University prise may be regarded as a great distinction. 

11. Endowment SchotarMps^ Prwss^ ,ete . — A list of the scholarships, prises and 
medals, which have be^en endowed by private munificelioe in coimecii^ with ^the 
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Dacca CoUcgCi is given on psgss 9S3-934 of Part II of tho (Jslendiar of the tiJalcnttc 
University for the year 1912. Thc^ oemditions attached to these l»enefactionB should 
be revised to suit the new conditions, after consultation with tho donors or thoir 

representatives. • 

Throe senior scholarships of the aggregate value i»f Us. 42 a month in each year 
have l>een allotted to Eastern Bengal and 8ylhet from tho Mohsiu Fund. We 

recommend that in lieu of three soholurshii>s a sum of Rs. 84 a month should be 

distributed in the form of stipends to Muhammadan studtMits of the siuiior classes 

by the same committees that will distribiiti^ thi3 (Jovormnent Muliainiiiadan siiptmds. 
Tlw Director of Public Instruction, in making the annual nllotment to collegt^s from 
the Mohsin Fund for thc?i maintenance of poor students, should assign ii lump sum 

to tho Dacca University, which should be devotcHf mainly to Bt!p(?nd% teir junior 

• 

students. 

12. Our Muhainmatlan colleagues consider that tho spi'cial facilities provided for 
Muhammadan students in the shape of scholarships, stipends and free studentships 
are insufticiont for the requirements of the Muhammadan ctanmuniiy. Bui any 
proposals to extend the eleemosynary system beyond the limits we have suggested 
would raise general questions of great imi ortanco common to tho whole province, 
and as such would appear to be beyond the scoi>e of our functions. 
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Residential System. 

In spito of till* fji'owinpf roengnition <>f the value of the reaidential ayRtein, the 
actant acnoniriiodatioii hitherto provided in Indian UniveraitieB in Binall compared with 
their reqnireimuitH, and the new UniverHity will not 'fulfil itH puipose unlesB it makea 
HO ffrent an advance aw to nnunint to a change in kind rather than in degree. 
conHidor that all stiidentH not living with parcntH or duly authorized guardians should 
rcHidf! in college, and we have includinl in our plans and estimates accommodation 
Hudicient to (‘liable effect to lie givtm to this principle. 

2. No Ktudimts’ niesses or non-collegiate hostels should !)(:> permitti'd to exist in 
coniK'tction with the new llniversity ; even the p(‘rinission to live with an authorized 
guardian must Ih' carefully regulated and controlled, since laxity in this respect may 
easily defeat tin* oltject of the r(*sidential system. A studtMit should not be pennittiMl 
to join a colleg(' and l»econu‘ a member of the University until tin* <|Uostiou of his 
ri'sideiice has Ikhmi settled. H((sidence except in his own home should be allowed 
only on spt'cial conditions : the student must lx* expressly conHded to the care of 
the pi'i'son with whom he is to reside ; the latter, having bei'ii interviewed by the 
college authoriti(*s and approved as a fit and suiiable guardian, must formally 
assume charge and responsibility. In admitting siudmits preference should Im 
given up to tin? limit of aceoiiiinodation fo those who int('nd to ri'side in college. 
Fears have Is'en (mt(»rtain«‘d that the expjuist* (*t residing in hosbds will be so great 
us to detc'r stmh'iits of av(.‘rnge lut'ans from entering the University. If the proposals 
made in the presiuit chapter commend themselves to fiovernment. those tears will 
prove groundless, and none but the very poorest will (?x|H*ri(*nce any difliculty owing 
to tilt' expense of hostel life. For this class scholarships and free studentships should 
he })rovid('d, and private lilieraiity should be called into play. 

M. The follovxing statement ooinparos the numlHO- of students, including medical 
studimts, in each of the four Arts collegt's with tin? proposed residential accommodation ; 




Total. 

In residence. 

Dacca (’olh'g(‘ 

• • • t 

660 

640 

New Collegff 

• • • 

540 

400 

Jagannath Chilh'ge 

• • • 

... 54(6 

.340 

M uluitninadan College 

• • • 

520 

220 



2.060 

1.500 
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StudentR trf the felamio Studiee Department have not boon entered in the above 
statement. Residence in the Mahainroadan (College will be o|mmi to them as fi*tndy as 
to students of arts, science and medicine, but tliey will very often belong to a some- 
what different anti poorer class. Po«)r madrasah students an* not infr«M|nent(y luaised 
and supported by charitable ijmsmis under the ” jagir ” system, and o<H>8e(iuently 
many will not be able U) live in college. It will l»e the duty of tht* authorities of the 
Muhannuadan College to see that those who live, in jagirs or otherwist>, outside the 
odlege, are properly bmktHl after by responsilth' js'istam. For thei .hignnnath (^>lb»go 
a comparatively large non-residentinl margin has been left ; slunild it prove posHil>le to 
make this margin narrower, furtlnw hcwtel auooininiKlaiion should Ik> provided. We 
attach the utmost imisM'tauce to the principle that as lnrg»' a propoition *»>f. students 
as possible should be in residems', siiio>> it is only on such students fliat the full 
benefits of University life can be conferred ; in each ctdlege additional hostid accom- 
modation should from time to time be providt*d to the fulleHi t'Xtent to whicli it can bo 
utilizHl. Arrangmuents for providing the adtlitional Hceoinimxlaiion should be flexiblo 
and should atlmit of tim grou) ing under one tntlh'ge (»f hostels 4if difierent t.y|H)8. 
Thus, ill the opinion of many, the various missionary .tgemu'es liave fouml tln*ir umat 
valuable s|»hcr<‘ of work in conmn^ttion with hostels, and there is no nwsmi why a 

missionary bfdy should not conduct a hostel und(*r the auspices ami authority of a 

cdlege. In the same way new luistids may be established for sisKual classes or 
may be open to all. Unless such variety is fiossible, oppurtunity for inetUing the 
growing demands which the widening tendetenes of Indian thought ar<‘ creiitin 

will not exist, or at all events will not fully exist, in the future. 

4. We liave adopted the small ilonnitory system f«>r college hostels. In 
designing in'W buildings we have provid<>d nHims to contain four stmlents — the 

aryaiigcuneiit obtaining in thtJ Dacca (’olh'ge — and in adapting <*xiHting buildings we 

have kept as near as posfiiliic’ to the saim* figun>. 'I'he dormitory rcHun in the 
«>rditiary course is UH«id for private study, and it should rmt contain nmre than a few 
students. Kach college will have one or inon* coniinon-nKims for tin* usi* of- both day 
scholars and resident students. Furniture should be providtil on a imidest scale, 

and we ,iiavo framed an cstimat<* {ifide Appendix IX) based on that HU|Ji>lied 

in 'the Dacca Some members of the teaching staff must reside in each 

hostel and bi? responsible ftir its management. Provision has Iw3<*n made for quarters 
for such suficrintendents, Kuropr^aii ami Indian, marriiHl ami bachelor, according to the 
requirements of t^ch hostel. Details an* shown in tim plans of the various <‘itllegi<s. 
It is essential for the maintenance of discifilitie thift hostids shoubJ be locke<i up at 
night ; they have therefore either been Jocattsi <»n the second storey, or have* l>eeri 
provided with barred windows and an entrance which may b<> cUsuhI. 

Dining nxaiis and kitchens soffioient for the wln>Ie namlH-w of rcsidtuit students 
have been provide for each cdlege. I'he dining rooms for Hindus an^ desigmd so 
that sittdents may sit in rows cm the floor in accordance witb^ existing custom. Light 
partitiems may be erected where* necessary to separate difl’erent eastc’S. A ,stnp of 
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(;p*ound round bot)i dining room and kitchen should be cemented, and every precaution 
should bo taken to secure cleanliness. Muhammadan students are accustomed to sit at 
a table, and a large dining ball, sufficient to accommodate all the students, is provided 
for the Muhatntnadan (college somewhat on the model of a college hall in an Knglish 
University. '^I'hero will be rows. of long tables for students, a high table for professors 
at one end of the rerun, and a tal)le for graduate students at the other. 

6. It will greatly benefit college and Uhiversity life if young graduates 
studying for the Master’s degree or engaged in research work reside in college 
and take {uirt in its affairs. We have therefore made provision for a certain 
number of rooms for graduates and junior assistants in all colleges. Post-graduate 
students may take their meals with the others ; but separate messing accommodation 
should, whore possible, be arranged for junior assistants. Residence in college 
should be optional for all graduates ; but where a junior assistant is required to 
take part in the general care of the students, it may bo made a condition of his 
appointment that he should live in college. 

6. (/onvtmient arrangements cannot be made to receive Namasudras and others 
of the lower castes in the general hostels, and it is to be feared that this difficulty 
sometimes stands in the way of their rocelving University education. Wo therefore 
propose that an extra hostel should he attached to the Dacca College, and that it 
should be used, if this be found <Iesirable, for the acoomm<Klation of a special caste 
or castes such as the Namasudras. A large building to the north-east of Govern- 
ment House (No. 2.'$ on the gcmeral plan) can b«» readily converted into • a woll- 
oquippe<] hostel. It will contain 32 nxnns for students ; most of those Avill accom- 
modate <mo student only, but some are larger and may be used for young graduates, 
or for two or more students, should extra accommodation be netsded. Two dining 
rooms, a commt»n-room, three preparation rooms, and a library are also provided. 
Quarters should bo erected for a superintendent, who should bo a professor of the 
Dacca Collegts to the cast of the main building. 

7. Each college will be responsible for the management of its own residential 
arrangements and for the enforcement of discipline in its hostels. General regulations 
dealing with matters of cardinal importance in which uniformity is desirable should' be 
made by the University, and suhjpot tt$ these, each college should make its own 
rules. 

8. No rent is at present charged to students for hostel accommodation in 
either the Dacca or the Jagannath College. With & view to afford every 
encouragement to the adoption of the refidential system in the new University 
we recommend that the existing Dacca practice should be continued, and that 
students should be permitted to live in college without payment of rent. This 
oonoession is a grt>at one ; but we hcipe that the Government will he prepared to 
grant it, in view especially of the cantiour contained in their 1^8oluti<m iqipointing 
the profent committee, against moreasing the cost' of education to studente. 
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A charge sliould be made towarda the expenditun* incurred in boaiels for 
aerrmits, upkctj^ir of famiture and of kitchen and dining utenstla, lighting, water, 
aanitary arrangementa and medical attendance. A monthly f<^c of Ha. 2*8, payable 
throughour the year, will be r(»aaonable. 

9. In the Dacca (College Htudonts manage their own ineaaing. The anperin- 

tendent of the hostel appoints a ineaaing clerk j»n<l a Ktaff cooks ainl aorvanta ; 
and every month two of their number are appointed by the students to supervise the 
purchase, cooking and serving of the f<K)d. At the <'ud of the inmith the aggregate 
cost of servants, food. (.*tc., is divided among the members of the mess. This system, 
which has been found to work well in practice, should be retaiiUHl. Grcj^ter diificulty 
is oxporienc(Kl. especially in the case «.if pwr students, in providijig the light refresh- 
ment which is taken on rising ami at about four o’clock. ^ Some improvement might 
be eflected in this r4.'Kpect by establishing a respectable ptwson as .-i retail purveyor in 
a sh<H) in the University precincts, wlio would semi n>uud men to the colleges to sell 
various kinds of light fiH.nl. W'e suggest the aeipiisition for this purpme, and 
also for the accommcHlation of a b«H»kseUer. (*t twt» shojai i*n siti* No. 8. It will 
be nect.'ssary t(* make bett«w provisitm than exists at present for the supply of 
gmid milk to students at a reasonable price. The estahlislumnit of a Univtwsity 
mark(‘t has been sugg<>ste<l ; but wu think that it will be better to utillxi* existing 
markets, which should be improved and watched with some vigilance. A municipal 
market within «'asy rt^ach of the IJuiviu'sity would be gn^at advantage. 

10. It will bi‘ Incurnbtmt on the University to provide adequ.ate im*dioal ntteml- 

auco and n-liof for the very large numbm* of students wh<i will be in rcisiilenoe. 

The Kanina disisMisary (No. 14 on tin* general plan), which is no longer retjuinni for 
the purjKWc for which it was built, will make a v(‘ry convenient hospital for the 
University. Tin* rooms will aocoiimnNlait* 11 patients, leaving one part of the building 
to sorv<*. as a iHspi'iisary. The coinpotimi sliouhl be extemJi'd up to tin* railway line, 
and a small ward for iiifi^ctious cast's, tw<i cook-houses and quartei'H for si'rvauts will 
Imi built, 'Pile hospital will be in the imnie<liat«’ charge of a Sub-Assistant tSurgeon. 

for wh«>in quarters already exist. Ajiait fr<»m the ctuitral dis|)ensary a small stock 

t)f medicines, un<ler the charge of a compouruhrr, should be k»*i)t in each of the 
princi{>al coUt'ge lKJ«t4*ls. 

The University Profess.ir of Physical Utlucation (tee t,’ha})ter XV) will be in 
general charge <if the arrnngi'iiients for medical relief. lie will Int ln>l})«‘4l by two 
Assistant Huiigeons, who will visit tin* hostels daily, ami by the Sub- Assistant Surgimn 
in ohargt*) of the hospital. 'Pint Assistant Sui^geons may be allowed private pVactico 
and one of tht.*in might also be appranted to lecture in materia fiicclica to tin? medical 
stndente .of the University. For e.stimat<fs of initial and recurring cost, see Aiq^uidiocs 
tSL and X. 

11. In order that a University may become a residential institutirm, teachers as 
wall as students mast live within it and hnd tb(*re the inter<>st and occupation of 
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their daye. At praeent Home professors after they leave the lecture room take little 
interest in their college and pay little attention to their students. *Xhe system — the 
lack of all that makes Frjr ati inspiring corporate life— not the teachers, is to blame 
for this state of affairs. We prfj|)oee that a large proportion of the teachers should 
liv(» within the precincts of the new University ; that every' encouragement should be 
given to them to assrxsiate with one another and to take, a common interest in 
University affairs ; and that their duties slnsild fUxtond to all aspects of student life. 

12. There are 1.5 houses built for Kuropeans within the area proposed for the 
University, a few of wiiioh are large fuiough for two families. Including the 11 sets 
of quarters which exist or are to b«* constructed in connection with collegj* hostels, 
and the houses to he luiilt Cor the Principal and one of the professors of the (College 
for the well-to-do Ulasses. the total provision will amount to 11) sets of married and' 
18 sets of unmarried quarters. 'I'his will suffice for tin* accommodation of the Indian 
Kdiicational Service ami other Kiiropitan oliict*rs, wh*) will number 88, ineliiding all 
dopartnumts of instruction and administration. It is not iiec<*ssary to provide for 
the full nilmlxu*, since some olKcers wilt always bo on leave, and soiix' whose Cnmilies 
are away will prefer to live together rather than to mnintuin separate t'stablishments. 
Wt5 have not attempted tf> assign liouses to the vari«ms colleges of the Univi'rsity. 
since the arrangmnent must vary according to the cumvenience of the inoiiient. .\I1 
innttei'H conmteted with the allotment ef houses should be st'ttb'd by the V'ice-tMian- 
otdlor, anil oflioors will be expectixl to live in the houses which are apportiomsl to 
them. 

Six of tlie houses are at piesimt oocupiinl during a portion of the year by 
Members of the (’twiicil and otticers of tin* head-quarters staff of the (Tovernment of 
Hengal. If they are ooiiverteil to the use of the University, oilier liousi*s must J)e 
provided for these olKcials. In any event it will be necessary to build, since there are 
not sufficient honsos both for the University and the (lovernment ; this l>eing so. we 
trust that the (lovernment will give Full oonsidi'ration to the paramount importance of 
housing the staff in the immi'diate neighbourluxid of the colleges, and will permit the 
existing buildings to bo uswl by the University, constructing now residences , for their 
own use. area known as the Park, which lies east of the Hamna between the 

northern section of the civil station and the new Government House, would appear to 
be the most appropriate siti' for thi'se residonoos. We may point out that if this 

ache were not. adopted, the advantages which are connected with the grouping of the 

University huiUlings in a single and well-defined area woiild bif lost, and that future 
extensions would have to be carried iwit to the disadvantage equally of the University 
and of the civil station. 

■i. 

18. IVovision must also U? made for residence within the University of 9 ^ 
considerable proportion of the Indian members of the staff. It is not necessary to 
provide for all of them, as many would prefer to live in the town. ,VVe consider 
that it will surtiee for the present, it quarters are made available fw 40 officers 
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of the Proriucial Kducational Serrioe and 15 of lower grade. Thta proviaion has 
been uiado in the plane and eetimatee in the form of (juartera attadnid to hostels 
and of existing and new baildings. Here again it must Im taken as a oonditirm d; 
service that an mast reside in a house that has been alh)ttod to him. 

Seven houses are reserved for Kuropeau subordinates, including olHoers of the 
Kngineering ('oUege ami schtxi) and of the administrative staff ; of those five have 
already been built in a dmible row* north of the comptstiid of tUo Kngineering (Jolh^gw. 

14. To the ortict'iu who rt*eido in the Lnivc*rsity duties will bo assigned whiolt 
will take up inutdi of their time and <>nerg>*. In addition to a full share of class 
work they will he r**qnir«‘d to look after tin' sports and social life of ,the students* 
they will be expectiMl to t'xercise a more detailed sU|:Hn‘vision over thqjnif' and they 
’will be able to meet them in more intimatr' relationship than has hitlierto Imen 
practicable. These conditions may involve work at atiy hour of the day, and ^will 
render the life of u professor mon* ardmtus than has hitherto been the rule. This 
new burden should bo accompanied by a new* privih'gi^ ; and the most appropriate 
reoc^iitioii will, in our opinion, he the extension of the present rules regarding frtM’s 
quarters to cov'er all iiieinhers of the statf who reside within the University. Wo 
therefore strongly recommend that no rent should he charg«>d for the residences 
provided in accordance with the pniposals made in this chapter. 
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TitK fndian UnivtjrBitios (>otnirii8Hion very truly obserywl that Indian studentB are 
rarely guilty of dieorder. but that they need cloeo and friendly Buporviaion. The 
reaidential nrrangenionta deocrihed in the last chapter will greatly facilitate the grotvth 
of an intitnat(4 relationship Ix'twtum t<<aohers and students and will iK>rniit of a regularly 
organized tutorial system. We suggest that arrangements be made on the following 
general lines : — 

» (1) A house tutor should be appointed by the J’rincipjd of the college for every 

50 undtu’graduates in residence. 

(2) As far as possible, a tutor should have the students residing in a compact 
l>bxjk of riMiiiis under his charge. 

(5) It will be the duty of the tutor so to guide his students tluit they will 
df-'rivo the fullest beiK'fit of which tlu'y are eapjible, from the opportunities 
which the University will ahord. Me must therefore know them indivi-, 
dually ainl make himself readily accessible tr> them, taking an interest in 
their stiidii's, sports ami oth(*r pursuits. 

(4) The tutor should visit the rooms of his students at regular intervals, and 

should api>oiiit a time and plac«' at which any of his stmlents may 8e^ 

' him. 

(5) All applications rtgarding leave, studies, t'tc., shouhl Ik* presented to tfie 

tutor ill the first instance. 

(6) A register sIuMild be kept by tin* tutor showing the occasions on which 

he has visiteil liiif students, and on which they have come to him : this 

it'gister shiHihl bo inspiufted by the Principid. ^ 

(7) 'Pho tutor shcMild keep a terminal register n'gjirding his stmlents, in which 

IMirticulars such us tin* following should bo entered : — 

(<») attendance at lectures (posted (</) health, 

by the clerk from _ the (e) participation in games, 

registers), (/) pimishments, 

(A) college* examination rosnits, (g) reports of professors. 

(c) ooiuluct in hostel, ’ (A) rt'inarks of the tutor. 

A terminal report based on these particulars shmtid be sent to parents anJ g.iar* 
dians. 'Phese n^ports will be prepared in the college t^oe, and should be submitted 

by the tutor to the Principal who will remark on them in any case in which he 

thinks fit. ' 
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The tntorial syiitem can be carried out much more eaaily and efficienUy for 
resident etadents than for those who live in the town ; moreover all professors have 
not the foculties which would render them suitable for this tutoriid work, and we 
doubt whether the staff of the colleges will allow of the extension of the soheme to 
non-resident students. If, however, the authorities of any odlege find themselves able 
to arrange for such an extension, the experiment should be tried. In the case of 
non-resident stuilents, a terminal report should in any event be pix^pared embodying 
such of the above items as the conditions will allow. 

2. The n^sjjonsilulity for the mninteuanoo of discipline within a college should 
njst prinnirily with the Priiiciiwl, wluise orders should be final exo«'pt in the cast' of 
an otience invtilving nisticntion beytmd the end of the term or expulsictft. ,* Tint imnn- 
•bors of the committee ditter in their views as to the prticetlure to bti followtHl in 
dealing with stich cases. Whilst the majority uonsiilttr that a nderence should Im 
nuide to the govt'niing hotly of the ctillitgt', which shoultl pass final orders upon it, 
& strong miiuirity tlunk that tht* punishment should be infliot<»d by the Principal, whose 
decision should be subject to confirmation by the Vioe-(>hanoellor. University teachers 
will exercisi' ordinary powers tif discipline in class rtsans and laboratories, anti should 
report any grave oast' t>f iniseontluct to the Principal tif the college. The general 
control of comliiot in the University initsitle tmllegits, class rtsmis and laboratorit'S should 
be exercised by the Warden, the t'xecutive assistant tif ths Vict'-Uhnncellor. A.II cotti' 
plaints of mistionduct liy or ttiwards siutleuts should Is.' tnotic to him, and he should 
have power to punish students l»y fine, informing the authorities of the collegt* in each 
case. Should the offence Is* a gravt' tme, tleinantiing a heavier punishment, tho 
•ffender siitmlt] Ix' reported to the collt'ge authorities who shtiuld deal with him aS' 
they think lit. Tint Warden shoultl alsti keep a careful wotcii ujsin tins behaviour of 
students anti should try by all means in his pow<*r to maintain a high stantlanl tjf 
ptilitenesH and «irtlt,»rly conduct ain<)ngst members tif tin* University. 

3. Wci otinsitlt'r that tin* billowing general principles should be tibserveil with 
regard to attendance at ItKilurtis : — 

(l^' atteinlance at lectures slniuitl be compulsory ; 

(2) wilful failure on the part <if a studtmt tti attend slnmltl be liealt with by 

his college as a breach of discipline ; 

(3) jM'rsistent absence without leave should tmtail forfeiture of permission to sit 

ftir the University examination ; 

(4) college nuthmtics should not grant leave of absence tuther from lectures 

or from the University without duo cause and careful erniuiry ; 

,(5) if the number of abscnct's, including auth<«ni.zed leave, ammints to <ive»* 40 

‘ per cent., the student should l»e debarred from presenting himself at 
the examination, aince bo will xuA have reoeivwJ a doe measure of Uiii- 
versity training. 
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4. Th« wearing of cap ami gown or other diacinotive Univeraity dreaa ia an 
aid to diacipline and an encouragement to corporate feeling. The. dreaa of Hindu 
atiidenth dot^a not lend itaelf readily to diatinctive treatment, and it doca not appear 
to he practicable t(» proacrihe any kind of Univoraity uniform for undergraduates. 
The auh-oonimittee for the ^fllhan^nadan College recommend that a uniform dress 
should he preacrihed fr»r the meinhora of that college ; in their case no special 

obstacle f^xists, and we think that the suggestion is a gf>od oner Graduates in 

residence should W(tar tlndr gowns at all University functions and for lectures. 
I’he University and each of the ctdleges should have its own arms, iiuitto and colours, 
and a uniform systiMii of colours for tiie various s|Mn'tH should obtain throughout 
the collegits. 

it. We «li) not find it possible to lay <lown any general ruh^s or principles, 

regarding religious instruction and observance in the University. If a spontaneous 
demand arisi’s on the part of any Ixsly of [mreiits, the University authorities will 

douittless give it ev(*ry (fousideration. In tlie Muhaiiuuadan ('ollege the (piestioii is 
much simpler, and the great desire of the Muhammadan community that due atten- 
tion should l»(' pai<i to religion can, we think. i»e satisfied without any infringement 
of the cardinal principlt^ of ndigioiis neutrality. 'I'lie sub-committee for tin* Muliani- 
madan Cellego made cc'rtaiu recouimendatioiis on this subject which iimy. in our 
opinion, be iU’ceptml. They art* as follows : — 

*■ Prayer ami religious observanee and instruction should be compulsory for those 
boys whose parents so wish, umler regulations to be made l».v the govf*rning body 
of the college. A stmb*iit seeking aduiission to the college should submit a state- 
ment by bis parent or guardian stating whetiu'r it is liesired that he should receive 
ndigioiis instruction, atteiul prayers, and follow observances. 

“Subject to the approval of the Principal, the governing body sImuM arrange) 

for religious instruction to U* given by the staff, the staH* inoluding the professors 

of the Islamic Studies Uepartment. 

"Subjtuit to the approval o( tlu* Principal, the governing bexly should appoint a 
member of tlu' staff, who is wiiliug to undertake tin* duty, to be the Dean of the 
college for the purpose of regulating religicsis instruotioii and observances. * « 

“ It will be lor the governing botljL to determine bow far these regulations 
should l)e made applicable to non-resident students.” 

No Muhamtiiiulaii member of the staff should be required to give religious 

iustruutiuu or to siqx*rvise religimis tibservaaoe unless he so wishes ; as, however, a 
oousiderabh* {mrtioii of the staff will be engaged in the teaching of thoolog}' and 

religion, no difficulty is likely to be expiirieuocd in securing voluntary iustruotors. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Physical Training. 


A RKHiHKNTiAi. Uuiv<‘r«ity Hliould so «l<‘volop tin* luniy, tho inti'ilccr. und tlu> 
character of its stiultnitH that t.lu>y may l>ocom<* iitiMi in tlio fiilloHt himiho of tln^ 

word, and tlio athletio aspoet of ITnivoraity liCo is IIuih an oloinont of primary 
im|K»rtanfo. Tin,* IJiiivorsity <»f Dacca, l>y r«*ahon of its coin|)actncHs and the ample 
space available for its use, will he in a very favisirahle position to organijse a regnlar 
system of physical traininfr adapted to the needs, ami desiiu^neil to improve the 
physique, of the general Isxly of stmlents. The su h-coiniaiUee on Stmit'nts’ AfTairu 
have, in consultation with Dr. .1, IJ. (Jray, Physical Director id the Y. M. (1. A.. 

Calcutta, and a<lviser to tin* tiovernment Hengtd on iiuestions aonn«>ctod with 

physical tnlucation, worked out a stdieme well suited to hxjal conditions, which we 

have adoftted without important modification. 


The seheme is based upm the system in f(»ree in the liuniing American Univer- 
skies, uoiubined with the I'nivi'rsity and co||i>glate athletic organ i/.ation characteristic 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Kvery student will receive imlividnal «uire and physical 
training appropriate to his needs and constitution, and at the same time every 
encouragement will Im* given to outd'Nir games ami spn-ts, and to the healthy rivalry 
of inter-collegiate and University comp(;tiiions. 

> 

2 . At the lieml of the «lepariinetit of physical tsiueation will lx* a University 
professor, a medical officer with spsual training in physical tlitvelopmeni. Dr. Cray 
believes that a qualified officer could be obtained on Indian Kducationai Service terms. 
If no one with the n'quisite training or expi*rien(H‘ ''an be procure«| foun Krigiand, 
it may be nesjessary at the mitset to have recourst* t<.) Aineritta for an offi<Mo* similar 
to those wh^» preside over physical KJncatlon in Yale, Harvanl and other Awerican 
Universities. 


.3, The first duty of the department will lx.* the imvlical examination of 
students on becoming members of the University. The examination will be e<»mpul- 
sory for all freshmen, and will be carried out by the University professor at the 
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beginning of frach year. Systematic records, which will be used both to r^^uUte 
training and for statistical purposes, will be kept of the inoasarenfents of students 
and of the other results of this examination. Many students suffer fn>m ailments 
which, if taken in time, can easily cured, but which, if neglected, tend to 
beconm chronic. For such the medical examination will bo followed by suitable treat- 
ment by the; University medical staff. Aft(>r the first year medical examination will 
be voluntary, but it is beli<‘ved that many htutlents in onler to test their dt;volop- 
ment will desire to l»e examined [x'rifMlically. 


4. The training of tlu> student will have a theoretical ami a practical side. 

Tin; theoretical inHtrin-ti<»n will bo simple, the rudiments of physiology and anatomy 
leading to an elementary kiiowledge of the hygiene «»f the individual and (;ommunity, 
and some simple demonstration of '* first aid ”. Th<; coiirst* will comprise one lecture 
a Week during the first two years, and a pa|M'r will be s(‘t on tin; subject at tin? 

intiM'iiu'diute examination. Kailur<; to pass in this paper will not entail failun* in the 
examination, but the simbmt. will lie n'quired to alttunl furtln'r courses and again 

to appear at the examination, which he must pass before taking his degr(*e, at the 

end of the third or fourth year. The University prof»‘Ssor will deliver the lecture.s, 
the stinbuits of each y(>ar beijig divided into two sectioiiH : In* will thus give four 
lectures a wi'ek. 


.'). Fvi*ry resident student will be re<|uire«l, as the basis of bis practieal train- 
ing, to t,ak*‘ at least one hour of ajiproved phj'sical «*xt'rci8e thr(*e times a week. At 
the outset it may not be pissible t> extend this compulsory principle to non-resident 
students. Both resident and n m-resident students will also b«; enc)arag«*d to take an 
active part in collegi* and University athletic life. 


At the initial medical examination stiub*nts will be divided into the physically 
fit and unfit. Special ext'icises; of a tlier.'i|x*utic kind, will be prescribed for the latter 
class and will In* continued, without other form of physical e.Ker<;iae unless specially 
porrnittetl, until the student is cureil and passes into the main classes of the physic* 
ally fit. For other students the e impulsiwy course of .. the first year will consist 
(•ntiri'ly of physi(;al exercises of an educative and eirrective eharaeter. In* addition 
thej' will be encouraged to take a voluntary part in Kf)<>rtM and gairu*8. After the 
first year the stiulent may select, for his three hours of compulsory training, any 
outdfoor nr indoor exercise provideil by the University or by his college. 

'I’he colleges will be respoihsiUe to the University for st;eing that all their resident 
students take these compulsory pericxls of exenu'se. One* member of the c(Alege staff, 
who lakes an interest in athletics, will '8tt|)crvise the i>rgauizati<m of the colle^ie 
games and will control the compulsory system, which, ..may bt; based on reports 
presented by the students themselves, each student li»eing provided with a weekly 
diary oaixl on which to enter particulars of his daily exercise : at the end of the 
week he will deposit this card at tlm ooUe^ office. 
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6. Provisirm will W nude for tho fitlluwing t<port« and paatiines : — 


Indoou. 


Kxercioos. Buoh as Indian iStnglo stick, ok*, 

ciulia, O^'mimatica. 


OoTnooK. 


(Jricket. 

Fives. 

Cross-country running. 

Football. 

Iladmiiitun. 

Swimming;^ 

Hookey. 

Athletic s]>orts. 

Riding. 

Tennis. 



7. Iinhsu* exercises 

w'ill centre in ibo gymnasium, in 

which will also i)e situaksi 


till* cllicc of tht‘ University imifcaaor and hia oxniiiinatiou riKtiii. gyiunaaium 

(ho<> plate No. .'M) will coinpriac a c<>ntral hall of tin? diincnaiona 120 f«^(!t X 60 fi^ct 
with a verandah along two Bid(‘M 15 feet in width, and, along the other Nidos, 
tin* tmtrancc hall, the ofticcH of tin* profoasor, the oxamination n)«)m, store rr)oinH, 
gallery, etc, ■'FuciUtuw for washing ate! changing will he, provided. The 
gyiniiaatic apparatue, aa is the rule in inodiTit g^'innaeia, will be easily removable, 
in ord<M* that the whole Ihwr Mi)ac<* may Im* available for exercises. The educative, 
corrective, and therapeutic exercises will lx* ttnder the general control of the Univer- 
sity professor. A gymnastic instnictor with assistantH will be in innnediato charge 
of the gymnasium. An dpt n sjaict! w'ill be uvailabht outside the gymnasium on 
which, when the weather p<!rniitH, physical exercises may take place. 

8. Kach college will have its own playing-lieUls, and the varitsis forms of out- 
dcM>r at||letics will h«: organised on the basis of ' colh^ge clubs, eomfs^titions being 
arranged between variojis teams w'ithin the <!olh‘ge. Kach oliib will select a k^nm 
to represent the collegia in inter-collegiate and other inatchi'S. I'he pr<»feBsor respcai- 
stble for the aililid/itfs of the colh^ge will w'ork in eotijunction w'ith the eolleg*' chilw. 
A otJlegif athletic asswiation will be fomied, of wbicli tin.* professor in charge of 
games will l>e the president, an<i tin‘ members will be tli(> captains of the collide 
games. A University Athletic Association will he r<x]uired for the control of Univer- 
sity grounds and tK|tiipineut, for the inanagenieiit of inter-collegiate and University 
matches, and for the selection of University teairis. 'I’he Wanleti. tht; University 
. professor of physical education, the od[l«^ professors responsible for games, ancl the 
« captains at the University and o<dlege teams will memlters, and the Principal 
of a coltsge should Im a^minted by the Vioe>(.?tian^llor to act as president. 
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For cricket, footltall and liockey a ITnivoraity and fifteen college grounds will be 
provided in the lai'n^e aitn, hIiowii on the ground plan of the University and in plate 
Ko. 2 : if necesHary, r>ther grounds tnay be added on the adjacent land to the north. 

A pavilion will be erected f«>r th«* University, and sev’eral sheds for changing and 
for Bt(>ring ittipleinents iM*ar the colleg** gnsinds. TJjere are nunicnNis sites for tennis 
and badminton ciurts round all the colleges, and such courts may be made to 

any extent dosinnl. Aitliough (.pportunities for buchninton will be provided by way of 
relaxation, it should not be regarded as a rect^iised Univei*8ity or c*)lleg<' sport. 
S«'veral courts for fives will be built and will la* under the control of the Univer- 
sity Atld(‘tio Association. A running track for athletic spoi’ts will surround the 
University cricket and fiH)tbnll ground. It will be managed by the University 
Athletic Association but will also be available to colleges for training and for . 

competitions. lnt<*r-collegiat<‘ com|M*titlons in athletic sports will be encoiiragt'il. 
tJolh'ge clubs will organi/.e cross-country runs. Tanks will be improved to make 
them suitabh^ for swimming and the larg»* tanks in the coinpounds of the Dacca 
and Aluhammadan colleges will be fitt<‘d with diving ap))lianct'H. etc. ; suitmning and 
wat(>r-polo will be eiieouragi'il. Stabling and a riding masti*)' and a riding scdiool will 
be provided in connee-lion with the (College for the well-t«Mlo (’lasses, and will also 
be us<'<l lor the instruction of engineering stmhmts and for othiM* University 

purp(tses. 

!). The University prof<>ssor of physi<ad education xvill control tin* medical and 
gymnastic stafl’. A sufNn*int(*ndent for the gymnasium may l>e r»*cruited from the 
Army (lymnasium lh*j)artment on a salary of lls. a month and fia*e (juarters ; 

and two Indian officers on Hs. 100 a month may be appointed to assist bim. Tln^ 
upkeep of tin* playing-Helds and other outdoor ecinipment, ihclndiiig the swimming 

tanks, w’ill be a chargi* of the Warden, assiste«l by a groundman on Us. .‘MX) b 

month, with a sub«mlinat(‘ on Us. 100 and a staB‘ of mnlis. etc. W«‘ are advised 

that the grounds may l>e maintained most economically and efficiently Ity the t*mpIoy- 
ment of motor lawn-mowers fitted vvith rollers, for two r>f wdiich we are nihiwing in 
the estimates. 

10. The playing-fields, gyinnusium, t*tc., should be maintaiui*d by the Univer- 
sity : other ex|)i*nditure on g^inu's sluntld.be met by f<H>s. Kvery ini*mber of the 
University should bt* rt><]uired to contribute eight annas a month payable, like other 
fees, throughout tin* year. This suhscripiton. which will yield an income of about 

Us. l,f>(K) a month, will be distributed lM*twe«*n the University and the various 
colleg»*s by tin' University Athletic Assmuatioit. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Social Life. 


Tiik linof* on which the firnt toachiiiif ami reHiflential IJnivtMsity in Iniiia will 
develop cannot ho prociaoly foi*et(Jd. ami this is ftarticularly ti‘Ui ‘1 in 4ho matter of 
* social life. Tin* University must l>o left gradually to work out its own aoctal 
syatoni. The utmost that can ho «lone at present is to provide opportunities .for 
friendly intercourse and to encourage conirnon intellectual pursuits. 


2. Tin* Vice-(’hanc(‘lIor should he the ln*n«l and centre »>f the smual life of 

the University and sliouhl ht* provide*! with a reKid»‘nce and a sumptuaiy allowantn* 
which will enalth* him to iM.>rform this duty in a suitahle fashion. A club for 
professors will he require*!, with a h<*us** containing a library and nuuling rwin and 
nceoiniiKMiution fttr <ither forms of r<*<tr**ation. a g’tinl«‘n whh lawn tennis coitris, »*lc., 
ami arrangeiiu*nts f*»r light i'**fr**HhinentM. Tin* site an*l hiiihling shonhl 1m* provid***! 

hy (*ov«*rnmt.*nt ami a grant sloHihl he mad* tovvanls tin* initial mpiipnient, hut the 
chil> shouhl Im> maintaim**! hy tin* suhscriptnms *)f its memhors. All memhors of 
the t4*aching and administrative stalf shonhl hidong to tin* chih ; they may he loft 
t*> si'tth* aiinuig themH(‘lvi*s the aiimunt of tlndr Huhscriptions. 

• 

.‘h A Uni*»n *m the lines *if tlnme at (.>xf*»nl and ('amiiridg** sluHild h«* ostab* 
lished as a g«meral stxsial centre f*ir student life. Tie* building may c*>nsiHt of three 

main rrHUiis and a wide verandah. Ouc rmitii will h** a lending library' and reading 

room, om? r*K»m will ho use*! f*»r g<‘neral s<K’ial puri>oses and for moetingH of 
literary and other Sixu'etioa, and the third will h** fittwl f*>r indtstr games. A n'tnil 
vendt>r’« kiiwk will sui>ply light mfroshmontH. A tiehating »<K*iety should he forinwl 
as part *>f tin* Union, and debates may ho held in the Curztm IlalJ. Due care 

should ho taken that tin* subject and tone of debates are not unsuitahlo. The 
Curaoii Hall may alst* he usihI for dramatic 4Uitert<ain)nentH, given either hy a 
University Amateur Dramatic Club *«• hy college clubs, and csir estimates all«»w f*)r 
the provision of a moveable stage*. Membership of the Union Hh*mld he coHiputsory 
on stndents and staff; a foe of two annas a tnoitih, jiayahle throughout tim your, 

nod supplemeiile*! by a (Jovorninent gratti of Us. d(K> a y*»ar, should suH)<‘c for tin* 
jmamtenance of the insHtution. The menilM^m of the Union should ol(*ct their own 

.committee and offioe*hearers. an<l the President of the Union shouhl also po^sid** nt 

debates. 

lS! 
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4. It may b<) oxpcctetl that atudeiits will fonn themselves into varioas social, 
literary anti scientific associations both in their colleges and in the University at 
large. Such societies will play an important part in the corporate life of the Univer- 
sity and should be given full encouragement. They should in every case receive the 
sanction of the University or c<»llcgo authorities, as the case may be, and class roenns 
and other suitable accomnuKlation may bo made available for their use. 

6. ft is very desirable that a close connection should be maintained between 
the University and its old students. A formal gathering should be held every year, 
which sluHild Imj madc< the occasion of matches between teams of old students and 
University teams, (’olleges might offer accommodation, in so far as it can be made 
available, to their past members. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GollaA* for Women. « ' 

Retkateh roquostM having Ijwn inatlo by tho partmtH and giiardianH oJ pupila of 
the Kdon High School for (5irl« that ctJlcgo claam'H ahouhl be oiionod for women 
gtadenta, the quegtiou was roforrctl in March last to tho Foinalo Kduoati<in (^oinniittoo 
of the lat(' (Joverninoiit of KaHtorn Kongal and Assam. Tho committoo faviairod tho 
establishment of a college at Dacca, which, instt'ad of reis^ating the features of the 
colleges for women which already exist in India, shouhl work on somewhat novel 
lines. The curriculum of a women’s collegt’i should, they oonsidorwl, aim at the 
production of us<'ful and practical members «>f society by in quirting tt) the studimts 
a knowledge of themselves and of their duties in life ; an insight into thtNie hranohes 
of study which will render their leisure hours proHtahle and pleasurable ; and tho 
capacity to take an intelligent interest in the careers and business of their husbands, 
sons and brothers. 

• The present time is paHiciitarly favourable for giving eif('Ol to the suggestion of 
the Fomal<! Kduoation Committee, because of tJie fiunlitios which will he aflordisl by 
the new University, and by reason of the dccisi<xi which has Iwen taken to erect 
new buildings for the hMcn School, which is at present acoomincxiated in iiinsl houses* 
A site (No. 1 on the general plan) is available, close to the town and in convenient 
but not Six> great, proximity to the general buildings of the? University. 

2. We submitted the ipiestion to a sub-committofs including laduts with spi'cial 
knowledge and experience of tho instruction of Indian girls, and they have oxpressitd 
the r^inifui that a college for women in the I'^acca University wrmid be of great 
assistance to th^ advancement of wotmm’s udiioation. 'I'he sub-committee an* in g«‘neral 
accord with the rqiinion of the Female Kduuation Committee as to tho propi^. soopo 
of the college ; and they have suggested tho inclusion in tho curriculum of a uourso 
in domestic economy, hygiene, nursing and the training of children, ami also of scienoi* 
sabjeots, both for the sake d general students and for girls who pnqxise to take up 
the study of medicine. Tho following paragraphs embody their recommendations for 
uanying out this general scheme. 
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Admission of Studsnts. 

8. Till.' tiutnlxir of HtudfMitH will afc first bo Rtnali, bat is likely to increase 
in ooarMe of tiin*?. For tlio prosnnt, accommodation may Iw* provided for 40 students, 
t.e., for al)out 12 aitmui) admissions. Some Anglo-Indian girls may wish, and 
should bo pormittMtl, to avail thomsolvofl (jf the advantages afforded by tho now 
college ; it will not at first be necessary to make any special provision for them : 
if (tne or two such girls join they may be accommodated with the mistresses ; if they 
souk iuJ mission in grmiter numb'ws special quarters may Ih» built. Tho entranc($ 
<]Ualifiuation should b(> the matriculation examination of any Indian University or its 
ecptivalont ; and the ordinary rules as to age-limit, etc., should ln> observe<l. Tho 
high sclusds at Uaccn, Mymensingh nod Chittagong will be the main feeders of the 
college, but students are also likely to conn? from other parts of the country. 


College and Univereity Instpuotlon. 

4. A very important preliminary point must be siUtled befort‘ considering courses 
of study and othtn* details : how far the college should be s('lf-contained and how 
far its students should he permitted to takt* advantage of the general arraiigcinents 
for ITuiversity instriictioii. Many parents will prefer that their daughters should 
rooeivc their (uitiro eilucation within tho college, and that they should not attend 
Univi'fsity or inttM'-(!ollegiate lectures or make ust) of the common science* laboratories. 
A full University course, specially adapted to womcirs tastes and lun^ds, should 
thorefore Inj provided in the colhge. The choice of subjects that can he offered 
must neocHsarily he limited, since the i».xpon8e of piajviding numerous alternatives 
for 40 students would Ih» prohibitive. So also would bo the provision of honours, 
and still more so (*f M.A. instruction. Whore students desire higher teaching than 
tin* college can provide, or to take up subjects which are not included in tlio college 
curriculum, they may, if their parents desj^re it, be allowed to attend general Univer- 
sity lectures, and suitable arrangt*ments should be made by the college fur chaperoning 
them. To such students all the University courses will be open. The college should 
give instruction Jn science up to the I. Sc. stage ; girls going beyond this must 
work in the University laboratories. - ^ 

Th«* services «»f tho gtmeral staff of tlie University umy be utilized in another 
'S'sy> by making suitable allowances to professors for giving extra conrses of lectures 
in the college for women. The leotui^e rooms of the college must be so arranged 
that professors of the University may have access to them without entering other 
parts of the building. . . ' 
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C0ursM of Study. 


5. The gimoral Univeroity rojfiilaiions regarding length of etnuwa, attendance 
at leolttrea, and examinations should l»e fullowwl in tin* cdlege fur women. Tlie 
main ftMiturea cf the University courses should also ho retained, for instanct*, the 
same number of suhji'cts, compulsory and optional, shotiUl ho studitKl, and the sumo 
standard of attainment should he requiiW. Ihit in the choice of subjects consider* 
able ditference will Ims desirable, ami stress should be laid on subjects spisually 
suitable for women. 


Instruction in the billowing subjects 


dunior and senior courses 


may bo provided in the 
(1) Knglish. 

(iJ) Bengali (and Urdu, 
(d) History. 

(I) Sanskrit. 

(.*>) MatiaMiiaiics. 

(0) Doniostie subjeots. 


college :-r 
if nspiirtsl). 


•lunior course only 


(7) t-hemistry. 

(8) Physics. 

(5t) Botany. 

do) /iKilogy. 


A scientiHo and practical grounding in the doniostie arts wilt not only make a 
w^man more erticient in th<' [Hirfonuance of hi‘r duties, but will render her whole 
life more int(<i*esting. Tho ordinary routine of domestic work assumes a new and 
inoj^o attractive aspect when /the principles underlying its <laily operations are uadiw- 
stood and can lie applied to save labour, to afford comfort, ami to confi*r pleastiro. 
The study of doinostiu subjects, if pursuml intelligently anti with abundant practical 
illustration, is also a veiy popular subject with girls, affording ••(•lief from purely 
theoretical studies and an invaluable training of the inintl, hand nml eye. The 
instriictioi^ which it is profsised to give in child study an<l the training of children 
should be one of the im’ist valuable parts «>f the <r«iurse. 


The four scientitic subj<H;tH are includml primarily for tlm sake of girls who 
wish to be trained for the medical profession. Our sub-cmnmittiHi very strongly 
recommend that the Dauca University hIumjUI assist in the groat movemuiit that 
has been initiatcHl to train Indian ladies for the medical profession, by providing in 
its women’s college a complete preliminary course in the gerieriil sijiericM* sabjeefcs 
which most be studied by all medical stodents. The <}f>portunity to billow such a 
coarse in the comfortable and approfiriate environment of n wonum’s college is likely 
te afford a great indooement to Bengali girls to tnrit their attentirm to medical 
etodies. After omnpleting the proposed scientific coarse they, will be fully eqiiippmi 
to . take np prolsssional subjects, and they shonld then prove valnablc rticraits for 
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tho inodical colloipro f«ir woinon which is to bo ostablishod at Delhi. The arrange- 
inenta for 8<jicntific iuBtruction made for modical students will also be available for 
girls taking a general course. 

Art and music would l)oth bo of great educational value in a ctdlege for women 
such as wo contemplate. Wo have not however included them in the general course, 
because until the collegrt grows in siao, the great expense of providing instruction 
of a University standard in these subjects cmild hardly be justified. If bwal arrange- 
ments nwld be made for this purpose, some instruction in music might be given 
outside the course to students paying a spticial fee. Also, if the staff of the school 
of design which is to bo incorporated in the Industrial Institute, could arrange to 
give regular instruction in the women’s college, then art might be include<l among 

the alternative subjects, either in the junior or in the senior, or in both of these 

• 

courses. 

The vernacular and Ktiglish training clas.ses w'hich Ar4« attache<l to the Kden 
School are of school and not of college gra<lt«. and should tlnM'&fore remain on the 
8ch(M)l sidt'* of the institution. If a woman student wishes to take a University 
cours»i in t«Micliing, it will Ix' necessary for her to attend lectun*s at the Teachers’ 
Uollego in the city, arrangements heing madt* In tin* K<len Scho<)l for her practical 
work. 


0. 'I’ho folhnving curriculum i.s proptistnl for tlu^ junior course — 

(1) Flnglish. 

(2) Bengali (t»r Urdu). 

(3) Domestic suhjeets. ^ 

I Any two of the folhiwing : — 

(a) History. j {H) Hither Physics, (Jhetnislry. 

(A) Mntheinati(;s. j Botany or Zoohgj*. 

(c) kSnnskrit. i 

Medical students of the women’s collegia will take the same prtdiiniimry scientific 
450urse us medical sliulents tif the University, including Knglish, physics, •chemistry, 
botany and 7.<N>logy. In the rare case of a girl who w'ishes to take the B.8o., 
instruction (^aii be provldt'd in the college for the ordinary T.Sc. course in Kuglish, 
vernacnlar language, inatiimnaticH, physics, and chemistry. 

The s^mior course will comprise English (c«»mpulst»ry) for tW4> ytuirs, Bengali 
or Urdu (compulsory) for one year, and tvro «.yher - subjects, each for one year. 
History, mathematics, Sanskrit and domidstic subjects wiU be the alternatives taught 
in the college. Students wishing to take any other subject or to take honours 
must ottend the general University lectures and classes. 

The general curriculum of the Univeesity will be followed in all aubjecta. The 
aub-oommittoe have framed an. ' appropriate coarse of studies in dmii^ttc sabjeots 
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which is reprodwoed in Appendix I. The junior eottree includes an elementary study 
of the human body, perscwal hygiene, the hj'giene of the house and its surroundings, 
sick nursing in the family, the care of little children, elementary science in its 
relationship to domestic economy, coi.>king, fine laundry work, marketing and household 
accounts. The senior course includes fuither stu<ly of natural science in its relaticRt- 
ship to domestic economy, child study, and the training of young children. 


Stair. 


7 . The fi)llowing staft* will 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Sanskrit '... 

Jlengali ... ... 

Vlygiene 

Domestic Economy 
Child Study 


Chemistry. Physics, Hotsiuy^' 
and Zool«»g>'. 


be requirwl 

A profi'ssor on Its. 4(M> to Us. 6(H). ' 

An assistant piofcsstw on Us. l.'iO— 380. 

A pn)f<!H8or on Us. 1.5() — 4(H). 

A pe)f«-B8or on Us. 1&() — 4(K). 

A profiwsor on Rs. 1.50 — 2(H), 

An Indian momlH>r of the general stall. 

A lady iloclor on Us. 400-— 6(H). 

A profe.s8or <»n Us. 250 — 500. 

All nllowanco of Us. KM) a month to a professor 
of the training college. 

An nllowanco of Ks. 1(H) a month to Ixi given to 
a profess- -r of the University In t^ach of the four 
8ubj«-cts to d«*liver the presorilsnl coiirsits of 
lectures. Tlui la«ly d«)ct«»r to bo demonstrator in 
botany and z<K)logy, and the proftissor of domestic 
ec<»noiiiy to be demonstrator in physics and 
chemistry. 


All the pnifessors td the college should be la^lies. The prof<*ssor t»f English 
should be an English graduate. The latly doctor will, in addition to her work of 
instruction, also have medical c.)iitrol of the resident pupils of both eolle,ge and 
s(^<K*l. The need for such an appointment for the schtsd has been felt for some 
time, and projiosals to cn>ate. it hav(t been put forwanl on si»v«Tal <K*cnsioiiM. The 
pwifessor of domestic economy will give itistructioii to pupils of tin* school as well 
as to students of the c >llege. A sum of Rs. .H(M) out of the total salaries of 
the twi) professors may therefore be debited to the scliooi. The, larly selectisl to 
fill the p>8t of professor id domestic <;tK»nomy, if from England, should Im> jgiveri a 
year’s Indian experience before taking up her duties. If the sci<moe courses bir 
medical students bccfime so popular as to attract a cotisiderablH iiumls'r of students, 
then a staff cd women professors should be appisnted and the whoh; id the oidb^gys 
placed in the hands of wmnen. All ladies on the staff will . bo provided 
with free quarters in the college. 
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Examinations, Dogpoos and Diploma. 

H. Tilt; tixaitiinationH for woinon will Ih> the aatae aw for inun in all aubjecta 
which they take in common. For the examination in domeatic aubjocta a ttoard of 
exaniincra will bo ap]:K>inted in afxjordance with the gicneral regulatioua of the Univer- 
aity. Women atiidciita Hhouhl be examined iHtth by written work and orally in their 
own college*. 'I'lioHc who take acience tteyond the intermediate Ktagu* nmat attend the 
gtmernl practical examinationa in the IJniveraity iuborati>rieH. 

Women ahfaild lx* t‘ligible for any degree of the llniveraity for which they fulfil 
the preacribed conditiona. Tin* women ’a junior eourae, witli ita cmnpulaory d«»ine8tic 
economy, will afford a very auitnble termination to the education of aut'h atudenta as. 
d*» not wiah to tak(< a «legree. This stage should therefo?'e l)e marked by a suitable 
certificate, women atiulenta who leave aftt*r iKiaaing the junior examination being 
grante<l the “ Woim'ii’s .lunior Diploma ” of the University. 


RssIdantisI System. 

!l. lloatel accomiiuxlation may be provab**! for 10 students, and it should be 
HO arranged as to Ixi capable of exf>ansi*»n when, as we confidently anticipate, the 
demand increasj's. Oirls who d'» not liv«* at hoim* shonhl be required to reside 
in the hostel ; they should pay the usual hostel fett for lighting, servants, etc., and 
also for their own tnessing. .VII la'Iies on the statf of the c.dlegt* shoiihl be in 
residence. 

The gentjral regulations of th«< University regarding medical examination and 
regulated and eompulsory exercise should .apply to the college for women. The 
medical insjM’ction, which will be carried «)Ut by tln' lady d.ietor, should be rept?atod 
p<^ri<Klienlly. Dntvision should be imule in the compound for games, su(‘h us tennis, 
badminton and liusket-ball. .'ind there should Ite piaritxlical tMHiipt'titions and tourna- 
ments. A woman’s literary and delating society should be started, and badjos who 
art* not meml)erH of the University might perhaps be admitted to it. A large 
summer-house should ooustructf*d for the use in hot weather of both crdlege 
and school. 


Relationship with the High Sohool and Aooommodatlon and Equipment. 

Ilk 'I'ht' Kdeii High Soh(x>l is ami will continue to iut a jp’trda Institation ; 
in the college it will not be possible to enforce an equally strict seclusion. The 
colhgc and sch«x)l should theiadore lx* accoininudated in separate, buildings provided 
with separatt* entrances. The whole institution shoald lx* named the K>^n Cc41ege 
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and Hiifh tScho(4 Cor (Sirlift,” and it should bo uiidor tlio goneral oontr(4 of the 
Lady Principal. The c<illogi» should be in iminodiate chargi» »»f the Professor of 
EnjBflish, who sloMild Im* stylwl the Wanlen of tin* collofj^* anti should be responsible 
for the conduct of the instruction. 

The college building (see plaUi's 2li and 27) will comprise class rismis, librarj*. 
laboratories, comimni rmun for studi’nits, sitting ns>m for professors, dining r<K)ins, 
dormitories, romns for professors, etc. Kstinmtes for buildings ami (sjuiptnent arc 
given in Appcuulix IX. 


Fms and Soholarahlpa. 

II. Fees should lie charged at the suiiie rate us in the •lagannath (Jollego. 
naiuely, Us. 4 in the junior and Us. .O in the senior classes. The usual ITiiivorsity 
fees shtMjld also be leviwl. The junior schoiarships for girls providtHl by the 
(Toverniuent of Bengal will be tenable in th(' Ihiccu as well .as in the Calcutta 
University, and students of the Kden (’/ollege will be eligible to uou)p(d>e for tho 
general senior scholarshif>K of tlu' University. A spts'ial stmior exhibition of 
Us. 20 a jnonth tenable in th»» Dacca University should also be grautmi to the 
student who slands highest at the jtinior exuiuinutiou but <Iih*h not gain a 
U niversity scbolarsbip. 
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CHAPTER Xirili. 

College for the Well-to-do Classes. 

We have entleavoured so to organizo the new University as to enahle it to 
discharge ita fundaiiiental obligation of making proviaion for ail cdassea and sections* 
of the community : the general arts eoUegr^s arc dcsigiuni to meet the needs and 
to suit the purses of the educated middle class, sfM'oial provision is to be made for 
very poor students and for students of the lower castes, a se}>nrati< collegia and an 
alternativi^ course of studies are proposed for the Muhammadan cominunity, women 
are to have a c<»lb’ge of their own, and facilities are to be ahorded to thcjse who 
8(5ek to b(>conuf teachers or to enter the engineering, medical and legal professions. 
There is another class which deserves the most careful consideration. In the west, 

even in th«' most dmnocratic countries, young men of the land-owning and wealthy 

classes take a prominent, sometimes the foremost, part in University life, and their 
training is rightly rt'garded as of the utmost importance to the State, since they 
start with grt'ater potentiality for g<Hxl or evil than do those who arc h;s 8 fortu- 
nately situated. From them also is largely derived the cultured leisured class wrliich 
pursues knowledge and scholarship for its own sake, and which. l)y its patronage 
of the fine arts, litdps t«> raisi' the hm*l of taste of the nation. It is notorious 
that in Hengal the landhoidm's, and others of high position and comparatively ample 

means, have failed to take ilue advantagi' of the Stat<* system of higher education ; 

they prefer to keep their sons at hoimt and to give them such private tuition as 

they may bo able to secure, or, in a few cases, to send them to Oxfonl or 

(Cambridge, 'riiero can be no question that Hengal has suftered from the failure on 

the part of tin* upiHT classes to take their proper part in the educational system of 

the country, ami that as education becomes more widespread and as the people take 
a more pr«)mim*nt share in the Ooveniment, this evil becomes more severely felt. 
Tlio reason of the failure is perhaps to be fouml in the absence of a residential 
University. The colleges of the finleral system, which are organizinl with the object 
of enabling young men of the middle elans to qualify themselvc^s for earning a 
liveliluHid, do not offer sufficient attractions to the sons o^ landholders and others of 

ft- 

similar pitsition, and objection has always lieen felt to the creation of a separate 
class collegi* whose inmates would be isolated frean the geue.ral interests of the 
student world. 
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Many thoojfhtfQl rnon of high poRition in Bengal have deploretl the ednoaticaial 
defioicnciee of their olaas, and the Goveniment has not luM^n indiifereut to the evil. 
With great pains sobemca have from time to timf^ hetm elaboratcHl, but so far without 
important result. Tlie qnestion has again been brought forward by the Landholders* 
Association of Kastern Bengal, who made a prominent refer«>nco to it in a ree>ent 
address which they presented at Dacca to the Governor of Bengal. His Kxo«dl«Micy 
made a very sympathetic reply in* the course of which he statoil that ho would 
ask the Dacca University ('lommittw to ascertain tin* views of tins samindars of 
b<it<h parts of Bengal on the aubj<>ct, to advise u]s>n the suggi'stion, and, if they 

found it to be practictible, to submit pniposals for financing the scheme. These 

instructions were conveyinl to us in the lettt‘r from the (loveruineiit ^of Bengal, 

Xo. 1264, dated the lOth August 15)12, and we have endeavoured, as* far as p^m- 

sible, to carry them out. 

2. The Ifoii'ble Nawab Sir Khw’aja Salimullah 'Bahadur, o.r.i.K., K.r.s.i., and 

Babu Ananda Oliaiidra Boy have very kindly interested themselves in ascertaining 

th(^ views of the various classes coiicornod oil the suggestion made hy the Kastern 
Bengal Landholders’ AsKOciation. These gentlemen, in conjunction with other pru« 

minent pi^rsons of Kastern Bengal, circulated in rough outline a scheme for inoor* 
porating a colh'ge for the well*to>do classes in the new University, and in this 
and various other ways sought tho advice ami obtained the opinions of a large 
number of landholders and other |K*rH<nis interested in the (luestion. After much 
preliminary discussion on tliese lines, a meeting pn<isid<Hl over by the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, and atteiideii by the Mahurajadhiraja of Biirdwan ami 
others of the principal noblemen ami gontry of Bengal, was held at (hilouttii. A 
note on the result of all these emiuiries ami disoussions is given in Appendix 
Mill : the result is to shok' that a very strong b'eling exists among lamlhohlers 
and others in favour of a collegia for the well>lo>do classim, nn<l that the suggi*s« 
tion that such a college should form a part of the m*w Univitrsity meets with 

general approval. Having reganl to the fact that the characteristics of a teaching 
and residential University arc unfamiliar to many of those who have been con- 

sulted, 4t socins to us that the strength of opinion in favour of the scheim* is 
remarkable and is a good augury for its hucowh. Wo have indeiMl no doiilit but 
that the college would prove most pc^mlar and of great advantage alike to tlic 
well-to-do classes, to the coiiminnity at large and to the State. We hav'c, therefore 
no hesitatum in advising tliat the experiment should lie. made. 

3. The concl'ptiQu in the minds of the promoters of tlie soheine is to'proviile 
a ihormighly weil-(‘quipped and well-managcM] residential ooliego <>n tlie rmslcl 
of imo of the colieg<<s at Oxford or Cambridge, in which tho students will l.e 

• well cared for and will live in a style suitable to their up-brtiiging. Tlmy will 
be subject to proper discipline and contrd, !and will receive a thorough physic.'il, 
inteUeetual and moral training, so as to fit them for the fswition in life that 
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thoy iriay l)o (?xpf‘cted to occupy. Sulijcct to cant** cuiiflidorationti messing arrauge- 
Trnmts wilt Ih« cointnoii to all, and will l»e on a lilieral, but not luxurious, scale. As 
in tlic other eollcgoH of the University, the oollogc staff will give instruction in the 
usual arts stihjocts, whilst for science and for special siibjocts and advanctsl instruction 
the whole teaching forc»' of the University will be available. Arrangements should 
also be made for giving instruction in the college in subjects. su<di as the elements 
of law ami of land surveying and testate munagemeni. which «rill l)e of special use 
to the sons of zatiiiudars. The stiiderits will enjoy the udvantagt’ts of the physical 
training and social life afforded by the University ; they will have their playing-Held, 
they will take part in the int«*r-collegiate and University matches, thej' will use the 
gyintiasiutn, ami tli(*y will become m<‘mb«*rs of the Union ami of ether University 
Ho<‘i<4,ies. Tlu»y should l»e taught to ride, a riding scIi«h)| and aeeomimNlation for, 
their ponies l*oiiig provuled. Thus the students, while enjoying the sis^tial advan- 
tages of tlu'ir own college, will join in the general eorporate life of the llniversit.v 
and will have amplt< opportunity, belli in work and in reereatieii. to mix ami te 
compete In friendly rivalry with the nmlergrailtiates ef the general eellegi's, 

I. Memliers of the new eellege who propose to take u degree will !»<• rtvpiired 
to pass the matriitulatiou I'xamiiiation of the (’alcutta University ; this obligation neisl 
not lie imposed on those who wish, witlmiit reading for a degree, to take advantug«> 
of the training wlii(;li the college will afford : it should Im- oisui to the governing body 
to admit any suitabb' liamlidate on such eiitraiiee test as it may think fit to impose. 
In this way provision will be nuule for young men who. evem though they cannot 
pass in evi>ry subject of the matriculation i‘xnminatioii. will nevertheless benefit 
greatly by a course of higher iustruetiun and by the advantages of llniversit.v life. 
A promotion ('xamiiiation sliouhi In* held at the imd of the first year, at which 

those who fail to work ami te prpfit Ity the college teaching will lie weedinl oift. 

Me hofs" also that the majority of the students will elect to read for a degree, 
and that, as tlm iutlnenee of the collegt* becomes nior«* and more widely felt, the 
proportion who fail to do so will continually become smaller. It will be for the 

governing buly to make such arrung<>ments regarding admission as will ensure the 

maintenanee of a iiigli tone among the .students. • 


o. 'rile suecess of the new college will depimd largidy on its Principal : a man 
of strong tdiarai'ter will Im neede«l, able to exert a healthy and inspiring influence 
ever yotmgtmni ; great eare should therefore be exercised in his sebmtion. He should 
be an otficiT of I he Indian KdiU'ational Service, and. like the principals of other 
colleges in the University, slionbi draw a special allowam'e of Ks. 2(M) a month. For 
the snbjeets of Knglisli, histiny. gmigrapliy and matiunnntics there will be required. 


in aildition to the Pviucipid, two officers of 
of the IVevineiul Kdncational Serviis*. and 


the Indian Kdacational Service, two officers 
(ut<^ officer of the Subordinate Rducatimial. 


S«>rvioe. 


One officer of the I’nivineial fidncatioual Servkie and one officer of the 


Suboixliuate Kducntional Service (who may also act as iibranaii^ will Im^peedeil for 
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BengiJi aiid logic ; Sanskrit, Arabic, Pomian anil Urdu may Iv taught by the general 
University staff. 'J'his arrangeincnit will make very ample pnnisitai for all ordinary 
subjects and will allow the stafl’ of tin* college* to take some pjot in the general 
work of University tetwhing. To give instruetion in samiiulari tnanagememt. a 
competent {^lerson with good practical ex|)eriencc sinnild In* appointt^l. A practical 
surveyor and a riding master selectinl from nnxHtg the retired (►tlicers of the Indian 
cavalry will complete the sup(‘rior •staff. 

h. The buildings of the c<»Ucg«* (site No. m tin* general plan uml plates 

and 2{>) will ct»mpnse a la>g»* hail, a library, <-»nnmon ifsttns for students and 
pn)feBsor8, class nanus, professors' nsnus ami offict*H. Hostel accommodation may be 
provided at the outset for UM) Hindus and 20 .Mu'hammiidans, a<'<n>mrn«»yati 4 »» for 
Hindus being in as many divisions as may be mn^essary for ilifferent ifllstes. Kach 
student slnHihl have a separate room of dimensions 12Xl’» feet. Provision is made 
for . dining halls, kitchens, etc. .Ail members of tin* staff' belonging to the Indian 
tidncatioiial S»*rvic*'. and tin* majority of those in the Provincial hslucutional Stsrvict*, 
slnnild In* in residence ; tpiarters for s une **f them are pri*vided in the hostels. 
Stabling for ItK) |vmieH, a riding track, and i|uart<*rs for servants are also pn»vitled. 
It is •‘stitnat***! that the Imihlitigs. e<]iupinent. lighting, sanitary urrangemeiitH, etc. 
will c«ist approximati*ly six lakhs {ouile .\p[s*ndix IX). 


". The suggestion has been imnle, and fav<nirably r<«t*<*ived by a number of 
the landlonis who have l»«s*n consult'd, that the cost of laiibiing the proposed college 
should In* im*t from tiu* landlords’ fees f^hl t.< the (ndlecior under Hhapinrs 111 and 
IV of the Keiigal Tenancy Act, almost the wln»l«* «»f whicli ln*come birfeit Uj the 
(iovernment umler section 18U «>f the Act. Altlnsigh the propos«*tl <;ollf*ge will be 
fr«>ely ojwn t*) students fr<nu all (sirts of Bengal and will, we an* i*ouvinceil, actpiirc 
popularity thrisigliout the proxince, .v»*t having rcgar«l to its posititni in the ceiiln* of 
Hastern Bengal, it is likely, particidarly in «*arly years, t«> serv** espm'iuUy tin* inl«*r(*stH 
of the Dacca and (diittagong Divisions. Having regsir*! to this (nreu instance it would 
t)erha}.>s In* reasonable to.dc'vot** to the purpfjH<*s f»f tin* **olleg** only those fees which 
have been paid in tin* Dacca and (’liittagi»ng Divisions ; tin* amount now in di'ix^sit 
in the two tlivisions will suffiee for the puifsme. We consid(*r that tin* sugg’stion 
merits th<* careful consideration of the < iovernment. 


«. The 

following is an estimate >}{ the m mthly c.ist 

'll tin* C illege (si*e Appen« 

dix X) 

Su}>*rnjr staff' 

Us. 

... 1,4(K) 


Clerical „ 

no 


Menial ,. 

... oOO 

A 

mting**ncies 

tiim 


Total 

... .'>.010 
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In roplyin^ f.(> tho addrosB of the Knsteru Bengal Landholders’ Association, His 

Kxoell(‘ncy nnnarked that a oolleg«< for the welUto-do classes ought to be largely self* 
Hiipp<^M‘ting. If a fee f)f Us. 40 a month, to cover all chargt^s, except the cost of 
fof)d, In? levied, tin* incoiiu!, when 120 students are in residence, will anumnt to 

Us. 4,8(K) a month. Having regard to the ciruumstanco that the stall' of the college 

will take a share both in the administration and in the general teaching of the 

University, the estimated deficit of Ils. 810 a month may be met by the Govorn- 
ment without in any way infringing the principle on which His Excellency laid stress, 
'rile institution cannot, however. l)o eximcti’d to pay its way until it has lamn some 
years in (?xiHt<?nce, and during this peruxi, having regard to the gi?neral public utility 
which the college wdl p issesH, tho Government sliould defray the balance of the coat 
of its maintmiance. 

9. 'rin> discussie.n of the <iuestion , which has r<>sulted from the publication of 
the address of the Landholders’ Association and of His Excellency’s n*ply shows that 
C(?rtain misapiirehensions as to the character of the new college bav** arisen. These 
misapprehensions have giv(*n rise to the h'ar that the inHutmee of the Cfdlege will 
t(?nd to render its students on the one hand narrow in outlook and sentiment and 
on the other idle and luxurious. 'J’he scheme of which wc* have given an outline will, 
we trust, servi' to dispel these ideas. 'I’he foremost aim of the oolleg»‘ will be to 
break down the intelle(4,unl and social isolation of the sons of the landlmldm-s and 
to bring them into the full current of tin? student life of a teaching and residential 
University. More ample jirovision for instruction and sujM'rvision are made for this 
spc'ciai (ttillege than can ordinarily be aifordiMl, and it will be the duty of the 
I’rincipal ami his stall to see that full U8<* is ma»le of these oppirtunities. Idleness 
and luxury will be eipuilly foreign to tin* lone of the college. 

t 

10. 'I’liere is one (»tht‘r aspect of the case which, although it does not directly 
concern us. we wish to bring before the notice of the Government, 'riiere is a strong 
ilesire that a residential school for boys of the classi's with ivliich w<> an? now 
dealing should be I'stabliMhed in Bengal ; this suggi'stion, which apix^ars to us to be 
an admirable one, should not be difficult to carry out. If the (iovernment^will take 
the initiativt* by building a good scIukiI in a suitable ami healthy site (possibly at 
Kurseong), and will provi»le it with a thoroughly efficient stall’ imbued with the ideals 
of tin? great Knglish public schools, then we have not the least doubt that tho institu- 
tion will be so greatly appreoiateil as to heenne practically self-supiiorting. Such an 
institution will supply a need as imiierative as that which has arisen for a college, 
ami tin? latter will, not achieve its full measure of success unless an institution is 
t'stablished for the early training of the boys who will ultimately become its students. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Islamic Studies. 

Tiikuk liaH Ihmmi for many yonra paat a grt^at and growing diHHatiN£|c:l1uit among 

MuhammadaiiM of KaKtorn, and alao to a oonaidoraltlo oxtont among thmo of 
Woatorn, Bengal, with the prevailing eourMoa of madraanh inainietion. They complain 
that thoHe cotirsee are Kn{)erlictal in eontent and old'faahioned in method, and that 
pupila who have Iwmo) taught in thia faHhion heoome iiHidoHH memhora of aooiety. 
Thin feeling has glvmi riae to a strong deaiiN' to modernize the couiiteM and 
to cominne with instruction in iMiamic Mtndies a tlxtroiigh grounding in the Kngliah 
language. Proposals to this <*ffeet were negatived hy the (Jovernment of Bengal iti 
IhOJl. I>ut were again nrgt^l with much force, and almost carried, in a eonference whicdi 
sat in t.^alcutta in 1908. The Kastern Bengal imunhers i>f the 1908 conference were 
greatly dissatisfieil with its result, and eventually a rftp»’eMentative committot!> was 
fornn*<l at hacca. with the Director »»f Puldio Instruction as President, further to 
consider the ( 4 uesti«m. As the result of pr«>long»^d disniission, the Dacca cominitteft framed 
a* new and modernized course (Comprising jnnifir, senior, and advanc-inl stagi'cs. (denerui 
ftclusd sul» 3 (cctM were introdueeil into the junior e(»ur«c, Knglish was made compulsory 
in* both the junior and sonioi: ; tages, and the advanct^d oonrst* in Islamic studies w|is 
so frame*! as to reach a high standard. Thi*.H(* proposals were iimler tin* eonsuh^ratiotl 
of the (lovernment of Kastern Bengal and Assam at the time of the territorial 
mlistrihution. The ]>apefs of tin* case were pla(!<?d hefon* us. and we considered 
them in tln^ light' ^f the 8ugg«3stion of the * novernment of fndia that a DetMirtment 
of Islamic Stndi<*s should he ineludwl in the mi<w University. The snhj(«*t is , (nn* of 
gn^at difficulty, and we wens fortunate in MO(!Uring the servicoH of distinguishtMl Arahitt 
acholttrs. such us tShams-uDUIatna Maulvi 8hihli Kahih Nennaui of Lucknow and Miiulvi 
Shah Suliman of I’atna, to advise ns upon it. The suh-<jommittee; (if which then** and 
other scholars w<*re members, riHioininended that a Department of Islamic Htndies 
should form an integral iKWtiiwi of the University of Dacca, the snbjfKJts of study 
being the Arabic language and literature, the varirms branctn^s of Islamic l<«8rning, 
and English. The scheme fraimjd by the Dacca oommittes'* of 1909-10 formed tins 
basis df disenssirm. but the 8al>>coniinitt($e found it necessary to intrrjdurt** c(jnsid((rAlib* 
modifications Imfore presenting it as part <if a University curriculum. We siibmitt(jd 
the scheme of study framed by the s(ih>oc«uauttee to .Syed Hossairi Bilgrami, Nawab 
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Imad-al'Mulk Bahadur, c.m.i., r.i.E., and to Dr. J. Horovitz, Profeaaor of Arabtc in the 
M. A. 0. (^ollo^fe, Aligarh. Tho former expressed his full approval, and the latter 
con«id(‘r<id that, although there may he differences of opinion fm some pmnts cl 
deU>ail, the scluMue and the courses will constitute a very useful and valuahle 
innovation. Dr- Horovitz also iriado some very important suggestions, to almcmt all 
of whicli we have given efl’ect. The scheme as finally elahorateil is explained in the 
following paragraphs and in the statement in Appfmdix 1. As in other cases, the 
detaihs] course of studies is put forward only as a sttggitstion, wliich will douhtless 
require mulilication ns exixu'ience is gained of its working. 


Preliminary Madrasah Course. 

2. 'fhe University course must necessarily he an extension of the studies of 
the madrasah, and the sub-ciunmittee therefore foimd it necessary to take into their 
consideration the madrasah curriculum. 'Hiey have adopted as far us possible that laid 
down by the Madrasah Heforiu (Jommittw, but have reduced the length of the school 
Course ill Arabic and Islamic Studies by about two years, in view of the much longt^r 
period of subsequent study which it is now proposes! to intr<Hltice. 

’I’he madrasah course is divided into two sections the junior and the senior. Tho 
junior course should contain six, and the senior four, (dasses, numberfsi respt'otively 
I — VI ami V’ll — X. This arrangciiient corresponds with tin* classification adopted in 
ordinary high schools. A senior madrasah will teach both e^ourses ; a junior uindrasah, 
tho lower courst^ only. 

«> 

Tho subjects for the junior tniurse should, as recommended by the Madrasah 
Rofonn (kmiinittee, lie Kordn (first two classes), handwork (first tW4) classes), coinppl> 
soty Urdu (first four olassos). vernacular (Bengali or Urdu), Arabic. Knglish, hisbiry, 
geogiaphy, mathematics and <lril). 

The Knglish course should extend up to the middle Knglish standard, tho 
standards in other subjects .being somewhat lower. Tht* course in Arabic should 
include rending and grammar taught by nsKlern methods on the linos suggested in the 
report of the Madrasah Refonn Cummittoo, and the pnnciples of Islam as in "*Ad- 
Durrnt>(il-Ab&ssiah , 

For, those who. at the end of the junior course, wish to changt* to Class V'll of a 
high schtxil. an additional' ^'oar’s instruction should be provided in the madrasah to 
enable them to attain the middle Knglish standard in general subjects. 

'I'here should Im a scholarship exaiuinatto}! at the end of the junior coarse for tho 
awartl of scholarsliips for the senior madrasah course. 

The subjects of instruction in the senior course should be Arabic, English, 
arithmetic and geometry, and Indian history. The sub>comiiiittee wore divided in 
opinion as to whetht^*!' history should lie Cf>niinued thn>u|^out tho whede senior coniae. 
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fche *»ubj<*ct in (Masnnn IX and X to In* Talamie hiattiry ; fcbf»y doeidpd by a majority of 
7 to .‘i votea that biatory should not uontinued boyimd Class VTIf. Imt that to 
cultivatp an hiKtoncal interoat in the ininda of the atudouta, historical roadinga should 
Im included in the otaim' of Arabic littM'atun^ The Kngdiah (S)urs<! should lx* tha 
same as for the Calcutta inatriculation exaininatKm. In anthinetiu, the junior oonrac 
ahottld be continued, and the standard should be somewhat l(.twor than that of the 
matriculatu)n examination. Gtitoineiiy should la* merely practituU geometry' up to the 
standard of Euclid. H«v*k 1. The following table indicates a suitable distribution of the 
hours of study : — 


Arabic 
English 

/^Arithmetic and <itH*metry 
^‘Indian Historj* 

Total 

Details of the Arabic enmrse are given in Ap)H>ndix 1. 

H. A Hpt'cial iuatri<*ulation examination ftu’ entry Into the Islamic Department 

of the University should be held at the <‘nd of tin* senior Course. 'ITtis examina- 

tion should include the following subjects 

Arabic ... ... ... h paiHws. 

• English ... ... ... S „ 

Arithmetic and («<>oiuetry ... ... 1 {xitH‘r. 

• 

Successful (tandidates shixild Is* classed in thn‘e divisions, each in nlphubetioal 
onler. Pei-ceiitages for iiassing and r<»r claHsification should l>e as in the (ialcutta 
matriculation (•xaminatio{i. The examination should I.h* held by a Board of 

Examiners to be appointed by the ('ouiicil isi the recinniiiondation of the Botirds of 
Islamic Studies. English and Mathematics, each fm* its n^sfx'ctive subject. Thu 

entrance fee should be Bs. 2 and the agtvliun't Id. as in tin* ('alcutta University. 

The. exaininatioii shiuild fna include an oral test. Ten junior scholarships of the 

value of Us. 10 should Is* awarded <.hi the result of tin* s|:s*ciai matriculation 
examination, tenable bir two years in the Islamic De,parttiieiit. 

4. .\ny madrasaii in Bengal, rccognixed by tln^ I.4M;al Government jot* thc< 

purpose, shinild lx* entitled to send up candidates for this sfK^cml matriculation examiim- 
tit®. As trxistiug madrasah cfsirs<‘s difler very considerably from that now pn 4 »fte(e<l 
institudons desiring to r<*c<*ive this rm^egnititm will fin<l it iieci*ssary t<* morlify tb** 
content and method of their instructiem. The Government rnatlrasahs at Gnlciitta 
aiid Hooghly wilt doubtU^ss consider whether they sh<iuld p)o\ide H{s.'cial inst ruetiott 
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tor piipilH ilo8tnng to enter the Islamic Department at Dacca. No anendcm'cd 
privatti inaflrasali will be al)le adfjquatclj" to ti^ach the revised course without a subsidy 
fr<an public funds, aiul we therefore sugg^iist that the Government should examine 
the condition of madrasahs in the light of the report of the Madrasah Reform Com- 
mittee and of the survey which was subsequently made of these institutions. 

Ah it is .possible* that studentH from outsiile the Ilengal Presidtmey will lie 
attracted to this new centre of Muhainmatlan learning. Local Gtivcrnments of other 
provinces might bf» «*mpowered to confer ruct^uition, for the purposi^ of the special 
matriculation examination, on ma<lrasahs situated within their territoi'ies : other pupils 
from outside lleiigal might also be admitted to the examination, provided that they 
have* HUtisHe<i the Senior University Professor of Islamic Studies as to their character 
and education. 


Tha UnIvarsIty Coursa. 


The obj<(ct of the University «jour8c will be t«) pnKliice ripe .\rabic scholars 
who possess in addition a thorough knowledge of English. We consider that a 
student thus trained will become a man of culture, who shouhl make a gcwsl Govern- 
ment officer or a suitable recruit for the learned professions. The course in English 
should be the sauus as that of the ixiss H.A., whilst the curriculum in Arabic and 
Islamic subjects should lead gradually to a very high level of attainment. instruc- 
tion in English should, as in the case of arts stiulents, include six hours a week 
in the junior, ami eight hours in the senior course. The .\rahic course will require 
at least twenty hours’ instruction. W’hilst the course should consist mainly of 
classical works, a certain number of books by tnotlorn autlmrs should la* prescribed. 

The subjects of instruction in Arabic will ineludi’! — ^ 

(1) I.rfingunge. , (4) Fiqh. (7) Hadis. 

(23 I.iterature. (.5) lIsAl. (8) Tafsir. 

;M) KalAin. (0) Logic. (5') Islamic History. 


All subjects in the jtmtor course will be compulsory ami may suitably be arrange<l 
as follows : — * 

(i) Language and Literatun' hours a wei‘k. 

(<V) DiniyAt — 

Tafsir 

Usfd-i-Tafsir ... 


Hadis . . ID hmirs. -fii'st year ; 

Fiqh ... 12 hours, second year. 

UsAl-i-Fiqh 
KalAm 


} Ltigtc 

((V) Islamic Hisfory ... 


2 hours, first year only. 
2 hours, both years; " 
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In the aemor eour»e langnage and literatare will he compulsory and for other 
euhjecta a choice will he allowtHl between two groupe m f<»Uows : — 


Group A — 

Languagi^ and Literature* ... 
Korin, Tafair and 'Hadia 
Principlea fd lalant , 

Group B — 

LangiKig«* aiul Literatim* ... 
Fiqh 

Tafil * ... 

Islamic History ... 


8 

it 

;i 


hours n we^'k. 


8 ' 

t 

4 

({ 


hours a week. 


4^ 




111 the course for the degree tin* studiuit may select any one of rho 

following sulijecta or groups : — 

(1) I.anguago ami Literature. (4) Fiqh and IJsftl. 

(2) Tafsir. ! (5) Kalim and Philosophy. 

(3) Hadis. (8) Jslainic History. 

X description of the ocmrses and an indication of the nature of tho examimu 
tions are given in Appmtdix I. As the sohmne is novel and exiierimentah 
the courses have been worked out in considerable detail, and tin* lio<iks pro|)oHtsl 
for study have been enum(‘rate<l. 


D«gMMIS. 

1 6. .^Ithougli the prop<nu-d course will, in our opinion, nqii'esent a high 

standard of cultiin*, yet it will be, from tho vi*ry beginning, a culture diflV>ront 

in kind from that which the. Drdinary arts course ilenotits ; to mark this 

distinction separate degrees sh«Hild bo given. We recomnuMid that thest* tlegrees 

shcHild be styled Bac/telor of Itlamic iStudtea ami Maater of lahimic HUidufa, and 
that they should be denoted by the initials H.f. and M.l. The d<‘grees of H. I. 

and M.l. ought to be regard«*<l as equivalent to the degrees of II, A. and 1^1. A. 

for Cioveniment employment and lulmission to the H.L. course. Sitnilnrly, the 

intenmKliat<> examination in Islamic studies sloHild Im' regarded as equivalent to 

the intermediate examination in arts (or the purjKise of the rules relating to 

pld^ershrp certificates, and the sjs'cial examination for admission to the Ihqiartinent 
of Tslaniic Stiidic^s as 4H|iiiva}ent in the luiikhtiarshqi regulations to th<« general 
matriculation (examination, of the Calcutta University. 

The. intermediate examination in Islaimo studios, though it will be sufsoior to, 

yet in a measure will correspemd with, the pmsent senior madrasah examination, 

and it will make a suitable temitnation to a lower Islatiiic course*. >Siicci*ssrul 
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candidatoM may be dtmcrtbod hh having passed the first Examination in Islamic 
Htudies, and may. be allovred to use the title of F.I. 

We consider that a B.I., inasmuch as he will have received a very fine linguistic 
training, should be ptcmittMl to follow the M.A. ocnirse and to take the M.A. degree 
in English. 

The gunornl University scheme for advanced study and research shonld apply 
to the Department of fslamic Studies, the degree being styled Doetwr of Idavw 
Studtes and (hmoted by the initials D.T.S. 


Staff. 

7. The following professorial stall' will be required 
Arabic l.<anguage and Literature ... .. 

Principles of Islam 

Law and Jurisprudence ... 

Hadis ... ... ... .. I 

T afsir ... ... ... .. 1 

Islamic Historj* ... ... .. I (with assistance from 

— the arts staff). 

Total .. H 

Of thesi‘. one should be a European proft^ssor. om* should be an Indian who 

has been trained in Eiirojie, and one shmild be a scholar from one of the .Arabi<! 

siM'aking cfsintries. The European pivifesvsor should receive an averagt* salary .i)f 
Ks. 1,000; the otimr two an averagi) salary of Us. .51K) each. The remaining 
members of the staff should be <>fficers of the Provincial Educational Servi'ce. 
This gives a total exi'H’nditure of Us. J.fiOO a month. The full staff will not lie 
reipnri'd for some years l>ecanse, until the s^iior madrasahs have been reformed 
and are able to semi up ]>upils trained for the new cisirse, the number of students 
capable of following that ciairse will be small. A small staff will therefon* suffice 
at first, ami it should be gr.adually ' increased as pupils arrive until «the scale 

given abovM' is reached. The future lieymid this point wiU <lepend upon the 

success of the e.\]Mirunent. If it has a''* very marki^l .success and a considerable 
body of studi'nts is attracted to the iViMtrtnw'nt of Islamic Studies, further 
additions to the stall may eventually In* necessary. It is desirable that the 
Enro)}eau otliot r should in* etigsiged at an early stage of the pnxieedings. in order 
that from the outset the department iimy be well organised. 

We earnestly n'ceuntneud that the (rovorninent shiuild take up the question of. 
tin* reform of madrasahs at once, in order that, durinjf’ the interval that will elapse 
befon* tlie constitution of the new Uniyeraity, aoine prtigress may Jk» made in 
preparing pupils. 
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8. The Depftrtment o{ lalauiio St-udiee will lie looattMl in the notih'Vmst end 
of the inaiiK Univeratty building, and provision luui been made in the estimates for 
the library and other equipment (see Appendix IX). 

<• Students of the Department of Islamic Studies will pay the tuition of 
the college to which they bekmg. and University Coes at the' rates laid down 
for arts students. 

''.Four senior scholarships, of Che value of Us. a month, tenable for two 
years, shonld be awarded on the n'snits of the interuieiliate examination in Islamic 
studies. Fivt' fret^ studentshi|)s should also Is' allowed in both the junior and the 
senior course. Two p<wt-graduat(> scholarships of the value of Us. 30 a month 
should lH^ granted to students reading for the M.l. degrt^e, <») the roault of the 
B.T. examinatimi. ^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EngineeHn^. 

Thk Govonnnent of Boni^al uontemplato the eKtahlighment at Calcutta of a 
{i^roal tcchnolc^ical inHtitute, in which inatruction up to a high atandard will hu 
given in HuhjectH Huch aa mechanical and electrical engineering, and tiKjhnnIfgical 
chemiatry : it will presumably be aOiliatHl in variitiig of ita depiirtinenta to the 
Univeraity of Calcutta. The diacuKKion of this acheme and the dociaion to dnvot^^ 
to other purp«ia(‘iH the aitij now <x:cupied by the Sibpur Civil Kngineoring College, 
havi‘ raised the (|ueation wlufther an inatitution ia required in Bengal for training 
atudenta for the higher branches of the profeaaion of civil engineering, and. if so, 

when; it shouUl i>e aituated and on what general iin<>a it should bq conducted. The 

qut.'ation was put to the conuuittee which met in (/uleutta during the last cold 

w(‘ather to conai<ler proposals f<»r the new institute, and they advisiMl that a 

atqKirate residential and wellH‘quipjM^tl eollegi'' for civil engineers should Imi established 
withiu the Bengal Fresiiiency. A suggestion having Imm made that the collegia mi(^it 
be imdiuled in the Dacca University, the CJoverninent of Bengal (in letter No. HBJ), 
dated the .SOth July Dtl2) directed us to take the tpiestiun into our consideration, 
and, if we reganh'd the proposal favourably, to frame; a scheme for carrying , ii 
out. We formed a sul;-oommitb^e, including a strong protessiiinal element, to a<lvise 
<»n the question. 'Fhey expressttd themselves strongly in favour of incorporating a 
College of Civil Kugineering in the now University, in accordance with a very careful 
and thorough scheiru* whicdi they <daborated. We an; iu accord both with the general 
opinion of the sub-eommittoe and with their detailed proposals, which \vc have 
emboilieil in the present ehapter of our report and in the appimdices to which it 
refeiv. 

2. The sub-committee, in the following passages of their report. discns8e<l the 
need for an engineering college in Bengal, its prviper scope, the natnl>er and class of 
pupils it shouUl admit, and the questimi where it shoqld Im located : — “ 

“ The Government of Bengal have instructed th(> Dacca University Committee 
to consid<>r the question of establishing a residential college for the training of civil 
engineers. It has been contended hy some authorities that there is very Little demand 
for the ordinary Indian college engineer, and that the majority of pasisd students 
have to bo content with subordinate xx^itfons, for which an elaborate and costly 
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training i« not ne^easary, and with a earner which ia unaaitable for the holder of a 
University degree. Tliere ia some force in this contention as applied to conditions 
liitherto prevailing, but we believe that, by raiaing the standard and tone of train- 
ing, a t}*pe of engintwr may l>e pnHlnced whose character and ability will tend to 
create a demand for hia aorvioea among the great employers of engineering talent. 
There ta also great aoope fur private enter})riae thrnughoot the country in regard to 
light railway projecta and many other aohemea involving engineering pri>l>}ema, and 
the annual proilactitm of a number of well-trained engin(!>era in a provincial odllcgc 
should tend to stimulate private enterpriae in many such dintetiona. We have therefore 
endeavoured to frame a acheiue which will ensure to the students a very thorough 
Moientific and professional training, and which will, at tho same time, improve their 
physique and mould their charac'ter s«> as to engi^uder those habits of ■wellf-relianoe, 
resource and initiative wliioh are essential for a successful engineer. 

“ The very best training cannot, lu»wever, be expt^eted to create a great sudden 
deiiuind, and the colhge should limit its 4Mitput to the number of engineers who will 
have a reasonable cimnee of obtaining, or rising to, superior ))ostH in the engineering 
profession. This d<Mos not imply that all iMissed Ktiidents should expect to obtain 
higher posts imniitdiately on leaving C4>ilogit ; they may, and should, have to prove their 
mettle by bard work in lower positimis. Hut tho system under which a large prqsfr- 
tion of tlie passed students remain p<*rinanently in Huboi-dinate posts, as is at present 
tln^ case, is radically unsound and should, by every means, be discouraged. All 
students sliould be so trained and t«4ste<l as to ensure tlmt they are fit for supt^rior 
posts, and the number should, as far us p<Msible, be limited to the demand. 
Having regard to those considerations, and after a review of the various openings 
for thoroughly-trained Indian cnginet'rs, wt^ considi>r that the annual admissimi should 
at* the outset be liinit(«d to 20 students, and that a total provision should bo mode for 
60 students in a four yoari' courst'i. The latter figure implies that some students, 
tht)Ugh a considerably smaller proportion than at present, will fall out by the way. 
This must be the ease, ^oattse the subjiKst of engim^^ring is new to the students, and 
some of them will find themselves unfitted fm* it. When these havt; bo<m weedc<l out, 
the remoAnder, granted an adeqaat<! entrance test and a thorough training, in general 
should achieve success. It mss' be h(q)ed that after a ft^w years the demand for engi- 
neers trained in the new ccdlegtt will increase to an extent that will render it possible 
to raise the number of admissions. In <irder that the c<41egir>> may be prepared for this 
eventuality, the class rooms. laboratonVHi, etc., should \w made callable of acoummodating 
100 students. 

Experience shows that an admixture of Anglo-Indian students is a gr(»at advant- 
age to an engineering cnlh^ in India. It is liktdy that if good training in the new 
college qualifies the students for higher posts, and they obtain them more r<«adily 
th an at present, young men of the domicihHl community will be attracted t<; it in a 
greater number than have i»een attractind to Bibpur. Such a result would is* of groat 
benefit to this community. At the outset arrangements should be made for six 
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Karopean fitudftnts, and their hostel shunid he Imilt in such a way as to allow of an 
(extension of this number. 


fti nd<iiti(m to tht> regular students reading for the University degree, <jccasional 
spi^eial stmlentH may he admitted, such, for instance, as students of the college for 
the iip[M^r classes (if such a collegia is established) and Kurt^^an and Anglo-Indian 
stud<-nts who, although they have n«it the necessary initial qualifications for a Univer- 
sity <li*gre«!, have n(n'ertheless qualities which indicate that they are likely to make 
gool engirn'ers. Such Hp<'cial students are likely to be so few in number that it will 
not he nec<*Hsary to make extra provisiwj for them in considering the scheme. The 
conditions of their admission may be left to the authorities of the college. 


“The (lovernment of Uengal have asked whether a Civil Engineering (.^dlege. can 
appropriately Im< estahUshed at Dacca as a portion of the new teaching ami residmitial 
University. In order that we tiiight give a well-considered reply to this important 
question, w«‘ prepar'd a scln'me for an ongint»ering eollegt* in the |)a(;en University, 
and then debated its suitability ami t1ie (piestion whether greater atlvantages c«mld be 
se<Mired by selecting sons* ot.her bK-ality. W»* assumed, as the basis of discussion, that 
tli(' (!<»llege will be removed from Sil»pur. and that all its braiich«‘K. except higher civil 
engirntering and mining, will be transferred to the technological institute, which it is 
firoposed t<i establish at (,'alcutta. We aro dtHu’dedly of opinion that the eollegi> should 
be in the Pr(*sidency of Ihmgal, and it appears to us that the only alternatives are the 
neigh bolt rluMid of Calcutta and the l)a<*ca Univi'rsity. (’alcntta has the ailvantage. 
over l>a<?e.a that it in a centn< of great engineiu'ing activity. In so far as students ar<i 
coneeriietl the deficiency of Dacca in this re8|ieet <!an, to a consitlerable extent, be 
remwlifsl by visiting tours to large an<l interesting works, similar to those tours which 
are now undertaken from Sibpur (incnmaed probably from one wet'k to two weekb a 
year), whilst we have l)een aide to sugg«>at arrangimients for practituil training at 
Dacca which wiwld not be posaiblo in a aelf-coiitainetl college near Calcutta. Moreover, 
the training on works, for wdiioh we are suggesting a very important extension, must 
cium* after ami not during the college course. The deb^A is more seriwis from the 
point of viiMV of the professors. T.iving in the neigh bourlnKxl of (^ilcutta. the members 
of the engineering staff woidd hnv«* facilities for lnt.i*reouree with men tmgaged in large 
engineering projects ami works, which* facilities must be denuHl to them at Dacca. 

Visits from engineers to a collegt‘ at Dacca might, and should, ♦*ncouragi'<l by their 

appointment to dcHv<‘r short c(»urs«’s of sptmial lectures, to take part in the government 
of the cvdlcge ami in the work of the Ibisml of Studies, ami to assist in the examina- 
tions. Sirjh arrangements, although very srsind ns far as they go, wonhl not more 

than a palliative, ami we ciuisider that, from this i>articular point of view, Dacca is at 
a manifesv. disadvantage as eompauHl with the neiglibotivhtKNl of Calcutta. But other 
very impor;.ant aspects of the case have to he considered. A edlege for 60 (cff 
eventually ltK>) students at scune place to the neighbourhood of Calcutta would be a 
small and isolated instituti<nt. The conditions wonUl he tjie nwerse of iaapiriiig, and it 
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would l>o difficult of tinpoftsihlo to create the acientiiic and avwial ntiuottphei^ which 
ia eaaential for the production of encpnoera of the typo we contemplate. In a 
roaideutial University of the nature which it is pn^Hwed to establish at Dacca, 

the conditions wmdd be i>xceptionally favtairable. Tbe large tuitl welUixiuippetl 
laboratories of the University, in which engineering students w«>uld receive iustruo* 
tion from the gt'iieral b«xly «»f University professors, would be far more complete 
and efficient than any that oimid bt.> establislusl in c«»nm«ction witli a small eugintH*riug 
Ctffiege. There is ro doubt, tts», that tin* daily intercourse lu'tween the professors 
of the engineering oolleg*? and tht»se of the other departments of the Ihiiversity 
wcNild hav«« a very markrsl effect in maintaining n higli standard of professional ond 
technical competency, and that it would prevent that tendency to stagiiatioii which 
Bonietimes affects small iiiHtitutions. On the other hand, the prefieiw^e of an 
engineering colb^gn* in its midst wmild be of tlic highest value to*^ the Dacca 
University. It would tjomplete its selieine of stndit'S in a very imfsirtant resp«*ct, 
and the practical applications of physical science. Mrhich wmild constantly be ln'fore 
those engaged in allitnl studies, w<Niid soggiest new and valuable modes of thought 
and enquiry. it has be«>n f«sind in other Universities that the csiinbination of 
higher physics with «ongiiieering has been of very great advantage to bot.h those 

studies. We pro]sise that tli<' Dacca ScIi(m>I of KugiiusM’ing and the Itidfistrinl 
Institute, to which reference is made in tint letter of the (Jovernment of Hengal. 
shall be placed on site's adjoining the college, and that the students of the oolleg' 

shall utilise to the fullest extent the large workshops which tlii‘Ke institutions 

will require. Here again the t'quipment for instruotiun will be on a far larg«‘r ami 
mon* elalmrait* scale than would t)e possible in workshops designed solely for the use of 
#0 or DM) (uigineering students. hspially important will 1)4^ tlic' **ffe«jt of tlm larger 
corftorate life which b<>c(HtteH jxissibh* t<» the engine«‘ring stut](>nt as a menilK>r of a 
wHI-orgiini/jnl teaching and 'estdential University. Me will hav<> l>«*himl him ami 
anntmi him the traditions. n<»t only of a single Hpt4cializ(‘d collcgi; but also of a far 
more complex an«l p<»werful corp4jratiou ; an«l the effects of this tmouliership will, we 
h(^^ be visible in bis after life. He will also have fuller ami better facilities 
with regard to gatmm and tdaying-fieids ; ami here we might r<‘fer to the part li«« 
will takr* in tin* gtmeral scheme of physical training which has been 4>iitlim>d 

elsewhere. lb* will be a meinls*r <if the Union ami of tb«j varhuis University 

societies and clubs. In a word he will share in tin* corporate Iif4t of tbe Univm'sity 
and will be savi^i from the concentration and uarrowtiess which are apt to be tint 
characteristics of highly six^cialixed studtmts. 

“The financial aspt^ct of tlie case is also of very great irntxirtanoc. Krigim-vring 
training of the higliest kind, such as wc c<aitumplatc, must mscessarily be vtuy 
expensive. With laboratories and worksheqis desigmsl to secure a var««ty f>f purposes 
and with a staff whose tinui is econ4nnicaily employed in connecti<»n with more than 
0o« department^ it becomes possible to secure the necessary advanctxl and varie<.l 

teaohiBg without waste and at a cost which, we hope, tvill not be considered 
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prohibitive. We stiould, however, hesitate to advise Ooverntnent to incar the 
enormouH expenditure that would be required to train, in the manner which would 
alone prcxluce engineers of a high typ(>, a body of 60 to 100 students in a college 
unconnected with other educational institutions 

Messrs. Watson and Henderson and Rai Annada Prasad Sarkar llahadur were the 
only rnemlH^rs who considered that the advantages of Calcutta as an engineering 
centre outweigh the considerations to which the majority attached the first 
importance. 

.9. In their recent report on an “ Enquiry to bring Technical Institutions into 
closer touch and more practical relations with the Empk^ers of Labour in India’*, 
Lieutenant<(k»lonel Atkinson, k.k.. and Mr. T. S. Dawson recommend that an 

institution for civil, mechaitioal and electrical engint'ering and for industrial 
chemistry should be established in the (sitskirts of Calcutta. This recommendation 
do(4S not accord with the opinion of mir engineering siib-ciiminittee nor with the 
advice of the repn^sentative committei' of employers, educationalists and administra* 
tive oiticers which sat, last cold weather, at Calcutta. The strong arguments 

which k^l the (Calcutta committee to the unanimous conclusion that the business 
quarter of the city is the only suitable siti* for a technological institute, were 
appannitly not brought t(t the ufitice of Lieutenant-Colonel Atkinson and his 
oolleagiie, nor, at the time when their report was preparetl, had the scheme for 

incorporating a oollegt^ of engin(«ering in the first teaching and rt^sidential University of 
India been formulated. Had it been possible to place before tlnun the many impoi'tant 
considerations which influenced the (’alcutta and the Dacca committet^s, we feel assured 
that they would have fran\(*d their suggestions on different lines. Without entering 
into the details of the discussion reganling the technobgical institute, we desire to 
say that in our <ipinion the gimeral conclusion of the ('alcutta c<aninittee is fmtindy 
sound. In so far as civil engineering is conoerm^ we are convinced that the 
educational ideals of (Chapter HI of the “ Report on Technical E<lucation Enquiry ’* 
could be realixtHl far better under the conditions dosortbeil by our Engineering 

Hub-coinmittc'e than in an institution such as is oontemplate<l in Chapter XVI of that 
Rep«>rt. * 

4. Th(« (.'oHegi' of Enginetu'ing will form one c)f a group of technological institu- 
tions. the «>ther members being the Kngiiieering Sch<iol, and the Industrial Institute 
to be establislu'd in accordance with the n^coinmendations of the Dacca Conference 
of DUMb The Dacca Schixd of Engineering is a ti<Hirishing institution, corresponding 
to the Appreiuioe Department of Sibpur College. It is at present located in the 
compound of the Dacca College : this arrangement, is inocaivenient, especially as 
ail the buildings are required for odlege use. Effect may now l:ie given to 
proposals, long since entertained, for the remm'al of the Engineering Sehotfi 
by transferring it to a site adjmniag the new Civil Engineering Ckfilege. «A 
reference to the general plan of the University will show the 'arrangement of the 
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whcd6 site (Xo. 16), and, tn partioular, th»' ct»nvt»nH'nt dituatiDn of tjio workethopn 
botvtRen ctilt^ge and school. Tlic I>aooa conference of 1905) elaborated a soheme 
{or the development of small industruHt with the aid of local capital, and for the 
training of recruits for this purpose from the ranks of the middle classes. The 
aobeme inoludea an institute at Dacca centering in doinonstratimi factories, round 
which are to lie grouped a scluml of engineering, a sc1um>I of design, and a 
technalcgical laboratorjr, the wlnde to linkinl up with an inteUig«mo<> and 
employment bureau. This institute slusild U* locat^nl on the site immediately to 
the north of the Kngineering ('ollege and Mohool. 

Of the three members of the grmtp, the College} of Kngineering alone will 

form a portim of the University. The siib-bomnuttoe did not thmwfore discuss 
the oiganixatioti of the school and institute or include them in their* estimate of 
cost ; the schetue that has btsm fraimsl for tlu*m must be carried out by the 
Department of Industry, not by the University. For the same ivas^m they did 
not consider in detail the ooimmat workslujjw, which are primarily (or the Ismefit 
of the school and institute. The relationship ln»tween the thrive niemlwrs of the 
gi'<Nip Avill require to l)e defiiXHl with somm* cai*e. The Principal of the college 

should also cisitrol t!ie scIuhiI. tli<* head master being in iinnxwliate charge and 

resprmsible for its discipline. The eiigint)ering staff of the college will have time 
to conduct a portion, at any rate, of the instruction of the schtsd pupils. Kxcept 
for these points of contact the coUegi* and the moIkmiI should l>e kept apart, the 
students of each being houswi and inatmutiHl separatf'ly. The close assooiatiim 
of students belonging to the engineering and apprentice dt^partmoiits is generally 
recognised to be undesirable. The Industrial Institute slunild 1st under the 

independent control of an olfiot*r of the Department of Industry. Its members will 
use the common \vorksh<;|>s. ami the students of tlio Kngims>ring (^>lleg«> will 
derive advantage from its ■ lactwies and spechd equipment. These arrangitments 
will be made easy by the mutual ccM^tration of the two Principals. 


, Admitslon of Students. 

&. The mJlcge should !«• open to students from the Provinces of Bengal, 
fiihar and Orissa, Assam, and Burtna. 

The ordinary educationajl qualitieaticm slxsild Is* the I.Sc. of the Daerta or 
Calcutta University in Kng^iah, mathematics, physics and chemistry. There sh<aild 
also be a test examinatioh in drawing, cuanprising plane geometrical drawing and 
the copy of a simple freehand design. A voluntary drawing class for f.So. 
students of the Dacca University should Is; held in the Knginmtring College 
in prehnration for this test. Btudeiits who have taken the I. He. elfs^where than oi 
Chdoutta or Dacca slioald Im admitted only on special grounds. For Kurofsum 
emndidaftes the qoaltficatioD should l>c the same as (tyr rndians, <ir, at tlicir option. 
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the ('ambridge llifTber I^ocal Kxamination in matheniatica, pkyaicH and chemistiy, 
or the f.Sc. of tlia I)ac(« University in the saiuo three subjecta without the 
ordinarj’ conditionH of previoiiB renideiiCH and study. 

Boforo admission a verj' careful medical examination should l»e ' made of each 
enndi<late l)y the University Professor of Physical Education, who should submit ' a 
detailed report t*) the selection <;oinmittee. No student should Iw admitted to the 
college unless he is < 1 ! robust constitution, htttHl for an activ(« life, and devoid of 
any physical defect likely to hinder him in the perfornmnee of his duties. The 
certificates may be similar tt* that printB«l on page 3R of the Sihpur (’alondar. 

Every caMdi<)at<( for admission should bo required to pr<xlut*e a cert-ifieate of 
good character from tlu< Prificipal of his college. 'I’he maximum ugedimit should 
he 2(). 

For the He|e(;tiou of students for udmissi<»u tr> the college a Ht,niiding com- 
mittee should l»e formed, constituted as follows : — 

(1) The Principal of the (Jollege. 

(y) 'I’lu* IJiiivt'rsity Professor of Physical Education. 

(it) A representative of tlm railway coinp;inies, noiiiiuated in turn by fli(« 
East rndiun. Eastern Ibuigal, Bengnl-Nagi)ur. Assum-Bt‘ngai and 
Bengal and North- W’i'sterii Ffailways. 

(1) A Pnltlic Works Department oftie-cr nominated by the Chief Kngin«M?r, 

The nominated ofiieers should .serve for one year. 


Courses of Study. 

fi. A four years’ course should be given, leading lo the degree of Bachelor of 
Engineering (B.K.). The subjeets of instruction will be matlnniiatics. physics, 
chemistry, geobigj-. a|i[)li<Hl mechanics, descriptive engiiiei'ring, tlrawing. surveying, heat 
engines, eloctro-teehiiics. etc., W'orkshop practice, fi*dd eiigiiU'ering and accounts. The 
mathematical course will exteiul over two years, and should he framed with a view, 
n«it t>nly to ext<'ud the stqdent’s knowdedgi* of pure mat hematics, but also* to make 
him ititellig«>nt, quick and accurate in .computation : throughout the course sptK^ial 
attention slniuld he paid to graphic metliods. In physics the “ principal" and in 
chemistry the “subsidiary" pass couraea of the Science Department shtnild he followetl, 
with such oinisidons an(t inodifieaticna oa may be finind desirable for engineering 
students. There will he a further course of chemistry in its special application to 
ongiiuH^ring work. The course in gcolqgy will bt‘ elementary, and will tnelade 
minerahg:^^ and physical gi>qgraphy with reference to the ' nature of nicks and 
water-supply. Applied mechanics will lie taught in special connection with practical 
work in the engineering laboratory, and descriptive engineering will, as far as 
poBsible. be connected with workshop practice and field work. In the first and 
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4iu<teoiiid years drawing will U> treat(>d ns a sptH;ial sultjtMjt, and in the third and 
■fourth years it will form an important part of other o<NirseH. Hurveying will lie 
taught in the college in the first year, and in the fields .‘tf>art ir*m the regular 
ccdlege routine, during the seo<nul and third years. Ap{s>ndix I <*(.m tains a state> 
ment, prepared l>y the suh-t•omm^tte^^ of an appro))riatf> division <^f tins* and 

studies, as well ns more detailed r<H;(nnmendati<a)s rt^garding partitMilnr hranelumt of 
the cfwrse. 

Tn the first and si'cnnd years, and sui>s<>r]Uontly wiieii time isM'inits, stiideuts 
wdll receive insiruciitni in simple practice in the carfxmter’s shop, smith's shop, 
foundry, fitting and machine slu^w. In the third and fourth y«>ars the tim<> nllot-itHl 
for workslu^ practict* and field work will he devtAwl largidy to a course of 

(«yst(>niatio training in practical engineering. The courses sh<mld « include the 
construction of simple steel structures, such as trusses, i^te., hu!ldiug construction 
including foundations and hricklaying, handling of pulleys, erection of derricks and 
shears, use <»f pile-ilrivers, temporary hridgi^H. the setting isit of earthworks, enx'tion 
of heavy weiglits, and allied suhje<!ts which the s))nce ami resources will allow. 

For railway work a short, siding (shown in the gemu'al plan) shiHild he laid with a 
few points and crtissings and signals f»f difi'ereiit' tyjs's, hy means of vvhi<dt tin* 

principles track-laying and maintenance can !»• demonstrate*]. Tl»* course is 
intimdiHl to cnahlc tin* stmient to g»*t some iMupiaintarKM* w'ith practical probhuns, and 
t«) atfcustom him to manual work. 

The system of sp(H;iai course's and lectures o«i railway J'onstruetion and ot,h«r 
engitieeriiig suhj<*<;ts, which has to some extent lumn pursued at .'‘^ihpur. should ho 
^continnetl and extcnd<Ml. Fngin«>crs from im{>ortant works and «»ther authorities should 
he invittMl to visit the colleg** for the purjKise of delivering one or more h^ctures on 
e,ngineering topics of prosi'nt interest, <ir tf» doscnlm works «*ri which they are 
thciuKelves engagetl. Tours for purposes of instruction should form an important 
feature of the c»«irs**. 


BxMiilfistlons Mid th« DegiHM of B.S. 

4 

7. There is at present a temicney on the part of^sttulents wiio hav** ohtained 
a certificate for some part of the c<iurse to leave colh*gi* in onh‘r to s«Mik srork, ami 
thus to sink iH*rmanently iiit<» tin* jsisition of siihordinates. This t»mdcncy should 
Isj discourag<si, the colleg^i heing iiiten<led only for students who wish to ijualif)' 
themselves for the higluT branches of the professum. With this <»hjcct in view the 
intermediate examination in engineering should ahulisluHl, and tin* University 
examination at the close of the sis3»>rnl year of the cours** should Im‘ ctmfimsi to 
those scientific saidects which will not l>o continued further, iruithematics, physics, 
and general chemistry. At the end of the coarse then* should is; a University 
esaminatiem for the degree of llachelor of Kngineoring, and the siu<ienis who pass 
this examination should he at emee eligible for the d<^ee. 
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In bt)th axaiiuuatioiiH dau regard ahould l>e had to the quality of the (unctioid. 
work performed by the atudent daring the course. Successful candidates in the B.E<. 
examination should be clasHifted as ** passed ” or ** passed with distinction.” A student 
who fails in either of the examinations may be permitted, after an additional year’s 
study, to pntsent himself once more fur examination, the college deciding whether the 
student ahould be n$oeived back for this purpose. Periodical test examinations should 
be held iluriug the coiirsis iuit certiheates should nrft be granted <ni the reenlts of 
these tesla, and no list, in ctrdt'r of merit, should be published. If at the end of any 
year the college authorities consub*r that a student has not made satisfactory progress, 
they may either require him to leave or put him back for a year. 


Training on Works and the Dogros of M.B. 

H. Tlu; anungcments now existing for the practical training of candidates on 
leaving, ccllege and for thi« award of the Governinijut guarantuo«l post are susceptible 
of improvement. The periixi of training is insiilKcient, the metlnxl of selection for the 
guaranteed post is not entindy satisfactory, o|>port.unities for securing appointments 
for stiulents are lost. It is necessary to di^vise sonxr method which will give 
Mtud(uitH every possible opportunity <if Itecoming highly qualified civil engineers, which 
will bring them into touch with lnrg«> emploj’ers of labour, ,'in<l which will enable 
them to secure n qualification, \videly recognized nn<l thendore of real service 
in obtaining suitable einploymeut. 

VV<' suggtfst the following scheme : — 

(1) As soon as a studeni has taken his li.K. degrets the college authorities ahould 
endeavour to obtain (Miiployment for him t^xtendiiig over at least three years. Clovern- 
ment works may be iiicliid<'d in this cat«*gory, hut, with a view esp(‘cially to ultimate 
employment, a oonsidi.walde proportion of the graduates should be stmt to non-Govom* 
mont employers, such as railway companies and private firms. The Government should, 
in any ease in which it considers this (xmrsc desirable, grant a studentship amounting, 
as at prt'sent, in the case of Indians, to Ra. 50 a month and, in the case of Europeans 
(which should include fadians living in Raropt^an style) to Bs. 100 during ^he first 
year of their employment. should be made for the efficient supervision 

of the student throughout the three years’ ^>or8e. A service record should be main* 
tained by bis (uupl«)yer, and the student himself should keep a book in which he 
should take notes of the spt^cial works on which he is employed, and of any other 
matters of engineering intert^st which may conte under his notice. These note^books 
should be checked {leriixlienlly by the emploj’er and su1)iuitted to the Principal of 
the college* for inspection at. the chise of <^ch‘ ytiar. The Principal, or one of the 
professors, from time to tinit' should visit the students to see how they are getting on 
and to interviow their employers. 

(S) A Kachelor of Engineering sltottld bo permitted to present himself for the 
degree* of Master of Engineering, on . tlie .production of a eertfficate that ^ has been 
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employed on practical engnneerinnf work, under af^iwed omployorH, for |t Icaat three 
jreare aince takiui; hia B.E. degree. 

- (3) A Board should he appointed to nwke full enquirj’ into the qualification a of 

eandidatea for the degr<»c of M.K. Tbia Hom’d should conaiat of the Principal of the 
college and two exfierieneed engineers to 1 m» op|>ointed by the Oouneil. The Hoard 
will— 

(a) examine the eertificmtea and teatimonials presented by the candidates ; 

(h) interview and question the candidates ; 

(c) if necessary, coinmuuioate with their emplc^'ors ; 

(rf) generally satisfy themselves l»y every means in their power that the 
applicants are worthy of the degree. ' ^ 

(4) It should he o[s*n to the Piihlui W<»rks Oepartment to seleet any Master of 
Kngineering for a guaran^t^^l apixantinent. 

These recHimineudations ditfer from the suggestion made in the repoil of Hieutenant* 
('olonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson, that ovtu’y student jiassing out of an enginwring 
e<.dlegr? should serve a y»iar's apprenticeship in the Public 'Works Department. 'I'ho 
engine<*rs, whether (t<*vernment or railway, who stsrveii on our suhoeoinmitUs^, W'ore 
unanimous in holding that three years is the iiiinimiim )H>ri<Hl which should he dtwoted 
to supervistsl practical training, and that young engimHU's will stand a far hotter 
chance of h(*comiiig efficient and of reeommending thomsi lves to mui-dovernment 
employers, if they have to make their way in tin* works <>f railway and other 
eoinpanies in’ «»f private firms, instead «*f being kept, umler (H>nditions which have not 
proved very auc<‘es8ful in the i>ast, in some l*raneh of the Public Works Department. 
Similar vdews with regard to apprenticeship were expressed by several inotnhers 
o( the Calcutta (^)uunittee. 


Stair. 

‘.h {The students of the Fmgineering (College will recteive science inatruction in 
the University laboratories from the gtmeral University staff, and workshop) instruo* 
tion and practice in the omnluned workshops of the eollrtge and sohrxJ. The Principal 
of the coll^, although he ought to give some lectures in spi^ial subjects, slnmld 
not counted in the general staff for instruction. For the subj4H;iK of mathematics 
and engineering the followiag staff will Is? need(>d 

PrctfijiMiofu. 

Mathematics ... 1 

(Tivit Engineering 2 

Mechanical Engineering 1 


tlmiior 


ft 


.Anymtiiiitft 

Afid 

IXiiiiotiMtrtttorii. 

1 

ft 
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The HUCCQfiN of the will depend upon the app44ntnient t>f a Principal of 

very high calibre, and in order to obtain an engineer of the qiiali6cationB and force 
of character rcMpiinnl, a conaidcrablo salary must be given : we saggest the rate of 
R«. 1,600 to Kh. 2, (MM). The Principal shoald ordinarily be selected from the staff, 
but any engineer of the requisite high «]ualijlicati<)ns, preferably with Indian experience, 
may be regarded as eligible for th<! ptwt. 

In laying down the iiualifications necessary for the professors of civil 
engineering two gmieral principles iimst be considered : on the om* hand the methods 
and practice of the <!ollege should Ixf the result of the very latest and most 
iqs-trMlate Knglish ex{M)rien<H*, ()n tlie other they shouhl o<«jforni to Indian require- 
ments. One of tin* professors should therefort* be a man recruited from home with 
the Itesl prwsible qitaIiH(;utioiis as regards both theoretieal and practical training, and 
also as regards ex(s*rience in moilern nu^tluMls of teaching. He sliotihl have 
taken his degree at one of the Universities where 'engineeripg is made a spwjiality ; 
he should have had several years’ exp*;rience of practical engineering ; and he 
should, if possible, be taken from the teaching staf) of one of the Iea4ling engineer- 
ing colleges in Britain. 'r<^ attrud a man with these qiialliications a salary' of at 
least Rs. 1,(MM) to Rs. I,6(M) will be requin'd. The other pr<»fi‘SHf>r should W recruited 
from the Public Works Department. A gtsKl oflieer of about five years’ exis'rienee 
should he setectiHl ; he should be {mid an allowance of Ks. 2(H) n month ; and ho 
should be given the option of returning ti» his de(mrtinent after five years : it 
cannot be t(K) clearly laitl down or too urgi^ntly recommended, that a man of high 
qualifications ami <'haracter is ue<H>Hsary ; and it is essential that the a{>{Ktintment 
should be matle so attractive us to l>e regstiiled as a prize in the service. The 
professor of mutheinaticnl subjiHits shoald be a man who has taken a high mathe- 
matical <h«gree, and b(>en through an engineering course similar to tin* ('ambridi|[(* 
Mechanical Science 'I'ripos. He may be r«'<.‘ruited ns an officer of tin* Indian tkluca- 
tional Service but if necessary might start on a higher rate of pay than the 
minimum. The professor of mechanical suhjwts will nt<ed to have, in addition to a 
sound thoort*tical training in g«meral engiut*ering, a thorough practical knowledge of 
up-t(edate machinery and workshop luetluKls ; also, if {xissible, a good knowledge of 
electrical work, and expt'rieiice of detnunst rating with machinery. He t(s> may l>e 
rotsruited as an officer of the Indian li/lucational Serviot^ 

It is of the utmost iin{)ortance that all meinlx^rs of the. su(x}rior staff should 
{Hwsess strength of character and a high ideal of their professiem ; witlumt these 
qualities and the power to communicate to their students the {irinoiples underlying 
the high standard of conduct which is expected of a civil engineer, they will fait 
to achieve the purpose for which the new ootkfge is designed. 

10. In HO far as is {xiesiblt* men with Indian experience shoald W recruited for 
tlie junior professorships, such, for instance, as graduates; of Indian engineering oc^l^ges 
who have been engaged in practical work. Hen of different qualiBcaticais are desirable. 
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and tht\v should In* r(H;rtiited from nuy availahif* soiirco. Junior profeaaora should l»o 
monibers of tho Pn^vincial, and asHiHtania and dorntmatratoru inomhorii of thn 
{^ul>ordinate, Kducatiimal Sorviot*. 


physicH ami choiutatiy, will b(f taught to tmginooring atudanta 
in tho Scionw lU^paitntent of the liiiiviTsity, and for thia purpose an extra profeasor 
in the Provincial Service should !»♦* appointed, wlm should also Im? competent to take 
part in the instruction in chcmisti'y. Geological and chemical speiuniens suitahle for 
the instruction of engineering students a'ill l*e included in the natural history' 
museum. 


Tustructnin in ncoounts and InisineHs luetluKls will 1 m* supplied b}' the stafl 
of the Industrial Institute (see paragraph HI of the n*conimeiidationM of^the Haoea 
Comnuttee). 

Mr. T. H. Itieliardsoii diifensl fnaii the opinion of the other members of the 
suit-committee on the sultje(«t <»f the qualifications and rt'cruitment of proft^Hsors. 
His note 4MI thi* Hult.je**f. is given in .\p]>endix V’ll. 


Aooommpdatlofi and Bqulpmant. 

II. Thorough iustriictinn in the c<sirse propmed by th«* siib-oornmitlee will 
require extensive nueiniiiiMMiaiion — lecture theatre, library, demonstratitMi hall, and a hill 
compleineiit. of cl<'iSH-r<M»iiH. engineeriiig laltoCa lories, drawing oOices, apparatus nvmis, 
etc. Plate No. .HO shows the liberal provision w^e have madi*. 

• The Hiib-cointnittee estimated that a sum of lakhs (exolusivi* of the cost of 
the e<JtniiM»ii workshops) shoiihl siiHice to meet ail reasonable requirements for i*quip- 
Tbe civil engineering section of the tSiiipur Library will b(« available, and 
if any other poiti^ai of the Sibpur equipment is traMsfernsl to Dacen, the cost will 
be proportionati'iy retiuced. 

li. It is TiKMjit d«‘sirable tbat th«* inaiiitiuiariee of the roads and buildings of 
the Uiil^versity. ineluiling both repairs and minor alterations and additions, should 
be umlertakeii l.'y th<* College of Kiigin(>ering. Not only will this arrangt'iuiuit be 

convcMiient for the University, but — a matter of far gre.ater inqiortanoi! — it will afbml 
practical work for the professors of engineering, anti provide many admirable t)p|M*i‘- 
tiinities for the practical training of the stiid(*ntK. For tliis purpose, it wilt Is* 
necessarj’ to employ an Assistaiit Kngineer and a clerk of the works ; tin? former of 
these facers will be atidetl to the gen«tral stalT. and will be available tu assist 

in the work of instructum. The Principal of the collegt; will be the otlicer 
responsible for the contr<d of works and be will albit their execution and 

sapervision. The Wt)rkH OlBBctt will Im in a separate bbxik situattsl cbsie to 
the college. The ca|Mtal and moarring chaiges for tbe works staff ami oftiue 
are inclndtid in Appendices IX and X ; funds r<M}tttred for tbe annual mainteoance 

f 2 
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of roa<lH and building will bo provided fn»m tin? Public Works Department budget. 
The oloctrics power needed by the University will be obtained from the general 
source! 8(‘rving the town and station ; but for the sake of practical instruction 
th«!re. should bo a separate installation tri furnish power for the College of 
KngituHrring, the school, and the institute. The (ixisting plant of the School of 
Kngineoring will, if transferred to the new site, l)e in<»re than sufficient for this 
purpose. 


Residence end Physical Training. 

l.‘l. All students must live in college. AccoTnnnKlation should be provided for 
60 Hindus a'ml, in a sinaii s«<parate hostel, for 6 Kuroin'nns and Indians who live in 
Kurop<!an style ; until the.re is a sufficient nuinl)ei' of Mnhainniadans to form a 
hostel, th(?y shoiihl liv(! in the Muhammadan College. Kneh student should have a 
r<K)m of his own — of dimensions lOxl.'i fivt. Provision should l>e made for the 
resideiiO)! of ail members of the staff', Kuruiiean and Indian. As in the ease of 
other colleges of the University no nuit should be charginl. 

(ln!at importance should lie attached to tlu^ thorough physical training of 
engineering students. The suh-committee ounsider that the general Univm-sity system 
should be made, applicable to them, and that thi' three hours’ compulsoiy exei'cise 
should b(! enforced throughout the course. 

All students of the college should be taught to ride, and should be re^cpiircd to 
obtain a certilicate from th(! authority appointed ft)r the purpose bi'fore prom'eding 
to the H. K. degree. I’rovision for instruction may be made in eoimection with tlic 
riding school in tin* (%>llege for th«! well-t«edo Classes. While the student is under 
instruction and until he obtains the prescribed (rertilioate, a fee of Hs. ."i a morfth 
should bo chnrg(.t4l ; tlm (bourse for an average student shouhl not ordinarily excetsl 
one y<'ar. As far as they are availabb', ponies may b»* Unit to {mssihI students 
at a small cliargi'. 


Fees and 8cliolai*ahlpa. 

1 1. Tin' tuition fee at JSibpur is Itsr 10 tor the first and second, and Rs. 15 
hu* the third and fourt.h years. It is now propiwu'd to offer much greater advantagis 
and a sharp ilistinction will no lougtu' be made between th«' first and second portions of 
the ooiirsi'. W*^ therehire think that the foo should U? Rs. 15 during all four years. 
No I'ent should bi' ebargc'd ; but students should pay the same hoskd f*?e as will 
ho levied in other colleges, ami they should make their own arrangements for 
mossing. 


15. I'he scholarship system sh^Hild be framed so as to enable a few poor atadents 
of merit to maintain themselves withotit diffieiilty. Aa the generjJ entrance 
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qualification will be the I.So. of the Calcutta and Dacca UniveraiticM. ail atudeiita 
will have had an opportunity of atKmringf a Government senior acholarahip. We do not 
think that it ia dcairable to offer, in addition, t()XKnal entrance KcholarKliijnt ; but having 

regard to the eoinparatively high fin’s of the Kngincering (%>llegt*, the ordinary 

achedarahip may ni»t auffiee for a poor studtmt. and we theref«,ttt* consider that the 
tuition fecH of Governinent acholarH should Im* ivmitted. A senior scholardhip ia 
ordinarily tenable for two years ; at the end td this pencxl, if the coUogi* authorities 
consider that the scholar lias earned the privilege by meritorious work, the scholar* 
ship, with ixtmission of fees, should be continued for a furthtw ptu'uxl of two years. 

Two additional scholarsiiips of Hs. 2r> a month, with remission of fees, should be 
granted at the end of tin* second year of the course* on the eombiin^d result of 
the ()olh*go and University examinations. The Forbes (endowed) Scln>laR|lii^) should 
be awarded under existing eiuiditions, and be aceonqKinied by remission of fees. 'I'he 
scholarshiiw proposeil in this paragraph will cost less than those at present 
granted at Sihpur ; we have not th(‘refon* iiiad<* any nllowaiioe for thtun in tho 

statement of exptuiditure contained in Appemdix X. 


Bxpenditup*. 

16. Ihttails of the capital and recurring chargi*s of the college* are given in 
Ap|)endices IX and X. The totals amount to about Its. 6,SH,()(M) and Ils. 1,2(),(XK> 
resjwctively. This is not exp<mditure to be bn urnsl it> (»onse<juence of tho creatitm 
of tho new iTniversity, but im*rely the cost of tin* transfer and improvement of the 
civil engineenng branch of Sihpur (’ollege. 'I’he capital <!ost may Is* defrayed Cnmi the 
sum of Its. 16f lakhs which will be ftaid for the presimt site and buildings, and 
against the recurring charges, under which may be included u share of the gen<*ral 
cost of science instruction, should be set off a sum of Its. 1,1(K(HK) rppntsenting tlie 
estimate<l annual net cost of tlie existing (hvil Kngincering Department. 
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Medicine. 

Tiik appoititi'J to cotiKidor tin* Hulijeot of ni«‘(ik-al hIiuHoh advixtnl 

tliat arruiiffi'iiKMitH hIioiiM Im niado in the Dacca rnivcruity for preliminary aeientific 
and profeHaionnl iiiHtmotim) ftn* the medical profesHion, up to the Htaiidard of the first 
M.li. of the ('alciltta llniv'eraity. They reeommeiideil that the l>a(;ea I’niversity should 
examine its own me<lical studtmts, that the Calcutta University shotthl he itivite<l to 
re(!o((ni/.(‘ the final examination at Dacca as equivalent to its first M.l!.. and that the 
(!aleiitta Metlical f^olleyp* should receive the (tassed Dnc<;a stmleiits for the second 
M.lh coiirsi*. 'I'his arranffcnii'nl should in due time he r 4 ‘plaet‘ii hy a full miMlieal 
eours«* at Dactai. 

W«* are in ae<;ord with tht> ttnaninious opinion of the suh>eommitti‘>‘ in favour of a 
medical departnumt. teaching; up to tin* first M.D.. and ultimately to lie d)‘ve|op*>d 
into a full medical colletft- ; we als4» accept tin' sclu'iiu’ which they have framed, and 
have «>mh<Nli«'ti it in the followinjf paragraphs. 


Admission of Students. 


2. Studmits may In* admitted to the Department of .Medicine on the same 

conditions as to' the Deiuirtiiii'Uls of Arts and Scieiic<>. and tlie entrance (piuiitication 
should he the uiatrieulatioi) «*.\aminati4iii of tin* ('ahmtta University. Tlnn't* will Ih’ no 
S4<parat4* iiuslical <!olh'tfi‘ ; • stiuh'iits 4>f m4‘4li4’in4‘. liki* stmh'iits of 4>tln*r sci4>utilic 

suhjt>4!ts. will la* r4'C4*iv4'4l into tin* vari4>us e4>ll4*tiit*s ainl taUjj^ht hy tin* hniversity. 

Tin* numlii'r t«* Im* a4linitt4*4l 4>ach yi*ar will 4l4'ts*iid up4ui the 4li*mau4l f4>r training ainl 
tin* capa4*ity of tin* (’alcutta M4*4lical (i4»lh*pf4* to rcc4*ivi* tln^si' slinleuts who havi* 

C4>mph*t4'<l tln*ir 4;oursi’ at Dacca. Tin* suh-4,*4unmitt4'4* C4insidi*r that arranjfeiiieiits 

slnmKI h.* math* t<i a4|mit oO stinh'iits a jautr. hut tliat this numh4*r is lik4*ly soon 

to he 4*xc4*4*4h'4l. All simlents who iKiss the first M. It, at Da4*<*a shiaihl lx* 4‘ntitled 

t 4 i uilmissi4in t44 the (-alcntta colh'jj4‘ hn* the compl»*t ii>n* 4if tln'ir n»urs4*. 


Course of Studios. 

:t. Tin* C4)ura44 slnmld C4)ver four years — two jeara Icadinf; up t4> a special 
iuteriiHxiiate exaininati4m in science, r4>ll4>w<Hl by t\V4> ye4ir9 of pr4>fe9aional stU4ly. 
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Tilt* 8pi*cial I.Sc. etmr'tt* liaH licw'rilMH) in t,|io ohapttM’H «>n A Hh ainl Scii>nrc. A 
KtnUciit may altio ho adinittiHl tt) tin* prufoaahuial ooiirHo after takiiije; tin* tmlinary I.So.. 
providttJ that In* iindoripii'R a further ceunse t»f tine year in hetaiiy ami ami 

pantHoa ill thoae 8nhj«*ctH. lM*fore pr<K‘eetlinjf t»* liitt priifeaaional NtinlioH. Similar 
arrangeinentK may he made in the eant* «»f CaitMitta HUnlmita. provitl««d that tln*y pann a 
practical test in alt the preKcrihi**! aciein'e hiihjecta. Stm'eiitN win* propose to atinly 
in the llritish IhIoh may wIkIi t«* i>htain a ceriilicatt* that they havt* paasetl in a 
(*laRHical lanftuagi* ; SaiiKkrit (or Latin, if iiiHtrnetion l»e provided) may therefore Ite 
olTer(*d an an optional Huhject. hut it will not eonnt in tin* examination. 

The profesHional course should he divhled into two |mrts. a 1 'nivc‘rsity i*xaniinalion 
li**ing held at tlie «*nd of each year. This arrang'em<*nt will induce stndeiits to work 
.sti'miily throujfhout the eours**, a mattiT «>f ivirticnlur importance in their Wise in view 
of the great ilirticulty whi«*h they ex[a*rienei‘ in tpialifying tfn'inKelves for a me«lieal 
dr*gret'. 

The sultjects fur tin- thinl ami fourth years will Ik- — 

.'Ird year, — I‘hysi<»logy. .Anatomy ami Organie Chemistry. 

Ith year. — I’hysiohgy, .Aniitoniy ami .Materia Me«lica ami IMiarinaey. 

'Fhe course in physiology Mhonid he the ‘'principal" jviss course. 'Die suhshliary 
course will he studied in the hrst vi*ar. aiid the a«lvance«i eiNi’se in the s«*c.ond year, 
acconling to tin* general arrangcim<nls for the 1'. S<?. 'J'In- eourst*s in anatomy, organic 
chemistry and materia ine*lica should he the same as for tin* t'alcuttn first M.M. 


Examinations. 

4 . The e.xaiiiinatioii /or tin- niedieal I.Se. has been explaiiiiMl in the ehapters 

• ni Arts and .Scii-nce. Tin* two examinati«His of the professional eisirse may he 

siyh*<l " fiilit profes«ional ’ ami " M«*eond professional’’ res|H*ctiv»*ly. Tin* former will 
include the ” siihsidiary " examination in physioh^.! for the H.Sc.. osteology’ and 
vlemcntaiy anatomy, and organic elnunistry. The latter will eotiijirise the “ a4lvane«*d ’’ 

l»asH examination in physioltigy. more advance*] anatomy, and matt-rin tm-dica and 

pharmacy. 

A 8Unlt>nt who d«*es w*‘ll in any stihj*-ct in tin- secomi proh-ssioiial exaininati«in 
may he |'>»*nnitt<Ml to present hiinself for a fiirt.hi*r <’Xnminalion for honours in that 
suhjeot. Honours students sh<Mil«l he arrangtsl in onh-r of im^rit ; other students in 
alphalictlcal order. InasiiHicli as the second professional examination mer*»ly marks 
the end of a pndiminary stagi^ <if th<* tn(*dical c<nirsc, nc diploma should Ik* graute<l 
to suoceaafol candhlates. 
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a. 'I'lio SoniiM' lTiuv(*rni(.y ProfonKor of Physiolfjgj' (who will Im* a medical man) 
should Huporvisti instruction in his own and otht'r imslical subjects, and should have 
general control of medical studies. The staff for physiohjg}' has been included in 
the Science Depai'tment. For anatomy the following will be reejuired : — 


1 Professor at Rs. 6(K>. 

I Senior Demonstrator at Its. 2()d — 800. 
I tluuior Demonstrator at Us, 100 — 200. 


An allowance of Us. 100 a month for giving instructioti in maO'ria mcdica 
should bt! made to one of the Assistant SiirgiMins on the University staff. Students 
will attend the Mitford |{(iHpital for practical instruction in pharinac}’ ; tin* course 
is a short one, and a fee of Its. .'500 a year may be paid to the hospital staff for 
the work and materials involved. 


Aooommodatlon and Equipment. 

’ 0. For auatomiuni .studi»'s a lecture theatre, a dissect ing-rouni, a pros«'ctor's 

r(H»m, a museum with library and reading-r«tom, a professors’ room and h pre])aration- 
room will bt* retiuireil. There must alst> be a small musi*um for mat<‘riu mt*dica, 
and the University professor in charge of m<‘dicnl stutlies will m-etl a rtiom ami a 
Niii.all office. Tilt' disst'cting-rotim shouhl be some way fi'mii the laliorntori«*s and 
other Univt'i’sity bitihlings, and the whole metlical acctnnmotlation may be provkUni 
in the site numberiMl l.'i in the gent*ral plan ; it is conveniiuitly situaleti and at (the 
saint* time lii*s apart from othi*r buildings. 

'Fhe sub-comniittet* estimaii; th«> capital cost of equipment fm* anatomy, including 
tint nmsiuim. at Hs. 50,000, and for materia tm*tiica at Us. .'),00(). Dt’tails t>f the 
capital and recurring charges bir metlical stmlies are slniwn in ApptmdiceR IX 
ami X. ‘ 


Pms and Soholarahips. 

7. Medical atmlents shtniUI pay the ordinary' collegt* fees ami. in addition, a 
Univt*rsity fee of Us. 2 during the interuuHiiate. and Us. 5 tluring the professional, 
ct)U rses. 

On thi* rttsult of the sectmd professional examinatioii two scholarships should be 
uwanltHl tti the honours studtmts who stand highest in physiology and anatomy 
reH{s*ctively. These scholnrshi)>s should be of the valne of Rs. 20 each, and should 
be tenable tluring the tlm»e years of the second M.B. course . 
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DiKKirn/r f|ii!'Stious ariso in (ioiiupctioii with xtililii'S in tin* n»nv iIuiv«M'8it.y. 

To aasiat ita in nrrivinjf at a antisfadory Holution wo ohtainoil tlio kind ns«iiatan<>o 
of tho autiiontioH iiaiiitHl in ApiH'iidix XII, wlio ant wit.li iia and also Indpod to 
franit* ostiiiiatos «>f (capital and roourriiiii; oxiHMiditiiiv. 

2. A proliminary point for docision is wliotlior law Hhoiild oontiiiiit* to 1 m« a 
anhjoot of L'nivoi’Mity study at Itaora. Tin* ilon’hh* Sir Asliulosh Mukharji is 

o])pos(*<i to this on tin* fotlowinif j^rouiuls : tin* instrin-tiitn i^ivon at prosnnt loavos 
vnry mn»‘h to ho dosircHl. and n*aH«tnahh* iiiiprovninont oould not ho offocto*! without 

incurring oxponditiiro lioavior than tin* sninll niiinhor of stinlonis woiihl justify. if 
tin* tiovornnnnit is pro|mrod to s|H*iid a lar^^o additional amount on h*tfnl 4*iluoatioii, 

thoy wi*uld ho hottor u«lvis*Hl to dovttto tin* inoin*y to tin* lurthor iinprovoniont «»f 

tin* wolI-atlondt*d (’ah'Utta (Ndh'ifo. Moroovor, howovor iarjifo tin* addititund i*xpon> 
diturt* may h«*, Daooa, which lucks tin* advantapfo of a lli^li (^>urt, with its 
largo amount of legal ljusinoss and «‘Hpocially of appollato work, <'an in*vt*r provide 
so giKwl a training as Calcutta. ,\ consid<ruhlo nnmhor of tin* host practising 
lawyers now t«*acli in tin* t'alcutta University I^iw (!oi|og(*, ainl ^'von high salaries 

wiHild not attract otpially g*Miti toachors to Ihico.iL. .Many •»! tlio host among tin* 
Btudonts will in any t'voiit go to ('alcutta in i>rd(*r to «)htaiii tin* privilogo of 
passing tin* po'.scrihisl time . s an articled dork while rea*ling for the H.L. degree. 
In short, law teaching at Ihicoa iinwis ln*avy oxpeinliture without secniring the 

host toachors or the host stud(*nts. 

Whilst w«‘ a«lniit that those cmishlorations have considerahle ftirco. we are 

noveitholesH of opinion tliat the Itaoca U. L. <*iasHeK should not ho dos<*d, and we 

are suppoiioil in this view hy the unaniinoUH i>])ini)>n of our other advisi*rs. The 
Dacca law elassor.. whi<*h liav<' ls*«*n in <*xiHt<*n<’e siin'o iMtM. have iir<Nl(i(.*od many 

sound lawyers and sur'cosKfal practitioners ; tlioir alMtlition wtsild (s'casion gn*at 
disappointiiKMit and ^liscoiitent. (IrantiMl that tin* pr4*Hout instnn^tion is not what it 

ought t<j ho. there, is no reasoti why it hIkhiM not ho ma<h* o(lici(*nt hy tin* ap|toint> 

ment of an aih«.puit4* stalF of co(iip'*tont instructors, and if such a staff h«> mnployod 
then the ahsouco of n High (Nrnrt is nijt. an insupte'ahh* ohjo«'ti<»u. 'I'o deprive tin- 
now University of lt*gal stU'leiits. stalf and library wimld iiniit its kco|)<* and 
reatrioC its variety in a VHr>' im|tortaiit direction, and wisild rend«tr the whole insti- 
tttticai Icaa complete and efficient. It w«aild injure the Univ«*rsity in another way ; 
at present a large number of the M.A. arts sttideiits etu<ly simultan«‘*sisly for the 
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B.L. aiiJ M.A. (loffmeH ; if this pnvilDjpt wnrt* continiie«J at (^^Urutta and withdrawn 
from llacoa. many of tho ln'Kt poat-graduuto HtudoiitH of tlie lattor University would 
1)0 tempted to migrate, and the wliolo of the new organization would he greatly 
injjin«l. Lawtly, we oouHider that the heiiefits whicii the studontH will derive from 
continuing their memhership of a teaching and residential University will go far to 
oouiiterhalanoe tlie advantage that Calcutta may claim as a great legal centre. 

Having <leci«led that law Htudiea should ho continued at Dacca, the further 
question arises of the relationship in which they should stand to the (Calcutta ainl 
Dacca Uuivm'sities. Our advisers iliHered in their vienvs on this important point: 
some considered that the Law (lolh'gi* at Dacca should continue to he alHIiated to 
(!ahuitta, and that it sliould have no <‘onnection with the Dae<!a University; others 
held the op))osite opinion that there should he a Law Department at Da<‘i*a 
independent of (‘ah’Utta. The arguments in favour of the first view are based on 

the consideration that the ll.I^. <|egr»ie is not merely an aeademie distinction, liip. 
admits to the higher hramdies of the legal profeMsion. corresponding in this resjH-et 
to th<) liar (<xaminations which (auitre in London : it would he im-eiiveiiieiit, and might 
injure the reputation of the legal proft'ssion, if two Universities, hoth within the 
juriHdi(‘tIon of tin' Calcutta High thiurt, g:ive li. L. degrees varying in standanl and 

based upon dilFerent eoiirsi's «»f study. It was also pointed out that there is not 

material tit Dacca out of which to form a Faculty or litwinl eonijieteni to di'cide on 
the claims of candidates to he admitted to the liar, and therelore that the Dacca 
Heard would nisjessarily he composed largely of (\'ih'Utta judges and lawyers, who 
might not l)e willing to perform academic functions sit Dacca, ami who eon hi ecnainly 
exercise simli fuiietions more eon Vi'nientiy at t.'aleutta. 'I’vvo i>oai-d> on which ('ahsirta 
memhers would pnslomiiiate — om> sitting at Calcutta ami otir at Dae<-a — wotild ap}H>ar 
to he aiiotnaloits ami unnecessary; and even if this defect, wen' di>rcgarded. tie- initial 
ohstnch* of two avenues for i-iitry into the profession would not Is- overeome. On the 
other hami, it is eontemled that legjil instruction at Dacca will he much l>elter siqx-r- 
vised hy a liK’nl than hy a distant University; that th«' University an<l tin* Law 

Department will hetieiit nuitually and in a vei’j’ high degree Ity intimati* eonnection ; 
and that law students at Dacca slionld not he deprived of those privileges of^niemher 
shil) of a tt'aehing and resith'iitial University which will he extended to all other 
students of the same grade. It is further argued that t}u*n* is no reason to 

suppose that Calcutta Judges and lawyers will decline to serve on a Hoard of the 

Dacca University, and that it inaj* he left to the High Court to s«'e that suitable 

course's and an eeiually high stnndaol aiv inamtaiinsj in each University. After a verx' 
careful consideration of tlu' ease, we have come to the eouclusion that a iniddh' course 
will hi> h«»st. We reeeannuuul th.at. while the teaching of Law shouhl Is' entirely 
under the Dacca University, students should l«) examined hy. and receive their 
degrci's from, the* University of t’alcutta, which should accept for t*xamination any 
student duly presented hy Itaooa. Under thin arrangeinunt the new University will 
retain the ftdl advnutagi?s of a Law Dopartmout ; professors and students of law will 
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enjoy the iMniefits of ineinherKhip of ilio UnivorHiiy ; and tho difficulty with re({ard 
to tho inaintonancc of a uniform etaudard and oourao of stmlioH for entry into tho 
legal profession, will be ovewHwne. Wo boliovo tliat this uoinpromisu will go far 
to satisfy those eminent authorities wdio viewisl with grave oonoern the propcwnl to 
cut law teaching at Dacca ntlrifl from t'alcutta. 

In view of the above recommendation, it is m^t necessary fi>r us to diseiiss the 
entrance qufialuuitions id law stu<lonls. nor the duration, subjtH;ts and other asjsK'ts of 
the courses »)f lijgal studies, sinee in these matters it will b(» netiossjiry to conform 
to till* Regulations of the t'alcutta University. 

4. A sub-committee, of which an Hon'ble Judge of the High (’ourt. a distin* 
giiished member of the Cahuitta Mar, the I*rinci|>,al of the (.hdcnttn Univ.,iirsity Law 
(’ollegi*. and the Viee-Priiicipid of the Dacca Laiv (\>lleg(‘ W'ere im'tnhers', advised us 
on the stall' and «M]uipmcnt retpiircHl to place* legal instruction at Dacca on a satisfac- 
tory fot>ting. It w’as decided that provision should bo made for tU) students in each 

of tlie three yf'ars of the course, or for IHO in all, and that instruction should take 
tin* bivm of general lectures, irnurf- c<Mirts, ami tutorial classes of 20 each. On this 

basis, a staff of three proft'ssors and five tutors will Ik* iummIciI. tint professors heing 

whole-time officers and the tutors jjraetising lawyers of the Rntal bar. 

The following rates of salary are recommetnied : — 

Rs, 

Senior Professor ... ... ... K.’iO 

SiK'oinl ... ... .. 7.o0 

Third .. ... ... ... fiOt) 

Kach Tutor ... ... ... 200 

• i*. Tilt* Law Department will be situatt'd in a bloeik of tho main University 

Ituiltling ailjaceiit to tin* lt‘Cturi* rooms of the Arts seminars. As the work tif the 
Lilw Dt^partmeiit will be tloi. ■ mainly in the morning hours and ns the seminar 
leciurt* rooms Avill in>t be in etwistant occiipalitni, the Law Dciiartnu'nt will also be 
aiile ti) make use «>f tln-m. it will thus have very ample accommodation ft>r its 
ju'ift'sstus, library, lectures, iinHtt courts and tutorial classes. 

A sum of Rs. 2.'*.000 may be aihtwid for initial exiM>nditure on the law library 
and an annual sum of .Rs. 1.000 for its upkeep. This estimate is HonH;w]iat less 
than that proixtsctl by the sui>-coinmittee. which aji|>earcd to us to lie excessive 
compareil with the provision which ive have suggested for ot.Jn*r dcfiartmentH' of tho 
University. 

t>. A student must graduate befori* cnteriiig on tho M.L. ciairso and law 
students of the Itacca ITniversity will thus coinc under tho general rcgulatioris for 
post-grad 11 ato students. Residence in college will init he conipulsor^', but limy bo 
allowc’d if accommodation is available. This concossioit shcaild not, however, he 
extended to a stmleiit who, in mldition to his legal studios, takes up W'ork oiitaidc 
the province of the University. A H-L. stuflont may bo allow(.-sl to road for 
the M.A. degree and a Junior Asaistant may bo {mnnittt^l to take the ILL. cmrHo. 
The ftKj for instruction should be Hs. if a month. 

«2 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Teaching. 


A 'ruAiMNcj <!om,k<sk f(»r 'IVMchorH wax i‘stal»Hx|i«>:l at l>a<!<*a iimlor the 

onlci'H of tlio (lovoriiriij'nt of fiulia in July It has Jono rxcollcnt work, 

alMioii(;ii ffrcatly hampm-d hy inadotptat.o aocoinnnMlat ioii ami an insnlHricnt oipiiptnont 
of practising material. A sclicnio has liccn framed for the coni'entration of the 
hit(h schools in the south of tin? city of itacca. thus forming; an enclave which 
will contain six large high hcIkkiIs estahiisInMl. in clos*- proximity to eai:h other, on 
a rcsidf'iitial basis ; it has also been suggested that the training co|h‘ge should bt‘ 
removed to a site in the midst of this area, that the si‘Veral high schools should be 
used for j)ractising work, and that the I’rimutrd of tin* ’rrainiiig < 'ollege shoidd ex»‘r<’iKe 
gtmerul sujtervision ov«'r them. If this s«'heme be carried into i-lh'ei ii will place 
tin* training (uillcge on a thoroughly satisfactory Itasis, and will so greatly Imppwe 
the education given iti tin* high sclnM*ls as to make them elHeiciit jueparatory 
institutions for the new I'niversity. 


'I’lie school district will be situated at a considerable distaner, iuit every endea- 
vour that tin* circumstances will pc'rmit shouhl lx* made to enalde the stall' ai\|l 
stiulcnts t>f tin* Training ('ollege to ft»el the ?"eality of their eonnectiou with tin* 
rttiversity ; thi*y should bectuue members of the I'nion and of the various l-niversity 
s«K!ieti(*s ; tln*y should bi* (*inu)Uraged to take part in the I'niversity athletic system; 
and l!niv<*r8ity proft*ssors (d other dcpartnn*nts should *«*easi(tnally givi* lectures at 
tin* college <»n subjects of spt*cial int<»rest to teachers. 


The sub-committee appointed to consider the subject of Teaching in the new 
ITniversity rccoinmcml that each year ."»() students should be admitted to tin* college 
for a eotirse of one year leading itp to a diploma, ami lo for a ourse of two years 
tpialifying for tin* degree of Bachelor oT Teaching (B.T.). These recommendations 
which will inoreast* the size of the eollegi* and vary its Hco|)e an«l organization in 
vt*ry important respects, are fully explained m tin? hJlowing extract frf»m the anb- 
cominitt(*t*’H report ; — 


"'The existing arrangements at Bacon provide f(»r tin* training of oo teachers. 
The sub-committee ngretMi that this might, with arlvantag«*, ,be raisrxl to a total of 8(), 
but that a largi* number would detract from the efliciency of the c<dlege. Tits 
principal ol)j<'<’^^ scheme are to give a professional training,, and to induct* power 

of indept*ndent thought. To attain these ohjt?cts, it is necessary ' to arrange* for the 
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{M'rsonal contact of the l*riiuM{ial with imliviihial »<tu«h‘n(s in (In* snjK'rviKion of tutorial 
work and practical teaching. It wtMild ho impossihlo to olVoot this with very lar|jc 
nninlM^ra in tho elassot^. especially .as the iiiHiionco of tlio IVimM|Md will also nooossnrily 
}h‘ spro.’ul ov(*r soverni soho ils in which stiidonts will practise. The fact that tho 
Training (^^llego .start* itself will neisl o1»ih«* sniHO’vision for some y*'ars adds to tho 
dtfsirahility of limiting nninhors. Again, the organiaation of the praotieni work of a 
Isirge nuinlH>r of stmlonts. scattor»Ml in s«'veral soho(»ls, is a conipliented matter netsling 
continual alteration hy the Prineifial. and it hecomes mor«< ctimpliealt'd and dirtienit as 
the nitmhers increas*'. It w.as sugg**sfed that a spi'cial Master of Method might he 
appointed t«* ivlieve the (’rinei|Kd of much of this work. hut. it was considt'red hett»‘r 
r.i> limit tin* numhers .and to secure that the Priiieipal should he in t«uich with the 
work. A comparison with the first-grade training scIuhiIs of MengnI (for ntiddle scimol 
teachers', in whn-h class4*s larger than 2.'» an* not allowtMl, str*'n0.henH the case for 
limiting the nnmtsM’s. ami this is (amtirmed hy tlii> ret!ogni/.i><i Kiiro]N>aii standard for 
ti*aming laiih^ges that then* should not he more than S stmh'iits to each niemhiT of 
tie* start*. 

*' It is pro]>os(‘d that tin* .'<0 students shoiihl !•*> liiviilisl into tlie sami* elasses of 
persons as at present. An exampii* showing tlit* lim-s on whieli the committee thinks 
tile division might sititahly In* m.'uh* as regjirds iiiimhers is given helow. It is e.\pected 
that these numhers will eliaiig«* as comliti<»ns iiecoim* nItenMi, It was felt that to train 
loo large a proportion of ‘ e;uidi<lat.es for i‘mpioyin«‘Mt ’ vvoiiM r«‘siilt in a tioiidition of 
things ill whi4*li tin* seiilw men in the depaitmeiit were generally untrained, wlilh* 
the yonngi'f im*ii. tliougL^iuuh* more ertieieitt hy training, vvoiihl have to ho retained 
h»f a htug time ill suliordinate positions. As things lK‘<;ome iiormal through the mass 
• if t<*acliers hec<»miug traiiietl. the iiumher trt' caudi'lales lor employuM'Ut will im'i'eas**, 
wjiih* the immher of (lovenimeni teachers will di‘«*reUHt‘. Tie* fa<*t that several such 
•applic.aiits were r«*ji‘Cted .at the Pacca rniiiiiug t College this year, owing to tli<*n* heiiig 
no vacancies, shows that there m*<*d h«* no .au.\i<*ty altout tiu'ir eoiiiiiig htrwanl. 


Ut) (lowriimoiit tea<‘hers ... ... 40 

(fj) Ius|H'Ctiug orticers ... ... ... 

;c) TeacluM'H from aid<‘d and Hoard scIhsiIh ... 1« 

'</) ( ’arulidatcs f<»r <*uiiployiuent ... ... Ill 


'I’otal ... H() 


“ With .10 men divided into two panalle] divisions working for a diploma, atid 
1,1 men in tin* first and 1.1 in the second year working for n degree, we have a total 
of SO in the college, and it should he possildt* to secure a p'rsonal touch ls*tweeii 
the Principal aink V’icc-Prindpal on |tho one hami, and the stmlents on the other, 
especially in the small classes working for the degree. 'I’his arrangi'iuent involves a 
considerable departure from present practice. 
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“ In the Dacca Training C»4Jege the diploma men at present take a two years’ 
(‘(^iirno, anti the dttgreo men a cotirae of only one year. Elsewhere in Bengal the 
ceiirHO is for one year in iiie castt of both classes of studtmts. This means that the 
worst niou get the best teaching. It is true that the diploma men are now less well 
qualifutil academically than thts others, but the functions of the training college do not 
incliidt) the imparting of general cdu<;ation. By the restriction of the course to the 
acquirionroit of professionn) skill and knowledge the lower students can receive 

tmongli training in one year to enahh*. them to follow the meaning r>f technical 

advice ami instruction given l»y hctt»*r (p(alified lnsp<‘Ctor8 and head masters. It 

is hr»iK«l that liy turning out r»0 of these, diploma men a year, a hcxly of intelligent 
educational opinion will be, formed in the country. The diploma course will not be 
confined to undergraduates, and it is cx^iected that at Hrst, many graduates will 
prefer to takcf a om' year’s course ami to secure the professional diploma, which 

eventually shouid lu'come a minimum quaiiiication for all high school teachers and 

inspecting offurers. 

“ VV'liilo it would he ilesirable that all shoulil have a two years’ coursi*. expimse 
forbids it, ami exjs'rienei' has sliown that proportionately the second year is less 
profitable for tin* men of lower <iUalilication than the first yt>ar. In the case of 

the more highly qualified men the second year shoulil Im‘ the more profitable. 
Moreover, the jilau suggested has the merit of taking only a few men from their 
w’ork for two years, ami these will probably bo men who i^an b^^fter afford to bo 

away from their famiiit^s for the loiigim jji‘riml. The present 1>.T. two years’ course 
places many ill-paid teacliers in serious financial straits. 

“ We are bound to conssler the lu'tti'r qualifieil class «»r imm as the basis C5f 
hois< for the improvement of education. The classi's will be small, having only 1,5 
men in each. They will work for two years in the utinosplien' of the Training 

(’ollege and the connected scluxils, and a continuous timlition will he maintained in 

the college by the men of the sccoml year class. They will be well qualified 

academically, ami will Ixi of a mental calibre to profit by a more prolonged and 

careful stiuly of the princifjes of their work. They will eventually Imj placed in 

piwitinns of wide resiHaisihility and influence as head masters and deputy iftspectore. 
'Pile proposed course will build, upon an academic foundation, general and special 
technical skill, a study of the child and hia’ interests, and a philosophical consideration 
of the place and relations of the school as an institution, in the past and in the 
present. 'Phis cannot he done in a nine months' session, and it is lKq[)ed that the 
longer course as In Law, MiHlioine, cto.. will give dignity and a professional feeling 
to a Isxlj' of men whose self-respoot is o^ gn^t importance. 

"The case in short is that the influence of the Training College will be most 
eflectively cx<M‘cised timsigh a comparatively small number of highly qualified maa^ 
who will have under them a laige number of graduates and under graduates so 
trained as to ho able to afford intellig^t oo-ofieraticm. 
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‘‘The (liploiua will not carry a right to letters after the name. As a rneniber of 
the sub-oommittoe pcqnted out, a prejudice already exists against a graduate’s using 
a title lower than a degrees ainl a diploma is the most nsual an<il suitable iiieana 
of indicating the professional qualificatirai of one engaginl in e<lu(:*ntion." 

We endorse the opinimi of the sub-connnitteo on all these im))ortant questions, 
and the following paragraphs (unbody their nnm^ detailoil suggt^stions. 


CoupMs Of study and Examinations. 


JJ. 'Fhero will be two cours«*s »*f study — 

(1) for the d(‘grw‘ of ll.T. (two years), only to selected graduates; 

(2) for the diploinn In Teaehiug (om* yivir), ojsui to graduates and others 

whosi* (pialifieation is not 1ow<m* than th(> l.A. or l.Sc. of the (^ah'Ulta 
and Ibaeca Universities, or their tHptivalent. 


The lirst y(»ar's eourse for th(* Il.T. will eontprise ohihl study, including the 
rudiments of physiobtgj* ami hygiene, the organisation of ('duention, metho«l, the study 
of the life and w(trK of a sele<!t»sl edncatiorinlist, and prnctienl teaching; jind the 
second year's course, principles of (nlucation including child study, ethics ami 
elementary ex]H'rinienfal psychobgj-, methtNl, history <if etlueal’on, educational classics 
and voluntary investigation work. The cmirso for tin' difdotna will be i<]entical with 
the lirst year's course for the Il.T. with the subHtituti»»n i>f ’* j)rincij)leK of education 
and their applieation ” f«»r tin* short ciMjrs** on physiology. Tin* tlotalls «)f the 
pnipfJsiHl trtiurses. whi<‘li an^ glv(*n in Ap]H*ndix I, represent Hie results «»f the 
ex|x*rience gain(*(i at (‘nlcutta and Hactin during the past few years. 


There should be an examination at the end of each y»<ar's course, at which 
students should be required to fMiss In all subjects. |)<*iails «*[ these examinatioiiH 
arc giv»‘n in Apixmilix I. Successful cainlidates. Imth for the diploma ami thc» degree 
should be classifuMl into those who pass ami tlmse who pass with distini;tion. 

A ciyididule, who has passed the lirst pari, of tin* examinatio/i for the (iegrt«e of 
II. I., but is unable to pr<x;e<*d to Un* s«‘ond year’s c<Hirse, may, with special sain'tion. 
he allowed, after not less than one year spout in teaching, tfi ju'esent himseif for 
the diploma examination in the principles of (»diication and, if siicc(»ssfiil, should 
receive the dipbniia. 


ft 


MMliods of Ifiotpuotlofi. 

4. The 110 men in the college will Im divider] intr> four classes, one class for each 
year of tlhe degr<’« courw.*, and two sectiouM fm* the one year of the dipimna rours**. 
No class win thus contain more Wian 25 students. There will be cro«iH divisions f.f 
the desses for the study of special sabje(}ts. 
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TIm* Miili-cimiiriittfM pn>po»4r tlm foUo\%'itig arraiif^ouioitt^^ for practical teaching 
‘‘In the <li[)lotna ainl fir.st y<mr 4h5gro!* claHMCH, the practical work will mainly he 
iluiiM over a period of wtxtka towarda the end of the coiirae, ho that BtudentH may 
practine tin* jirinciplen which they have ntitdied and He»*n illiintrated in deinonatratioii 
and e.riticiHin lenHotis. The whole Htaff will be frei* for HiijK*rviHion and consultation 
during thin time, except th<}«e few wlui are lecturing t4» the Hecoiid year degree clnas. 
Thin plan in the meatiH of eB«.*cting c<iii8ideruble econoinieH in utalT. lujcauHe it ia 
m'c:<*HHarj' tt» une a large number of HUperviHora of practical work, and in thiu way each 
iiHunber of the Mtafl* for the time being becoinoH a master of uudhod, and eaptajially ho 
for hiu own Hubject. 

‘‘The l(4KHonK will have lnMm pre|»ared bcforehaml liy the htudentH under 8U|)cr- 
viaion. The lengtdi of the <*ourHeH 4»f teaching for «iach Htndent, ami the Hchi»l ami milimd 
ohiHH in which he in to teach will be a matter for continual nwinion by the Principal, 
“In tlm Hocoml y«*ar’M ntudy for the degrei*. the practical ti*aehing will be spread 
over at leuHt ««n* mcIhhiI tenn.” 


Stair. 

.*». The Htaff of tlie colleg4' cojuprineH a Principal and a V ice-Primupal in tlv' 
Indian K«lucntioiml Servic«s tlin'c profeHsorH in the Provimual Kducational Service, two 
locturerH in the SubonlinuU^ Kilucational Stu'vua*. a drill-masier and a drawing-numtiM. 
The propoHeil increase in the number <»f HtudentH will entail the addition of anirther 
officer in both tlm Provincial ami Siibortlinate Kducational St*rviccH. A medical olfiecr 
of the statiiH of an AsHistant Surge«m will also lie requin'd to lectun* im physiobiiJj' 
ond hygiem* ; at first a whole-time man may u(4. bi> lu'iMled. The Princi|Kd of tlm 
eollege will be tln> Senior University Professor of 'r(>aching, ami the nunaitilng 
members of the staff may be graiied ns follows ; — 

One Indian Kducational Service 4»fficer — University ProffsstH-. 

Djie Provincial K«lii(;ationaI Ser\'ioc officer — Pmfessor. 

Two Provincial Kdiicatiunai Service officere — dniiior Prob>ssors. 

'Phree Siibortlinate Kducational Service officers — .Assistant Professbrs. 


The offtc(«r who is npis>int<>tl to supii^rviHe nature study in vernacular training 
uM-ablishments shtHdd deliver lectures in the c«>llege mi his s}>ecial subject. 

We have not inetuded the staff of the Training Uollegi" in our estmiati's, as the 
adtlitional ex}s»n(Htitre for increasing the sixe and improving the instmetfon of the* 
college is not a chargt' which can prufieriy be debited to the cost of creating the new 
University. 

(1. The HulM;ommitttH^ n^otnnmend that the 1*4414^ sluaild be styled tlie “ Dacca 
University Teatdiers’ (College,'' because the present «ame is often confused with those 
the Normal Schiwil and the Police Traittiag Sehixil. The propeaed natue auggesra 
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the technical character of the iuHtitiititui, aw well a« ita atutua aa a corporate part of 
the Univewity. ' 

We also desire to submit to the tJovornment the n^commendation of the 
sub-committee that recruitment for the Kiluoation l>e{Uirimont should bo so ongfanizotl that 
men traintsi in the Teachers' Oolleip.' should, as soiui as ]>osaiblo after they have 
obtained their qualihi^ation, be appointed to I'esponsible and well-paid posts. In so far 
as the conditions of a graded service p<'>rinit, preference' in making promotions should 
. be given to trained officers. 
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CHAPTER xxnr. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Administration of the University. 


The drtfaiUMi adininiHtration tif a toaohing and rosidonttai Univoraity iiiuat he 
entruHtnd tnainly to ita iirofnHHiirH and oxocativn ofticora ; tln> gradnateM f»f the Univor- 
Hi'ty Hhouid l)c» given a place in its governitieni ; and an outside element sinadd he 
adinitttal of snlliounit strength to 4«nHiirn that ({iiostions of priin'iplo are dechhsi with 
dim consideration for the needs and sontinmnts of the (‘oinmiinity at large. In order 
that these conditions may he satistiod, two gfiverning bodies will h«« r<'H|uire<l — a fairly 
large legislative assemhly on which all three of tin* al»ove elements will b(> r(«presento<j 
and a smaller ex<‘cntive hofly comprised of inetnhers of the I'niversity staff with the 
addition of a hnv ehn'tod memhers. We therefore r»*comm<'nd that the government of 
the Dacca University shall he vostisl in a Chancellor. Vice-Chancellor. C<»nvocati<in anti 
Council. 


2. The (iovtM’iior of llengnl should he thi' ('haneellor of the University, and the 
isisitiori to he assigtuul t«i him ami to tho V^‘ci‘-('ham‘el|or shouhl he as in other 
Indian Universities. Tlu' (Uianoellor, when ho is ple.as4‘d to he present, will preside 
over mei'tings of Convocation. He will nominate a eertain inimh»‘r of nicmi>ers of 

(’onv«)eation, and the el»>ction of other memhers will he suhje»‘t to his eonlirmation ; he 
will apjioint tho external memhers of tho governing hodit's of the coil<<geH ; he will 

conlirin prr^osals for the grant <»f honorary tiegi’ees, We have als<» suggestrHi (virh 
(’hapter X) that the Ke|t«ction of UniviM’sity I’rofessors and Senior University Professors 
should ho made hy the (UiamH'llor ; this ilnty shouhl, in our opinion, he performe«l hy 
tim University rather than hy the Oovu'rnmont, ami it is of sneh importance that it 
should he mitrustt'd (nily to the Head of the University. The Vice-(JhancpHor w'ill preside 
over (hinv(K>ation in the ahsence of the Chancellor; he will ho the general repre- 
sontative of the ('hanueilor and tho chief executive olficcw of the University ; his 

iluties. to which a £nrth«’r r»'ferencc is inadc in a later section of this chapter, %vi!I 

be more iliversifii'*! than in the case of the Vice-Chancellor of a fotleral University. 


Oonvooatlon. 

3. We suggest that (•unv<icnttoti shall l»o oompiwnl as follows * 

(1) The Chancellor. 

(2) The V'lce-Chancellor. 

(3) Tho Members of the Exetmiive Council of the Government of Bengal. 
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(4) Tho ComiiuKtiicMier <rf th«» Dacca Division. 

(5) 'Hic Dirw;t*.>r Public Instruction. 

((i) Tlw Warden of the University. 

(7) The lb.’>(;fistrnr of the University. 

(8) Tho Principals of tho iiici»r|M>ratfHl coDojCCi'H. 

, (9) Tho Professors (o.vcliuiiii^ .luuior and Assistant Prort'KH*n*») of the 

University. 

(10) Twvnty-fivo graduates to be elected by the tf*’Ueral Isnly of reji{ist<M'(Ml 

j^radiiatt's. 

(11) Five M tihaiutiuidatt fi^ru«iual<'.H to be eb'ctmi by the Muhamiimdnn re^is- 

tt'i'i'd ffradi’att.'s. 

(12) 'JVn Mnhainiundnn graduates, residents of the Provii*coK oF IhuijifnI and 

Assnni. t<* be nominated liy the ('hancellor. ^ 

(l.‘l) ’rwenty-one jHTsons, of \vh<»in at least Iwo-thinls shall bo iion-iiflicials, 
to be nominated by tin* (!hnnuellor. 

The liesfistrar will be Se<.'retary lo < 'onvttcation. 

This constitution will g'ive a < ^ in vocation of about 110 nieinbers — a number 
considerably in excess of tin* ma.ximnm limit imposed on tho Seiinto of tho Calcutta 
University by tlie indinn Universitii's Act. 1904. ’riie tarfp*r h^ure that we su^f^ist 
for a smaller University is desirable, inasmuch as it allows for ample repri*sentation 
of nil clasHi‘8 concerned, ainl justifialile, because the fiinotiouH which it is projKisod 
to «*onfcr ufMin (’oiivm-ntion can be suitably {)crf4>rined by a inrgo deliberative body. 
Uonv<x;ation shouhl have autliority to appoint sob-committees for the consideration of 
any H{M'0tal matter Comini; liefore it. 

• The principal oflicers ami the professors of the Univorsity will be ex-oJuuM 
iiieinbors of (.'oiivocation. \V<' desire to (;ive cx-students a substantial place in tho 
ffdvernineat, and to reserve lb** system of nominations for the purpose of aildintf to 

ConviN’otioii |M‘rsoiis outside the UiiiverMily whr> will tak<< special interest in it and 

arc spi'ciaUy i|ualiiicd to a<ivis«' <m its concents ; the proportion of ch'Ctcd firra<iuatoK 

tfi nouiinatisl members ii!i. therefore fixed much hiiither than in other Indian Univer- 
sities. The proviso that at least two-thirds of the uoininatod nieuib(*rM shall be 
non-oificilils has been iiitn'xliiciMl with a view to (five op|sirturiity fot* the adequate 
representation in the University of the professional and otlier classes etsicorned. 
The election of a inemb<T of ( 'onwxiaiitui should, as in other Indian Uni varsities, 
Ih» subject to confirmatictti by the (/hancfdtor. 

4. The Govcruiiient of India comimmt in their letb^r «mi the*Hinall jwirl that 

liaa lieen assigned to Muhammadans in the grivernment of the University of Ua)cutta ; 
and they indicate a dcssin?, with which we are in full accord, that Muhammadans 
shrsild have a vtsoe in the management of tlio new University that is to be estab- 
tiahed In their midst. Unless, however, special arrangements arc made for tho 
rspreseniation of Muhammadans, th4*y may find themselves no better off in Dacca 
than in Calcutta, For, whereas under the Calcutta constituthm the great majority 
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of KetiowH aro iiominatoU by cho C)uin<M>llor, tho Dacca Convocation vrill, for rmaona 
aJmidy oxplaincd, bo conipoaed mainly of profoHStjra and gradnatea of tho Cniveraity. 
Jii Hpito of thoii* oducational prc^roHa in recent yeara, Muhaiuraadans will cantinue 
for a Jong time to be iti a amall minority in both of theae olaaaea, ao that if 
their reproaentation were loft to inembora of tho atafl’ and to election by the general 
graduate bo<ly, it would l*e amnew'hat meagre. Tho balance could not he adjuatod 
by nomination, aimio tho comparatively few nominationa reaerved to tho Ohanoellor 
will aerve a number of purptMea and intereata, and could not l>e mafie cvi a aectarian 
l)aHia, We hav(' therefore pnnHwed that five Muhammadan graduatea ahouJd be 
elected by a constitution compoacd of the Muhammadan graduatea of the ITniver-' 
aity, and that ten otlnua aiiould be specially nominat<*d by the ('hancellor. We 
aliould lmv«! pnderreil that all the Muhammadan representatives should he elected, but 
for some time to come tho constituency would not be large enough to elect as many 
as fift(*cn candhlates. In ten yt'nrs’ time, if the number of Muhammadan graduatea 
has incroaae<l suffiei«*ntly, the ten nominations might be abandoned, the number of 
elected members being raiatsl to fifteen ; and it may be hoped that at n more distant 
date the Muhammadan element in tin* University will have increased to such an 
extent as to rend(*r any special regulations for their representation unnecessary. 

fi. The Indian Universities Act. 1904, confers th»* franchise «)ii Musters aiul 
on Bachelors of not less than ten years' stamling. In ac<rordance with our general 
principle that every indueemont shoiiUi be given to y«>ung gra4lunteH t*) interest 
themselves in their University, wo pnipose to reduce the limitation in tlx* case of 
Bachelors to four years. There is no reastm why a Bachehn- of four years’ standing 
should not take jiart in University atfnirs ; w'hilst if the opjMirtunity is deferrwl for 
ten years, it is likely that nn*st graduates will no Kmger care to avail 
themselves of it — long dissrK'iatioii will have broken the ti*'. Only registered 

graduatt's can elCirt, or stand for eh>ction. to the 8enat<* nf a I'm'vei’sity constituted 
und«>r the Indian Universities Act, 1904 ; registration is voluntarj’ and subject 
to the {myment of a fet*, which is fixtxi, in the case of ('nlcutta. at Rs. 10 initial 
and Us. 10 annual. We consider that, in the now University, registration should 
be compulsory, the initial and annual foe being fixed at Rs. o. Those >{rfao wish 

t«) do so may comp«.sind for all future payments by the contribution of Rs. 40. 
'I'hc initial foe should be paid before t^e degret* is conferred ; if the annual fee 
rt'inains unpaid, the name of the graduate should be nunoved front the register and 
he should lose tlu‘ franchise and tuther v*n''ileg»:*s which billow <in registration. Those 

should include the supply of a copy of the (Calendar (or a portitm of it) at half 

price ami tither ooncessicHts similar to those accorded - in the C'aleutta University. 
The name of a graduate ma}' Ik* n‘plactKl- oi» the register subject to such ci.iadiiions 
as may be laid down in the ntgulatioiis. Kx>atudents <]| the l)a(K*a and Jagannath 
Colleges who have graduattnl in the i!^alcutta University should lie admitted to the 
privileges of registerttd graduates of tho Dacca University without pajment of any 
initial fee. 
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6. Cion vocation {should di*al only with leipalativn matts^ra ami quoationa of general 
principle ; it should not have power to revise urdera of the C'sainoil dealing with the 
executive goveniment of the Univewity. All pw^wed rtsgiilatioua and changea in 
regulations should l>e sulmiitU’d by the (iJonnoil to (hm vocation, which should have 
power to reject, amend or oonfirnt, subject to the final sanctkni of the hocal Uovoni- 
ment. A ccpy of the annual l>udgi'>t should Im' sent to all meinlsTs <»f Convocation, 
and at tlie next ensuing minuting any tnendter should have power to move a rescdution 
upon any of ita items, and such resolution, if {laascMi, should iu' referred to the 
Council which should bo requiretl to present a rcp«irt on the sulqect to Convocatlim. 
It is desirable that questions relating to tuition and hostel fe<^s sieadd come Isdore 
t’on\M)cation, autl they should t}u*refore be proserilsvl by regulation. Any^, member >of 
Cfwivocation slusild have liberty at any of its meetings to move a resohition on any 
matter giwrnant* to the wtdfare of ili«» University, and sutrh resolution, if passed, 
should be ref»>rred to the t)ouneil for rejxirt. CVai vocation shmild havi* authority to 
confer h^morary tlegrees on the recommendation of the (.\>unt‘il and subject to 
confirmation by the tUiancdlor. 


Membei-s, other than ex-officio memiHU's, of ( 'oiivocsition should hold ofiiee for 
thrw years, and should be eligible for re-elwtion or re-uoinination. At the (‘lul of 
of each of tli»^ first thns* years one-thinl of tlu’ clect(>tl and nominattxl memls'rs 
should retire, tin* selection being made by ballot. Tbis will setrun* a rcgtilar 
rcfruitinent <»f ouc-third of the members of these elassi's in each following year. 


Council. 

7. 'rite Ctwneil of the University may be ironiposed os follows * 

{ 1 ) The V*iee-( Miaueellor. 

(2) The ( !omitiiHsi(ttier of the Dacerj Division. 

^ (3) The Principals of th<* iiieor|s>rated eolb'ges. 

(4) Six professors appointtsl by the (Uiancellor as follows: — four frtnn 
among professors working tlirectly under the University, an<l 
two trmn among cf4leg»< prf^fessurs. 

(.*>) Six uieniUfrs, of wlimn at least two shall be Mubabmitulans. to be 
♦Jectrsl by (’<in vocation from among its- own members. 

This constituiirtn inakt?s adespiate provision ffw tl»* ditTerenl I'bMiumts which nr<* 
needed ' without raising the number of iuemla:»rs beyoml the limit suitable for an 
executive l»ody. The majority of the (Vamnitte«i sujqKirt the profswal for tli** oleclion 
<rf a imnimum number of two Muhamttta4ian TnemlMfrs ; Dr. Itash tU'bnry (»h<we, 
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]ialm Ananda Chandra lloy and Uabu Lalit Mohan Chattarji ,ave opposed to the 
HfH>cial n^proHcntation of MuhairmiadanK on the Ctaincil. 

The Vice-Chancellor should l«s Chairman of the ('ouocil and, in his absence, the 
senior officer present amonp Principals and University Professors should preside. 
Tim U«>|?istrar should Ik< Secretary, but injt a rnoinber of the Council. 

Metnbors of ttm (Vnincil, other than ex-ojffieio metnlM‘rs, should hold office for 
thn*e years, and should be ('lif^iblo for re-election but not onlimarily for iininediate 
reappointment. 'I'he same rule slioiild obtain in the case of all Ihards and Committees 
of the University, 'I'lie metlexl to secure partial renewal eaeh year indicated for 
(.■<»n vocation slioidd b(t applied iji all (fases. 

S. The (h)uncil will Ite the supreme (‘xemitive authority of the (Iniversity, and 
will be rc'sponsible for its general and Hnancial administration. 

In particular, the (^nimul shouhl exercise the powm's conferred on tluj University 
by Oovi'i'Minent in n»speet of staff and •‘stabllshmiuit. It .should, aeeording to the 
extent of those powers, appoint, or reeoiiimemi to the (»ov<«rnment the a]»pomtnient 
of, oOicers of the University, members of the teaching stall’, Jind memb(>rs of the 
subordinate j>stnbHshmenl in so far as the latter are not appoiuteil l»y colleges. 
It should tuther of its own motion, or on tin* application of the Principal of a 
oollegt* or other authority, suggest to the Covernmimt additions to, or modiHcatious 
of, the sanctiomsl staff. 'I’he Covernmeiit should consult it on (im'stions relating to 
the transh'r of officers. It should select professors for giving instruction in honours 
and p<*st-gr,a*luute courses. 

The ()«)Uncil should approve the giMieral arrangements for teaching mailtt oaelf 
term, including the University time-tahle of courses of instruction and inter- 

collegiate hsttiires and classc^s. It should, as the occ>ision may rtMpiire, make sucdi 
changt's in cours«'H and methods of instruction ns are not fixed by regulation. 

'riie (^>uncit should appoint examiners and lionsider their reports ; it should 
award scholarships and prises ; and it slnadd decide upon whom degrees shall Im 
con ferns 1. 

t 

The (huineil should pass the budgt'i and apponioii funds among departments, 
colleges, etc. It should have authority to accept endowments and to make 

arrangemtmts for the administratioit of trusts. 

The i^ainoih sinsild recommend to ('Cm vocation new it^lations and modifications 
of existing reg*iliftionH. and it sh(mld report on any matter referred to it by 
Convocation. All (pitwtions inviJviug a relaxation of the regulations of the University 
slunild, in the absimce of express provision to the contrary, Itp referred to the 
C<Hiueil 

The Council will he responsible for the up-keep of -the University and tha 
custody of its pro|x*rty. < 
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Boards and Commlttaas subordinata to tha Counell. 


9. As tho Counoil mil nol bo able to deal dinvstly with tho ffroat vohimo of 
mttltiiarioas business arising in the University, it should exercise its functions with 
the assistance of Iloartls and ('omuiittees. These will be directly subordinate to the 
Council, to which they will submit their prcKMHHlings, nH'omineudnti<ins and rules. 
The members may include yswauns who, though not belonging to the llnivorsily, are in 
a pi>sition to give iist'ful advice and nHsistance. Members, other than thost' who sit 
on the boar<l or committee I»y virtue of their olliee, will b** appointed by the ('oiincil 
for the usual t<“rm of three yi'ars. Tin* following luNirds and oommitb'^ .should be 
constitute*! by r<*gulation : — '* 

(1) Sia*eial Ihiards of Stiulies. j (1) Maintenance (^amnittee, 

(2) (Jencral Hoard of Studies. i (.'») Kinanw* (’onimittee. 

(;t) ('oiiiiniltee for Students’ Atruirs. ; ^ti) Kibrary (Jotionittm*. 

(7) Appointments Hoard. 


10. Sixt(‘en Special Hoanls «»f Studies 
groups of subjects as follows : — 

(1) Kngtish. 

(2) Sanskrit. 

(^t) Hengali. 

it) Arable. Persian, IJnlu and 
Islamic Studi«*s. 

^ (.'») History. 

fti) Kcoiuanies. 

(7) l*liib»sophy. 


will be reiiuived for various subjects or 

(H) Mathematics. 

^!t} Physics. 

I'lO) (Miemistry. 

(llj Hotany, Zmibigy, and Pliysioicgy, 
(12) Itoiiiestic subjects for women. 
fl.'U Kiigincering 
(It) Medieine. 

Haw. 


(Ki) Teaching. 


Tliis distributi<Hi may l»e found in practice t«i reipiin* wune iii<Mjihcntion. 

A Sfa*c.ial Ihanl r*f Simlies will be comp«>si«l of the ProfeHsors (('xcludiug 
junior and assistant professors) of the subject, the external examiners in the Mubje«*t 
for the time ls*ing, ami such other external niemhers. if any. as may be appointed 
by the C<iuncil : the inclusion of external examiners will give them an opportunity 
of getting into tcaich with the teaching of the nniversity. If jiersotiK with s}H*cjal 
knowledge! of the subject who are likely t<» be of assistance to the H*«ixd aro 
available mitside the University, they may bt» a|>|sunted by the t>Kin(!il as external 
memliers. The Senior University Professor of the subject will be t^liainnaii of tin* 
Board ; in the case of a group <if subjects, tiu* selection frmn among the s>*nior 
professors wiU he made by the Councih The iVsinl will elect its Seeriitary from 
among the members 
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Tito conHtitutioh rtf the Spectftl Hoards for professional subjects should be pre- 
scribed in mrtre definite detail as follows : — 

(a) Engmeerintj — 

The i^rineipal of thrs Civil Kngineeriiig (’rJlego. Premdent 
Tito two PrrtfcHHors of (Jivil Kngineering. 

Tint Prof«‘Hsor of Mrfclianical Kiigineering. 

The Professor of Mathematics, Civil Kngineering College. 

The Senior University Professor of Physics. 

The Senior Univt*rsity Professor of Chemistiy. 

Two extt'rnul Kxnrniners. 

The Senior (btveriim<»nt fiisfM^ctor rtf Uailways. (Calcutta. 

A fioveriuiient Kngineer — not below the rank of 

Snperintrmriing Engineer — to Im notninulttrl by tho 
f'liit'f Kngine(*r to the Covornnmnt of Bengal. 

All Knginc'er not in (foveniiiieut service to bo nomitiaierl 
by till' (^mn(nl. 

{b) Medicim — 

^J’be Srmior Univr'rsity Professor rtf Physiology*. President. 

Tin* Senior UnivrM’sity Professor rtf Physirts. 

The Senirrr Univr'rsity Professor of (Mii'rnistry. 

The Senior Univr'rsity Proftjssrtr of Ht>t'.iuy. 

The Srmior Univr'rsity Profr'ssor rtf ZrMtIogy. 

Tho Profi'ssor rtf Anatomy. 

Thr' Lr'Cturr'r on Mnterin Medicsi. 

'I’hrt Univr'rsity Prrtlessor of Physical Education. 

Tint (h'vil Surgt'en, Uaerja. 

Tin* Su{H‘riuterulent of tint Medical School. l>acca. * 

Two extr'rnal Exnminrtrs. 

(c) Itdte — 

'riu* *Senit)r Univt'ysity Professor of Law, President. 

Two ProfesHo»*s rtf Legal Studies. « 

The Pistrict Jurlgt', Dacca. 

Two nntinboi’s of the l)ai:ca B^r. 

Two external KxaminerH. 

Any other itttrson who may be appointr»d by the Council. 

(rf) Teaching^ 

The Principal of the Teachers’ College. Present. 

Two IVofessors of Teaching. 

Two external Examiners. 

An Inspector of SchrxJs to be appointed by the Crwncil. 

The Head Master rd a Hii^ School to be appointed by the Council. 

.Any xithor ]>erson whom the ConUofl may wish to appoint ^ 
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Thp Btwrtl <»f StmlioH for Dumositic t'^nhjocts will also n^juiro a spt^cial oonatitu- 
tion : wo hugj^t tlio following ; — 

A Senior l.’nivorolty rrofesRor. Pre^iiient 

The Princi[«»l of tlto K*K'n (%»Uog** Jtiui High School. 

The Wanlcn of the ICtlen (^»llegl^ 

'I'he rrofeSRor of Hygiene, l*Alen (^»llege. 

The ProfetiKor of poinestio Keoiioiuy. I'Alen (’ollegt*. 

Tln‘ rniverKily IVofesnor of Physical I'Mucation. 

One Kjcaniiino'. 

'rhn*<‘ Imlics lu he nomlnaleil l»y the (’omieil. t>f whom at h^it->t two shall 
he liiilians. 


Tlie Priiicipjil o!' the I'jlen rullege aii*l High Sehtiol. (he Warden of^tlit* (College, 
and one of the nominal e.l tnemiiers <»F the Soi'eial Hoard of Sitidii's. to In* sehvted 
hy the V’ic ‘-(.'hancelliti-. sliotild he entitled to sit as memlters ttf the ('onneil wlimt it 
Iransaet.s htisin«‘ss spiH’ially relating to tin* edileatioii of women. d'he Wa»>h'n t»f llte 
college should he a regular numther of the (hmeral Ho.ar.| of Studit's. With those 
exoeptiouK, mcmht'i's of (he stall’ of (he lOden (^)llege shouhl not ordinarily he 
eligihio for inemhership of the various hoanis and ei)niiui(tees ap[*oiuti*d to eonduel the 
husinesH «if the Tiiiversity. * 


11. 'Pile Sp«*ei«l Hoard of Studies for any suhj»»et or group will advise on conrsoH 
of study ami ti‘.x(-lMKiks ; it will mak<‘ arrangomeuts for Hniv-'rsity ami intcreollegiato 
teaching; if will a.ssist in the pre|)aratiou of (he time-tahle for the suhjeet or group; 
it will make reeommendalious for lilling ui» vneaneles in the t(whing stall’ and f«ir 
the appointment of examiiiors ; it will reeommend (.;andidntt*s for resi'areh HeholarsliipH 
and it will report airnually on their work ; it will, in gemM-nl, advise the Ooiineil 
all matters referred to it..;Mid suhmit to (%)nm;il all jnatters (sonnectod witli the 
subject or group iodier than imrely collegiate allairs) whiidi rej|uire the orders of the 
Council. .loinf meetings nuiy Im* ledd of two or more hosirds to setdo mutters of 
common concern which need not, g<» hefore the Ceiieral Hoard. 


12. The (•eiUM'al Hoard of Studies will de«| with all gimeral questions and 
arrangcirleufs relating to courses of study ami exuminatimts ; it shotibl consider and 
ordlate the teaching ai rnugetnents for the term fir<*pi*sed hy the various Special 
Boards and it sliouhl frame ami suhmit to the Council the general Hniversily time- 
table; it should advis#* on questions relating to stall’; it should allot lecture and 
class rfsans for Lniversity teaching.^ and it should make arrangetmoitis for conducting 
examinations. 


The Itcncral B^'iard of Stodu*s should he constituted as f«»l)ows *, 
I’lie Vic«*-<>hanccllor. Pregident. 

Tlic Presidents <>f th<* Sp<»cial Boards. 

The Principals of the incorpfirated colleges. 

The Senior Professor of Kngiiii«ertiig. 
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ItrjfiHtrar will S^*crrtary. lnit not a iiu»iiil>»"r, of the Board. 


13. lleHMh*nef of htudeiitH, the tutorial Hyntein, (iincipliru* outside the college 
preciuct/H, tnumferH hetween eollegew anti l>«*t\veen tht» Dacca and f*aloiitta rniverwities, 
IFnivernity societies and other elements of tin* social life of students. i»hysical efJucation 
an<l the health of students will fall within the funetioiis of the C'oniinittee for Students’ 
A ttai rs. 

'rile (J(»miiiittee should he e<iustituted as follows : — 

'fhe Viee-( Mianeellor, PrenidenL 
'Pile W n rd en , Serr^^fft r//. 

'rile University IVolessor of Physieal Kducation. 

'rhe fivil Surge«»n, l)ae«*a. 

Four rnmnl)»‘rs to he appointed hy the (’oiineil from anumg Principals and 
ju’olessors, of wh<»m at least taie shall Im* a llimlu and at h*ast one a 
M n hammadan. 

'l\vo students to f'e appointed hy the eollt»geK, the students of 4*ach eollegc 
hy rotation si leelni^ a miunher. 


II. 'I'lie MaintiMianci* rommitt<M* will I 
U|>lceep of tin* hiiildiiigs. groumls. roads am 
it will deal wdtii wnt4'r«Hnppl\ . e<inKer\an<*y, 
similar si'iwiecs. 'riie eomposititai slmuld he i\ 

'riie Viet'-( ‘lianeelhir, /^resident- 
'Pile Warden, Sccreturif, 

'Plu' (\)lh’ctor of Daeca. 

'Pht' Sup(M*intemliug Knjrin<*er. Daeca 
t 'irele. 


n^spousihle to I Ih* t'ouncil tor the 
playinpf-tields <if tin* Pnivei-sity ; and 
drainairp, lighting, sanitation and other 
follows : — 

'Pile Friiicipals of ilu» ineor|>oratiHi 
eollt»geH. 

'Phe Stuiior I’rofessor ol Kngii)ef*ring. 
Pw'o Pr<*f<»ss4>rs aftpointed hy uhe 
('ouncil. 


ir». 'Pile Finance I'ommittee wdll kfs*p tie* aeeoiints ol tlu» 1 iiiviu'sicy, ami will 

atlvise ilu* t'ouueil on all linanci.il ipie'-lions. It wdll «lraw’ up the hiidget and frame 
prop<»sals for the apportionnumt »)f flie aurmal grant, ft shoiilil he eoiu^visetl as 

follows : — 

*Plu' Vit?e-(*hanc»dlor, President. ^ 

'Phe liegistrar, SecreUtry. 

Three* to h«* aptKiinte<{ by the ('oiineil fnun amongst its ijioitihera. 

Ui. 'Pile Library (^>n^llit1^*e will h^ve cliargi* of ' the Tniversily an<l Seminar 

lahraries, and will advise tin* (Joiiucil <m all iiuestions connecUMl wl|.li library 

maiatenaiict* and maufigiunent. It sliuiilil l»f» coiiip<i8ed "f^dlows : — 

'Pht' \’ico-t''hnncclbn\ President , Five persona to lie aptxiinted by the 

The Lihmrmn. Secrei^try. Council. 
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17. An iiupi>rt.ant foaturo in the nHJout dcvelopumnt of ITiMvereitiOB Jr the 
attempt that has been nuule both to aKtiist stiulentR in decitlin); an t«> their fiitum 
course of life ami, when their ot»llepe career is iiniahed, to l»elp them to HtKnim 
aaitable poHitiouH. *rhiB lum nstinlly been efle<?te<l by the eKlnbUshnu'iit of an Appoint- 
ments Board. It need iiunlly be pointed out Inivv inii>ortant this (pieation has 
bwoino in eiuinection with Indian eiiiiention, and we feel that witJiout soon* hiieh ot'^- 
nization th«' new seheine \v<nild bi* incomplete. We ther«*ft»n* Kit^esl the eataltlieh- 
ment <if a Ibvirtl whoae busineKK it wleadd lie tt> innintain a earefnily claHaiH<^l 
register of stiidentK st'eking employment ami to enter into eommiinication with (lov»‘rn- 
ment oflQ«*iolK and other etnployerB. Judging from the exp«‘rienee <»f other countrioH 
we anticipate th.at iliere \vill be an increaning tendency online part of ..employerH to 
have recourKe to tie- Ihurd when a post becomes vacant. ‘I'lie Ibtard#, will r»>e.i'ive 
information from the colK<g«is and l’nlv»*rsiiy professors, and will thus servt? ns a 
im'dium of c<»minutiication between the employ4>r on tln> oin« hand and the students 
of the University on the other. To ensure that the Board shouhl be in a pi*rfectly 
inde.ptuidiMit position, we suggest that no eommission should be taken in res[»eet of 
appointments o|itaine<l. but that ail students who enter their names on tiie biHiks of 
the Bojn‘<l shouhl jiay a registration fee of Be. I year. This, with possibly a small 
(tovernment grant, will furnish tin' necessary fnmis to hum t current expenses. The 

Ibxird mav l>c constituted ns follows : — 

* # 

The Vice-t *hauc,i‘llor. jfVc«-/cnt. 

The Warden. A'errctory. 

Tin* Brinoipals of tin- incor],Mn-ated colh-gns. 

, 'I’hrec Senior Univ’rsity Professors t<» lie npisMiibsl by tint Uoiincil. 

OflliMrs of the University. 

IS. The following will be the prini'ipal olfieers of the University : — 

'I’lie Vice-* ’li:in<‘ello]-. The i.iiirarian. 

, 'rhe w The 1 oiiversity J’rof(<NMir of Physical 

'i’he Begi-trar. Kdneatioii, 

The Vi<;e-< 'han<-e)ior will be the head of tin* *'xci*ntiv«*. Tin* 4lutit!s whi«*h 
he will be called uj>on to |M‘rfortii will Is* so on**rous. that tin* oHice shotiid in»t 
l>« held in e«>mbin.*iti>*ti with another app'iintriieiit such as tin* I Vinci pal ship of a 
coih>gc or a Senior University Pnifessorship ; but if tin* Vio(*.(difmc4*lbtr can atlbnl 
the time to deliver occmsional courses of b*ctures, w»? (‘isisnler that this vvoiiM be 
of great atlvautage Injth t<» hiiiisetf ami to tlic University. 'I'h** V’h*e-t Ihancellor 
fthoohP Ik* an (Klucatimial oHiccr of higli status, and h<* should bt* grant<'<J a sainry 
of Hh. 2,25(1 a rnmith with a sumptuary allowance of Ks. 2.50 a month and a 

resideBOO of rent.. We C(.insider that tlu? appointiinmt should not be JicM 
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p«rnianontly : a fi<*rinanont V^ieo-Chancellor would be likely to overshadow the Council ; 
it is desirable that, by chanf^ing the incumbent of the office, a new pcnnt of view 
should from time to time be introduced into the administraticm of the University ; 
and it will be an encouragement to the educational services that the appointment 
shotild be open to as many senior (officers (»f merit as possible. The tenn of c^oe 
should bo for five years, and a Vice-(‘hancoUor should be reapp^unted only for 
spetual reasons, and for not more than two years at a time. 

\Vc do not propose t«) atteit^>t a comprehensive definition of the duties of the 
V'ico-Chanc<'llor. As the i.'xecutive head of the University, he should bo thor<Htghly 
familiar with all aspects of University won and life; all matters of imimrtanoe 
should of»me before him ; and ho should be well acquainted with all the senior 
members of the staff. He will preside over Oon vocation in the absence of the 
('hanccllor, and ovm' the (\nincil and the six principal Hoards constituted by 
regulation. He should be rosp<»n8ilile to (Council for the obs<Tvanoe of the University 
regulations. He should have authority to visit any college at any time in <a'der to 
satisfy himself that the administration is satisfactoiy', and that the regulations and 
rules <»f the University are duly carried tmt. When* necessary, he should n'port 
on any defect to the (Jouncil, and an «»rder of the (Joiincil pnss*>d on such a report 
should bn binding on the colUtgo conceriusi. 

19. The Warden will bo the ehief executive assistant of tlie Vice-(!haneellor. 
His duties will extend, in particular, to discipline outside the colleges ; to the 
maintenance of the grounds and buildings of the UniviM-sity ; to water-supply, lighting, 
<lrainage, sanitation and oth(>r general matters affecting the convenience and the health 
of the University ; to athletic sports ; to the S(KMeties, the funetirms and all othef 
aspects of the corporate social life t>f the University ; and to the condu<‘t of examina- 
tions, Ho will 1)0 Seen*tary to the Appointments Ihwird, a duty wdiieh, as time go^s 

on, is likely to become v<*rj‘ onerous. He should l)o an officer of the Iiulian Kduca- 

tionaJ Service. 

'I'he Registrar will be the chief seeretarial assistant of the Vietf-Chancellor. 
He will be the hejul of the University offico and of its accounts d«*parttnent. Ho 
will conduct the official corresptmdence of the University and will be the custodian 
of its rt'cortls. Ht) will be Secretary to Convtjcation, to the Council, to the. General 
Hoard of Studies, ami to the Finance ^Committee. He will have charge of the 

oloricnl arrangements for examinations, and will prepan? the lists of candidates, the 
actual sujM'rvisioh of the examinations ,and^ the arrangement of the examination haHa 
beirjg a function of the Warden, whose duties will, end when he hands over 
the answer papr^rs to the Registrar. ThO; Registrar should Im an officer of the 

Provincial Ktlucatlonal Service. 

Th»‘ Librarian should also be an officer of the Provincial Eduoattonal 
Service ; he will have the custwly of the University Library and will be Seereta^ to 
the Library Committees - . 
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ITie functicms and poaition of tho Univorniky Pr<»ft:*«»»or of PhyMical Kduoa* 
tion have b«^en described in Chapter XV'. The physical tmininit and health of 
students will be his special ohargi* ; he will thus be concerned with athletic 
sports which will, in their corporate and socnal as}M*cts, be within the provincxs of 
the Warden. 


Coll«g« Qovemmant. 

We consider that a g<.»vc,*rning l>tKiy should be appointi«<i for each ooUegt?, 
the constitution of which may l)e as follows : — 

(1) 'rh<‘ Principal. 

(2) Thnje Professors to 1 k‘ electtsi hy thi* Professors and tliinior Professors 

on the stall' of tin* c<»llege. 

(3) Two iM'rsons. who are not meml>ers of the e»41ege, to he apitointtni by 

tin* ('hancellor. 

The Principal shotthl be President and should have a casting vote : one of the 
Professors on tin* governing Ixxly should ho ap)s>int<sl hy the Principal to Ik^ its 
Secretary. Klected and nominated members should serve for three years. 

Thi* billowing matters sinHild he included among the functions of the governing 
body : — 

, (a) Pnijects for the iinprov(*nient of the college. 

(4) Ri •commeridat ions nigarding new Hiihjeots of instruetion and additions to 

• the stall. 

(c) llecominendations regarding appointments to the stalT. 

{<1) Ap|saiitments to the subordinate establiHhim*nt to the extent to -which 
authority .has Imeii delegatcsl to collegi*s l»y the rules of tin* Government 
of llengal. 

*(c) Hostel rules and disciplinary and other matters outside the work of 
instructicni. 

{/) Finance. 

{g) Any important question affecting the welliieing of the colh^*. 

The gt*nerai recommendations with regard to governing bodies will bn found 
suitable for the Engineering and Tea<;hors’ G<jllegtm. In the case of the governing 
body for the College for the W'ell-to-do Classes the number of members who do ijol 
b^ong' to the cdlege may be raised from two to four, in onler that {swsons of the 
ckwses for whom the college is intended may tak<* a sisxual interesl 'n it and an 
inqftortMit part in its management. 
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'I'lio pfovorniiig IxxJy of the Kdon Fiigh Scho<d foi* Girle will roqnire lo be 
reeouKtitutod to tnoet the altered ronditionn. We Hag£;eHt that it 8hottld be composed 
as folbovH : — 


'I’he ( JotaTiUHHioner of the Dacoa Division, President 
The Principal of the Coll<*)^o and Mipfh Schtx>l, Secretary. 

The Warden of the Oollegc. 

Dik? professor of the collogo to be elected by the college stalF. 
One teacher of the school to bo elected l»y tlio scluwd staff. 
Three members to l»e nppoint«>d liy the (rovernment of Bengal. 


Relations of the University with the Qovernmant and the Director 

of Public Instruction. 

21. We considco' that tlie control of the ( bivernment over the Dniversity should 
be exorcised directly, and that in order th.'it the (iovt'rnnHmt may be kept informeil 
as to its progress and management, the Director c»f PuMie instruction should lie .ippointiMl 
Ollicial Visitor, with full powers to inspetrt all eolh'ges and departiiKmis. The 
University should correspond with the (lovernment on all (|uestions excepting those 
relating to staff, in which case correspondence should, for the sake of convenience 
and despatch, ln< conducteil through the Director. 

W’e recommend that the (Jovernmentr shouhl conb'r t>n the V’ice-Cdiancellor 
the powers w'ith regard to leave which are delegated to tin* Director of Public 
Instruction by the lh*ngal Uules and Onlers. These powers include the grant of 

privilege leave to all officers, and the grant of leave of all kinds to officers in 

(Hasses VII and VIII of tins Provincial Kducational St*rvice, to officers of tfye 
Subordinate hAlue.ational Service, ainl to ungraded olfic»*rs whose jmy does not exceed 
Us. 2'»ff a month. We .also reeonum*nd that all other powers with regard to staff' 

which have been delegaleil to tin* Director of Public In.slructitm. incluiling the authority 
to appoint officers of the classt‘s »'uuinerati*d nbov«*. should lie oxeruised in the 

University by the ('ouncil. H’his general recommendation cannot e.xtend to castis, stioh 
us promotions in the Subordinate Kducational S,*rvioe, which must nt*cess.Trily be dealt 
with by the head of the department. Tin* ( Council should have the same authority 
as is v<*sted in the Director vif .Pi.ibli<j Tnstructinn, subjt'ct to budget provisioft, to 
make minor adtlitious to the staff’: this includes tlie appointment of teachers, clerkst 
and im‘nialK, oufside the grades of the eilucational servic«>s. (m |»ay not exoatsling 
Hs. !.'> a month, subject to the submission of (luartorly .statements. The ('ounotl 
should be (*onsulted before an officer wirving under the University is traosferred 
elsewln*re ; similarly if the (Council wishes to obtain the services of an officer frwn 
outside the University, or the removal of a member of tbe Univeraity staff, it should 
make an application to the Director of Public Instruction, who will, if necessary, refer 
the case to the dovernment'! • 
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In order that tho (>overnmei\t may he kept informed of tln' conduct and merit t,»f 

<rfBot*r8 servinjtf under the ITniveruity, the present system of annual rojKirtH shouid 

bo inaintainoil. These reports sIhhiM he submittod hy Prin(‘)}>;ds of colhxges tlirou|arh 

the Vioe-(!lianeellor, or, in the ease of I'ttieers serviuff imm('«iintely tiii<ier tho 
University, hy the Vice-( Umne<*llor direct, to the Dlrwtor of Ihililie instructiiai. 

CoHeiJoa shotdd coro'spimd directly with the tJovernment or tho Director 

of Puhli<5 Instruction ; any c»*Ih>)ij^* requiring additimm to stalV. ieiildings, etc,. 4ir 

desiring to raise any que.stion which will require (lovernimuit orders, should suhinit 
the case to the t’ouncil. 

Finanoial Appangemants. 

22. We appointe 1 a suli-«.‘oinmitter to ettositler the financial system which should 
he followed in fh«‘ new I'niversily. The <pieHti(«i is of coiisi«lerai>h* diirujulty and 4if 
great itnp<»rtaiiei‘, his-aijs^* tiie conditions whi<*li will prt'vail have no eh*se |)aralhd iit 
any institntifjn whieli the ( lovtu’nmimt at pri'siuit controls. 'I'he Hiih-committee. with 
tht* vahiahle assistance of .Mr. H. Sen «>f tin* A.ceonnts Di*par(m<‘nt, pr)‘par«*d a 
seheiiio whiel» apisjars to ns to Is' snitahle ami oi»nvenient, and which we hav(4 repro- 
duetsl in extenm in Appi'ndix 111. 

The scheiiii* is haseil «tn two main pritieiph's : the first that all rec<'ipts 
aJiould he ere<lited to fh<* < loviTiunent am' that the («nv<*rnnn*nt should hoar 

all charges ; the se<‘on«l that, as far a possihle, aiutoimts work slunild h« 
centralisttsl. 

The UniviMsity will h<‘ maint.ainctl l»y the ( Jov(*rnni(‘itt. tln^ iiiiMiihers of its 
K\atf Nvill Is* (rov«‘rnnient oftiof^rs, ami its fees and other re<*ei])ts will tm‘»*t »»til.y a 
purtitm of its annual «s»st. l-t th«*s«* cir«;iimstances the simplost ami most convenient 
course will he. that all re<’»'ipts fnitn fees. fim*s ami titiHts’il.'oieoiiH sources should 

be cnwlip'd to lie* (o'venmient. that salarleK and l•st!ll*iisllrn<‘nt chargtts shonid Is* 

paid diriM’t from tlie tri'asnxy. ami t.h.'U. the (Jovernmeiif shonhJ iriak** an annual grant 
to cover^ all other evj'H-mlitun*, 'I'ln* annual giant shonhl he pai<i into a I'niversily 
fund so that the unsf»<-nt halance will not lapse at tin* end of tin* year. Sul»j«*ct 

to the general c*mtro} of tin* tJovernment, the University should hav«* full aijtlnjrity 
U) d*vd with this fund and to apportion it among tin* various oolleges ami depart- 
ments. IJcforc the cf>mim'inM*meiit of each y*'ar. nml as sisin as the anmuiit of the 
Government grant is known, the Finance Committc** will pr**pare .a* budget estimate 

of expenditure and suhiiiit it to tin* (^aiucil. After appnivai. tin* estiniates will 
serve as authority to i-ollcges and de]:iartiuonts to incur eKfs*mlitnre iimler the 

ordinary beads «if cootingi‘ocy ; t»ut all items of a simcial or unusual natum, or 

whioh" exceed a certain 6xtvl amount, Hb<Mild he suhmilted ti> tin* (hainejl fur 
previous sanction. This systeiM represents a v«Ty wide extension of that which 

obdnns in the Presidency Cdlege, an extension which is justifiahlc in view of the 
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rnai^nitudo and importaiiCM of the new iuHtitutioii and of th«9 character of iti$ adminis- 
tration. The Ooverruiient may eventually bo willing to grant a larger meaHiire of 
financial aat<moiny to the new flniverHity, but at first the rneaHure of dooentralization 
which we suggost would appear to be Fufficiimt, while it will bo of great advantage to 
the llnivernity to work under a simple financial Hystem during the early years of its 
organization. 

Aeccjiints work will be more efiiciently conducted in a central office with a 
welbjimid ('Ktablisliinent tlian in a number of suiall offices with eoinjjarativoly low- 
paid chirks ; it is alsf) important that Principals and University prc»fesHors should be 
n;li(ived, as far as possil^Je, of routine office-work. 'I'lif* sub-eoinmiltee th('n*fore 
propr>se that stiidents* fees and all othto- rt»ceif»ts should be paid into tht^ (a-ntral office, 
and that ail ae.eountH of ('XjHMidittin^ slmitld, as far as ))Ossibh'. l)e ke}it in that office. 
The d^^taihMl scheme wliicli tlie sub-e«immiitee hav«‘ framed shows that this system can 
be followed vvitleait <lilliculty or ilanger. 

due tf» the I rii<in :ind the Athletic* Assoeiatiihi will Ix* paid hy students 
into the central olfna* with tfnnr monthly tnitiiui fees, but will be cre*lited to separate 
funds whose ace.ounts tnay be kept on the lines suggested by the sub-eommitte»». 'Flie 
Hub-c«nnmittiM* have also made ])rop(*sals for th#^ nmnagtunent c»f endowment funds and 
of hostel messing accounts. 

'Phe Teaclnu's' (h)lh*ge should bo iinaiiecHl indt^pemlently of tlie rest of the 
University. 


University Regulations. 

Ill the present and previous chapters we have discussed pr.actirally all tlu>se 
mnttm'H whiiffi will find a t^lace in the Act of inoorjM»ratioii ami regulathms of tin* 
University. The constitutii^n should bc' sufficumtly elastie t(» allow of free growth and 
tlevelopimmt, and tlie regulations should therefore miter iut«» details, <ir decide 

<liiestious, which Can projnwly be by an onler id the (’ouiicil. They should 

deal with th(» ostablishimmt A>f colleges and departuimits of the University, with the 
cofistitiition and gmierni functions of the component parts of the administrati«>]i, with 
the principal offieers, with general fpiesthms ndatiiig to courses «.»f study but not with 
the iletails of eurrlcula, witli the g^uiei^l features of examinations, with tees and 
seliolarships, ami with the general pntictples of the resulential and ilisciplinary system. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Sites and Buildings. 


'J’hk now I'nlviTHity will iummI an <*xtrnsiv«* and sidf-oontainod liuildiiijafs 

of Kiiltabln deni^fn and nnin*T<ms rrsiilfiu'os, tin* whoK* rontiiiijf a jffonp ’'(ho nfl 

to i)»* a valnaMi* si>iir<‘<* of iiiHpiration to tln‘ HtndfntH who ooim* iindi'V itM in(iin'nc'c> 
If th«* < oiVfrnini'Jtt will I'ousmt- to dovoto to tho uso of tin* llnivorsily tin* Hoiitli> 
oni i)orti-.n of tin* civil station Iniilt for the late ( Iovi*rnii)«*nt of Kastern llcuffal and 
AHsain. thi' <lirtii*iilty of making; adci|iiatc provision for t hewe rc4|iilrciiion(H will In* very 
Kr(*:itly less<>ne<l. 'I'ln- art'a in tin«*stion. which is well situated naind the soitthi'i'n 
einl of a larjje maidaii. is aliout acres in cxti'nl. and (sailains the l>aeea ('olle{(e, 

tin* new ( •ovei‘nni<'nt Housi*. the ISecr»*tarlat . the ( iox’i'rntncnt Pr<‘ss, a nninix'r of 

houses lor otVicers, an*l other niiin>r iMiildiiififs ; adjacent to it is a \acaiit space <»f 
aliout aen*'. orit;inally iiilent|e<l to aeconiniiHlat e tin* e-erks of the ln‘ad>ipinrterH 

ollices. whi«*h will make excellent playing; ’ii-hls. in framintj a schetne for tho 
conversion of this <piarter into a rMiv**rhit>. we have made the fnlh'st possilih* ns«* 
of the larffe and < ostlv hnihlintrs which already exist ; wi* have en<leav<*nred to 

:irrantr«‘ ‘'md «lesij;ii new works, so that they may lit in with the olil and forin with 
tln*in a usi ftd ami harmonioiiH whoh* ; we liav«*. alove all thiinfs. avoided the ov«*r- 
crowdiuj? <tf sit«*s and liaih.uigs ; we hnv<* ni.iih* 4lne allowance for future ex]>anHi(»n ; 
ami we have, as far a« possil.le, arrange*! the site in sm*li a manner that the studi’iits 
of all the collect's will hav<* r**;tdy and ciuivenii-nt a«'i ('HK to th<»s4* institntioiiH, such 

as lalswatorh's, lii»ranVs ainl ha-turi* r<H»tnK which arc to he uhimI in maninon, 'ritn 

licaltli of th** stmictits heinjf. in onr opinion, a in:itt«'r of parnm«Mtnt iniportaiinc. Wf* 
invittsl Major W. W . t'Icim'slia, i,m.s,. .'Sanitary tiotiiiniMsi«aicr with the (Jovern* 

in«‘nt of Ikenffal, to advise ns, ir<»in this fsiint «if view, on the pr«»|M»seil use of 4*xist- 
ing hiiildings, on tin* s«*)»*cti4ai of sites, ami, in g«‘iieral, »»n the sanitary amingenn'iitH 

which should he made, Ifis repiirt •m these matters is containe»l in Appendix IV'. 

r • 

2. Ii ift fio iliffirtilt t‘'> convoy l»y iiioro vi»rl>nl iptioii an a<)oiniatM iitiproM- 

sk«n of thi* arrangmmmt of sites ami the planning of hiiildings. that wv* have ^nefernsl 
to make <atr 8uggr*stions in th<* form of tin* plans ami illustrations whi<‘h ar«* appemltsl 
tft oijr report, Mr. H, A. Ooaeh, Cotisulting Architect to tin* ( i<*\’<*rnTm*iit of |h*ngnl, 
gave US invaluable assistance in laying <Mit the gem>ra1 scheme of the ('iiiv’’i*rsity ami 
has alao designed and prepared the plans of all the new huii^lings, Mr, <), I'. Walsh, 
Supfnntendlng Engineer, l>acca Circle, has adviMf*d us on the many dilHcult (luesiitais 

T 
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wKioli ariHn in (MUinr^oticni with th« convorHunn of tho exiRtiiijG; buildingw to th<dr now 
u«(!8. Mr. K. fi. I*roudl(H)k, Arlirtrifultural Exinn’t to th«* flovernmont of Kongal, has 
alHO jjiviMi UH ffr«‘at help. ft should l)e clearly understood that tho plans and 
olovntions for new buildings an? inoroly proliininary skotchos, which will bo subject 
to alteration when th(*y an* brought under more detailotl CMUHideration. 

.‘I. A ref('i'(*nce to Mr. Croneh's general plan (plate Ko. 1) will show that our 

aim has be<ui to place the University buihliugs in the centre, and to group the various 
(iollegoH around them in such a manner as to give easy acooss tr) thorn all. This 
involv(«s a considerable altcu'ation in tin*, alignment of the roads which wore designed 
to servo entirely different and much less ctunplox conditions (see plate No. 2). 
The main idea of a broad central avenue with branching rcxids leading to the 

colleg('8 and other buildings strongly corninends itself to us. It l»ring« the existing 
buildings into convtuiient and harmonious relation with the grtneral Hchenie. and the 
extra cxpeinliture which the plan mitails will Ini amply repairl by the economy in 
space which it allords, by the increased accr^ssibility which it secures, and by the 

more artistic design of whitdi it allows. The present arrangiunents of nKuls would, 
if retained, prevent any systematic plauning of the University, ami when once the 
new buildings are erected, improvement will no longm* be possible. 

4. One of tho most important questions for consideration, in connection with 
tho foundation of the University, is the central i*stablishment. A large house 
which should lx* centrally plao»>d is necessary for the Vice-(’hanoellor, who must be 
able to receive visitors in a manner appropriate to the importance of the position 
which, it is ho]Mtd, he will occupy. Siiit.able riHUiis for the meetings, necessarily' 
fri'qiient, of Uonvocation. tin* (.^xineil and the various Univ»'r.sity Hoards and Cojn- 
mittoos are ri'quirt*il, ami also convenient olHces for the Warden and the Ht*gistra^ 
ami for their (•stablishiiu'ut. Tin* Indian University is apt to be overlooked by 
the student ; he ri'gards it m<*r('ly as an olHco, and thi* same view' is tof> often 

taken l)y the professtirs of the aHiliated colleges. To avoid this, the mmtral authority 
should be iiiadi* living and real, and the outward sign of this reality should be 
found in a stately building. Such a building fortunately offers itself in the new 

GoV(*riunent House (21 on tin* g(*neral plan and plates 4 and 5) the two portions of 
which an* particularly well adapted by prtliition, by aptx>aratice. and by the accewn- 
nuKlatiou they afford for a Senate House ami Vice-Chancellor’s residence ; wu most 
strougl} recommend that it should l)e , nstni for thm* purposes. 

IF 

Whilst the bali-rixnn on the* first Hots' of the new Government House owill 

provitle suiheii'nt nceommndation for ordinary meetings of Convocatioii, a larger hall 
will bt* luxsled for sut'h H))t*cial occasions as tht* conferring of degret*s. The Carj^tfti 
Hall (plntt's It) to 18} in the Dacca Coileg«\ which was specially luiUt for large 

asseuiblit*s, should Ih* used for these purposes, and should lie placetl under the 
management of the CotincU. " 
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5. TIu' chiof oont-re of the University teachini; will he in tlio Seci'of.ariat build* 
in(f, nufobonHl 11 on the main plan. While the tvntral portion and upper atoroy 
will he n*quired for a <*olle|P' (as shortly to he explaiiUHl). the remaiiuhM* of the 
buildinif can very conveniently he u8(h 1 for purposes of llnivei-sity instruction ; it is 
prc^wtHl to ac*comm<¥late in it the library and siuninars and thi' l)t)i)artmonta of 
lipaw and Islamic Studies. The manner in which the accotnniiidntion will In* arranipni 
is shown in plate Xo. 7. The hihoratories, of which an nooount has been given 
in Chapter XI, are marked 12 on the gmiernl plan, and details an* given in plates 
9 to 13 ; there is ample space for further extension, when this hecomes m*< 3 easary. 
Tilt* anatomical laboratory (lo on the gom*ral plan) with dissttoting rtHnns, etc., is 
placetl on a site, ajiart frttm tither huildittgs, hut c.>nv<*nient tti thi* gi'iitmil lahora* 
ton<>s ; a plan ttf the hiiilding is given in plait* No. 14. A sitt* has-.^heen selotited 
for the small nstromnnical ohst'rvaitiry (20 on the plan) whieh allows a view aa 

free as possihle ill ail directions. Tht* Natural History Musoiiin (19 on tin* plan) 
faoits till* iahoratories along tin* main avenue; and tho historical tmisiMim (5 on tin* 
[ilan) is hxuited in the two <t|d huihiiiigs mentioned in ('hnptt*r Xf : photographs 
of one of these an* given in plate No. M.'i. 

ti. The hacea ('ollogi* (( on the g»*neral plan and pl.ati*H Nos. 15 to 21) will 

he rendered self-contained and ci*mplet<‘ l»y the ri'iiiov.'il t>f tin* Knginooriiig SeluKi] 
and laboratories. Tin* I'xistiiig h<»stel of this st*hoo| (•vtiich is hi*itig douhicil 

in sizt* by tin* i-reethni td a second storsy' will heciMiif a hostel t>f the oellegc, 
ami the st;hiNtl hnihling (<t) will ho use>i for the same purpese. Tht* prosetit 
laboratory htiihiing {d) will provitle accominotlnttoii for a liM^tnn* theatre and 
common r<K»ms. but if. vvill also be partly nst*il as a hostel, in thi*s«* varions ways 

it will he |.Hissilih* to have in residt'iiei* o(M) niiih*rgrniinnti*s iiistenil tif 200 as at 
present, as w«*ll as alntilt 10 graduates. A new ilining hall ami kitt*h(*n will he 

built where till* small dining room of tlm Muhammadan stinlents of the ScImhiI 
of* Kngiu*‘ering mm' stainis. The quarters bn* servants are at prirseiit sitnati*d 
right in front of tie* otld gale-li«»use which is to b«> ust'd for .a iiiUHenm ; they 
should lie n^movfsl t«j fin* silt* near the railway line <»n the opposib* side of tho 
road. fifth hostel, to be attached to tin* l>acca (.^>lh*g<* bir the S|s*cial ns** of 

Namasudras ami other such students, is Irwattsl in tin* sitt* marke*l 2.‘{ on the plan. 
The only rither important alt(*ratitais which we siiggest in regani to the Dacca 

lAillege are the enlarging of tin* library in tin* main building («), by throwing 

into it the rtKHiis on the grist ml floor to its east (see pJati.* No. IH;, and tho 
improvement, where possible. *if tho lighting of tin* h'-cture nsuns. 

4k • 

7. The .Tagannath l.'ollege (13 on tin* general plan ami plates Nos. 22 ami 23) 
will occupy the pn‘sint flovcrnment Prt*ss («) which, with a little alteration, will 
be admirably adapbsl for the purfKjsos of a coilcge ami hostel. Tin* lower stor»*y 

will Ijf* utiliaed for class rooms and other college.* a«comm<xlation, whih* the upper 
•torey will make a fine hostel for 7M students, , a superintendent ami tw*) jnni'jr 
’ t2 
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aMsintaiits. The houses to the west and east will be ntiliaed for the Prineipal a^ 
one of the professors, whilst the buildings in the compound will serve eioellentljf' 
for a dining room, kitchen and servants’ quarters. A new hostel will be built 

at (^) cm the plan ; its two L-shaped blocks will accommodate 260 undeigradoateSf 
20 graduates and four junior assistants. This will suffice at the beginning; when 
more accommcxiation is required it can be readily obtained by building a thiid 
block joining, as shown in the' plan, the extremities of the other twcx The 

hostel will include <}uarters for two married officers, and dining hails, kitchens, 
servants’ quarters, etc., will be provided. 

8. The upper lloor of the iSecretariat building (11 on the plan and plate 

Na 8) will make an admirably light and airy hostel for the Now College. It will 

aocommiMlate 400 studc'iits and provide quarters for four Indian Educational Service 
officers and one Indian member of the staff, fn tlu* compound, continuing the line 
of the law suh(H)l, large' dining halls and kitchens will be built, and across the 
south-west side a row of graduates’ quarters will l»e added ; the t'ffect of this will 
be to form a V(*ry pleasing quadrangle fur the new college. Other grailuates will 
be ac<uanm(xiated in one of the gate-houses. The lecture rooms, common rooms, 

etc., will bo looat(M:i in the centre of the ground door (»f the main building ; they 
art* largi' and light and will form a satisfaettn'y and self-contained block. 

U. Tht* Muhammadan (’ollogt* (18 on tho plan and plates Nos. 24 ami 25) vrill 
be a very im{K)rtnnt institution, especially as It will have to accommodate not only 
studt'iits following th(> ordinary courses of the l-niversity, but .also -those who 

belong to the Ib'partment of Islamic {4tudif's ; it is also likely to increase rapidly in 
size. A very fine eentral si t* has been chosen, so nmph' as to afford room for all 
possible expansion. The college and hosltd will form a single building (a) which 
will be one of tht* most prominent .and, it is hoiM>d, i>u<' of the most beauti^l 
features in the main grtxip of University buildings. I’ht? college will contain a large 
lecture theatre, various lecture nsnns, prayer ro^nii, common room, professors' room, 
library', etc., and will .acooinimxlate 220 resident students and 12 graduates,* There 
will be quarters for an unmarried Indian Kilucational Service officer, a Provincial 
Educational Service- t:4)icer and a maulvi.^ A largi> dining hidl will be provided, and 

the requisite kitchen, servants’ quarters, etc. When the college increases in sixe 

and a st'cond hostel is built, some id the dormitory rooms in the original building 
will be readily convertible into additional class rooms. A snitable site and anttnge* 
imnit for the stM-ond hostel is shown at (6) on the plan. , 

{ , 

10. For the Ccdlege for the well-to-do Chmaes (22 oq,.ihe genend j^an and platas . 
Nos. 28 and 20) we propose a fine otien s^e norUt d the Senate Honae attd adjaeiutt 
to the Uamna, as the station parh ia eidled. The hnildlinn will fqrm a prmiHneiit 
feature of this side of the l?niver8i|y.. • isd college biaidt]^'(n) will Ci^ the Senate 
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Hoasot And th<» Hinda and Muhaminadau hoflt«^ls (e) ami (4) will 1 h> built further 
Awa;^ round a handsome sheet of water. Although the number of students will he 
small compared with other colleges, the main hostel wit) )>e a very large building, 
since it will contain a separate nxun for moh student and quarters for a Eurc^pean 
and an Indian officer. The stables, which will be us«k 1 for general University purposes 
as well as for the odl^, will lie at (d), and the servants’ quarters at (s). A 
house for the Principal will be built facing the Ramna, and another 
Euix^iean metnlier of the staff to the south of the site markiMl 2.H. A 
traok [22(/J on the planj may be provided for the use of the collegia 
University at large. 

■•0 

11. The site of the Ktlen I^adics' (Villcge (o) and Hijdi School *ia marked 

I on the general plan. We have not ilealt with details of the M(;h(Kil : for the 
plans and ebn’aiioii of the college, see plates Nris. 26 and 27. The otillegtt and 
school will hav<‘ st'parate entrances optming on to different roads, so that the 

former will iiut. in any way interfere with the parda (tharaeteristies of the latter. 
In the colleg*^ the stn’eiici' ile|tartment has a seimrate I'litranoff and ean be shut c»ff 
from the rest of th»* building. The siW will sufficu* for the provision of ample 
aocoinnuNjatiun and also for play-grcHinds ; the whole will be enclose*! by a wall. 
A house will Im* built f«ir the Lady Principal in the north-east corner of the 
com{M)iind. 

12. The (?olleg<* and School of Ktifpiieering will occupy a largf* sit** (No. 16 

on the general plan) which can b** so arranged as to keep the colb^g* [(a), (4) and 
(c)] and the scli«K>i [(d) ami («)] w<‘ll apart and to givi* iHith of them ready 
access tf> tin? workshofw {/,). The demonstration hall (y), for tin* sia^oial us<* of th*‘. 
cftllegt', will Ik* situated ■ bme to a tank and to tin* pow<?r-lnHise ; the works 

(^ce (17 on the plan) will l»e outside the compound, but in convoriit.*nt proximity 
to th<} c>ll*‘ge. 'Pin* ooDog*? building (plates Nos. 80 and 81) will stand at the 
head of the main aveinn*, ami will thus occupy the most pnnitirnmt site in the 
University. Its arehit(*ctural features have bc«*n d<>signed with this id(«a in view, 
and thc^ high plinth surrounded by classic columns in brrfd relief will afford a fine 
spectacle visible fr<«u one i?iid of tb<*. University to the *ither. For th<? sam*?i reason 
the University cbjck tower has bc«*n made a part <if this colb?g(?, and 'will add 
greatly to the g<?iieral f*ff<*ct. Htudents will l»e accommodat***! in separat*^ rooms in 
the hostel (plate No. 32) which faces the southern bend of th«j road ; a small 
separate hostel for Eurepeans (plate So. .8.8) and tin? usual *lining hall, kitchtm and 

other out-honses are provided. We have n*A consid*?rcd in detail the seluKif* or th** 
workshops ; a jdan <jf the demooRtration hall is given <ai plate .88. The bouses 
for Karepean subonlinatets, several of wfa^^ will bdlong to th*? engims^rtng stall. 

tttitated immediately to the north of the sehodi h*)stel« and the iargt? site lyiiia; 
iciirther north across the road may be utilised for the indui|trial institute, the third 
higher of .^le teehmeal group. 
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13. In the very wwtre of the University, lying between the Senate Homw and 
the University building, arc two lat^e gardens {0 and 10 on the general plan) which it 
is proposed to utilise for tho Union (9) and the F^ofessors' Club (10). The latter will 
bo iiousod in the building which has hitherto been tho residence <jf the Priuoip^ d 
the Dacca College, but which is now situated mure appropriately, for public than for 
private use. It will loake an oxcollent club. For the Uuitm a new building will 
be erected in th«« saitio style of architecture as the club and containing - three large 
rooruH surrounded by a wide verandah. The grounds will be used for tennis, etc., 
and, in view of their central position, should he tastefully laid out and carefully 
maintained. 

14. The large and well-equipped gyinnasium wliich we suggest (7 on the plan 
and plate No. 34) will be a very useful and important feature of the University ; 
immediately to its oast (site 6) thiTo will be a good-sized open-air drilling ground 
for tlie j)orformanc»* of physical exercises in fin*' weather. Plate No. 3 shows the 
HUggttHted arraiigmiient of the college and University football and cricket grounds, 
and the location of the University pavilion anil of the college sheds. The fives 
courts may also lie erected at a convenient place in the playing-fields. The 
numerous tanks, which will afl'ord abundant opportunity for bathing and swimming, 
should be maintained in gcssl order and repair, and the two large tanks in tho com- 
pounds of tho Dacca and Muhammadan ('olh'ges should be fitted with diving apparatus 
and used for spods and water polo. 

15. We have discussiHl the housing of the staff in Chapter XIII. The resi- 
ilenecN may l>e readil.v distinguished on the general plan : those for officers of tho 
Indian I’diicationnl Service an<l other Kiirofs»an officers markcsl K, those for officers 
of the- Provincial and Subordiuatj* Educational Services marked I, and those for 
European snl»or»li nates m.nrk(>d E. S. Smne convenient sites for new European houses 
have bocMi indicated on the plan with the letter X ; there are many spots on which 
additional quarters for Imliau officers may be built ; ami, speaking gimerally. the 
University «!nn readily acoommcnlate as many ineml)era of tho staff as for a long time 
to ciune are likely to neml njsidences. To the north of site No. 23 are three houses 
built for clerks of the (loverument House establishment which may 1 k> used for 
tin' primupal assistants in the University office. 

Iff. We have included in nur stat<nuent of expenditure an estimate, famished 
by Mr. PrtMidbx'^, lor laying out the* grtstnds o( th»» University. Dacca is very 
fortunattdy sitiiaterl in this rosp^i ; fine trees ficairish- there, and with a little care 
and trouble good lawns may Im nuidQ<.ijaHl kept green throughoai the yetir. If, 
therefoi't', the grounds are nrell planned and carefuU^.^and neatly maintamed, a/ 
lieautiful setting ma;^', without undae expenditare, beiprovided lor 

17. It is stated in paragra]^ ^ :ihat .:.*we eoi^ht t^ adtice of Major Otemnshaf 
Sanitary Commissioner with the, Ghjvenimdnt .. w the' cniiiera|pti^^«thM^ cl 


the new Universtt^, 
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Slulitatioii. He very strongly recommends, for reasons that are fully explained in 
Appendix IV, that an underground system of drainage shmild Im oonstruoted hnr 
the reindval of sewage and suUage. Tjie aigunujiits which he adduced, and which 
have the full, support of Mr. («. H. Williams, Sanitary KuginoHr. llengal, appeared 
to us to Im concinsive. Wo therefore asked that a scheme might he drawn up, 
and this has be»>n done most etKciently liy Mr. Williams, whosi' proposals, dealing 
fully with both wat«T-supply and drainage, are oontained in .‘Vpfietidix V. Water 
will be purchased from the Dacca ^Municipality, which has an abundant supply, and 
will be distributed tbroughont the University from an elovatiMl niservoir holding HO, 000 
gallons (site mark»M.l 3 on the general plan). Tin? sowage arrangements are ||m 

designed that eventually they may im linke«l up with the projected city scheme. 

% 

18. Apart from the small area to tie served by the installation of the Kn^^n* 
eering College, the University will take its electric power for lighting, fans, i»to., 
from the company w'hioh has beem formed to supply the city and station, 'rheir 
power-hrxiHo is bx^attsi on the site timrkrsl 2 on the plan. Mr. K. .1. Urowne, Electrical 
Inspector, fltMigal, has pre|iar<Kl the ivHtgh estimate for ideotrio supply contained in 
Appendix V’l. (.)ne |.K>inl nH|uires s|H»cial notice. The mains must necessari] 5 ^ run 
along the central avi*nue : if they were* (tarried (overhead, the heavy iKJsts and 
numerous lines wouhl entirely spoil the appearand.? of the University : arrangements 
should therefore be mad** with the company to |>lae<* them und<*rground. 

It). The upke**p of the niads and buildings of the University shoulil, as recom- 
mended by the Kiiginecring Sub-C*rtnmitt*M», U. cntruMtt.Hl to the Engimswing Collcgo, 
with a prop**!* *>llic<* and staff of worknu'ii, f*tr which *lue provision has lieen made in 
the estimates. A c*)miiiittee. has Imjou apptxntiHl by the (lovtTnunmt to maintain the 
grounds of th** civil station and to supc^rvis** tb** staflf appointed for this purpose; 
the same coininitt*'**, with th* addition of soin<* repreHi*ntativ(*H from the University, 
may be entrusted with the uiik<M*p of th*?. University grtsinds (•ither than the playing 
fields), on*.? establishment being <?mp|oy(?d for the whol<* area. In this way all the 
heavy work will b** done : in a*ldition a malt might is* allow*?*! to each ooU<?gi? for 
garden work. 

20. %'hc University will be practically s*?lf<contaim?*l in s*> far as onlinary municipal 
services are concerned : it will maintain its own roads and buildings ; it will have 
its own sewage system and its own machinery for the distribution of water ; it will 
8a|^y,^its oum rood lights, obtaining its electric power from tii*? general supply c*nn> 
pany; it can readily make its own arrai^Eements for wat*i?ring the voads and other 
misof^aneous services. In thrsM* circumstances it iJoes n<jl app**ar that the University 
. have much to' gain by inoluaton in the municipality or from th*? payment of 
ttnnieipal taxes, and we would rcouinmcnd that an arrangement lx? mad*? whereby the 
ItfUTni^ty will lie exeiudid froni^ the municipal administration and bo permitted to 
.iBiaiagu tfea own internal affinrs. The Cctthcil of the University will then be respon* 
.ailfie for the due perf*wiaanoc of municipal 'duties, which will fudinartly Im carritxl 
out the agea^ of the Maintenance Oommtttee described in C/hapter XXIV. 
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Cost of the Soheme. 

Capital Bxpanditura. 


As eHtiinati! «if th*- cnpitiri oxp*'iuUtnrf’ required t*» give effect to our scheme ia 
containetl in ApiHUulix IX. 

The tuiti’ies in tfie first seetiou relating to m*\v i>uiUlings are rough ostiniatcs 
calculated on plinth area, the rate for doul>le-stori<>d l)uildingM I>i>ing generally taken 
at Ks. 8-4. For dining halls and other main otit-houses a rate has Ihsui allowinl 
which will permit of tin' erection of Imildings A'hich will not sp -il the general effect. 
The «»stimateH for adapting existing imildings have l»eeu franw'il in greater detail l»y 
tin' »Sup(?riuteinling Kngineer. In this ainl other cases w«' propost*. in preference to 
hurdening our report with lengthy stafennmta of minnti' di'tails, t«» suhinit to the 
(lovornineiit tin* estinintes on which our figures are l)as(‘il. The total expenditure 
for huildings amounts to Us. 86.000 made up as follows : — 


Uh. 


Four Arts colleges 

Uolleg*^ for Women 

College for W'elhto-do Classes 

College of Kngineering 

Lahoratories and other Science Huildings 

Cyiiinasinm ' ... ... 

Houses for officers of the Provincial Educational 
Servict' and Subordinate F^hu’ational .Sert'ice 
and <if Kun^s'iin subordinates 

Union ...' ... ... ... 

Shsjis ... ... ... ... 

Ib^pital ... ... ... 

orks office ... .... ... ... 

Minor alterations in Hoivt'irsity Building 


S.fJ8.0tH) 

1.50.000 
.5,17,0(X) 

4.46.000 
7,lK,iXX) 

1.01.000 


2,5)0,000 

53.000 

35.000 

16.000 
10,000 

2,000 


Due provision is made in the s^^ohd seoticn Ar . sanitary fittings in both new 
and existing buildings : the eatlmatiNI^ wi^eh are approxhnate <»Iy,^-we^ pre^pared Iqr 
I he Plumbing Expert tp the Uonrernmeiii^of Bepgsl. 
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It appeared to «» that a reliable estimate of the farnituro rtMtnired for the 
various purposes . of the odh^ges and the rniversity could not be made without 
entering into ocmsulcrable detail ; we thorefure appoint<>d a sulwooinmittee to oousidof 
this question, and the figures in ttie third section deriv-tnl from the elalKurste 
estimates which they prttpanH). ** 

Ltbrariee and laboratories are the principal items uiulcr the head Kqnip* 
luent** (Section IV). The figures are based on estimates prepartsl by the Library sub- 
committee and by the sub-committees for chemistry and physics, for hi<dogy, and for 
medical, studies. Tht« estimate for books is a modest one ; we think that too great a 
sum should not be spent at once, and we have allowed a considerable annual grant 
(Rs. 15,000) f>r gradual additions. \Vt> also suggest that the initial Axi^mditiire of 
Rs. 1,82,000 shmtld l>e spread over several years. It has l)e<*n explaiUlSii in Ohapter 
XX that the KiiglmH>ring sub-eommitt»H* gave a lump estimate t»f Rs. 1,50,000 for 
furniture .ind oth<>r iHjuipinent, iucludiiig timseum and demonstration hall. Figures 
for the Natural History Museum wer»* given to us by Mr. 8. W. Kemp, Oilioiating 
iSiip(‘rintendent f»r the Indian Museum, for tin* hospital by Lt.«t’ol. K. A. W. Hall, 
(Jivil 8uvgi.‘on, Dacca, and for the gymnasium by Dr. *1. 11. Oray of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The fifth and sixth sei^aious do not call for further comment b*«yoiul that ma<lc in 
Chapters XXV and X\', and the estimateK in the seventh section are sufiioiently 
explained in Apisuxlio^s V and VI. 

2. . The figtires given in the seven sections of ApiKindix IX, mount up to a 
grand total of Rs. r>2,Hl,0<K>. From this amount the following dcnluctions should be 
made: Rs. 6,88.000 for the buildings, equipmont, etc., of the (/ollegi^ of Kngineering, 
tq 1 h!i met from th<? sale-pn(«*eeds f>f Sibpur t/oUogi?; Rs. 6,08,(XH) for the ColiegB 
for the well-to-do classes, m pursuance of the suggestion that the cost should bo 
'defrayed from uiiciaimeil landlords’ fiH*s ; Rs. 1,.')0,000 from the proposal expenditure 
on the Muhaminadan <'ollcgi‘, isMiig the amount set apart from grants made in the 
past two years by the lioverumeiit of India to meet thi* orMt of a Muhammailan 
Hall. Making these divlnotlons. there reniaihs a net total of Rs. 58,45,000. If this 
sum a^iears to be remarkably small having regani to the objects to be achiovisl, 
it must be remeinl>t>r<Ml that a magnificent site, largt.< and costly buildings, and a 
number of residences are already available ; but for this circumstance tlm capital 
expenditure would have Isv^n double or monr than disible the figun.* given almve. 


IMurrlng OtuviMk 

5. ” An estimate cd recurring charges is given in Appendix X under the following 
llnadn : superior staff of the central adminiftration. teaching siafi, olorioat establisfa- 
B^t( miBoalInneoaa subordinate establishifient, mental establishment and contingencies. 



CHAPTEB XXtl. 


\hi COST Oi' THB 8CHEMIS. 

The firet two eectlonH merely collate in tabular form the prc^MMale made 

in various chapters of our report, and do not therefore require further eluoidation. 

* 

4. The ostiinate for clerical establishment (Section HI) was worked out by the 
Finance sub-committee in accordance with their suggestimi that office work should be 
concentrated, as far as possible, in the central office. Most of the clerks will be 
employed on routine work, such as the posting of ledgers and details of accounts, 
while others, such as head clerks of offices and departments, will perform more 
difficult duties. The clerks should therefore be fonned into two divisions, with 
separate recruitment, a clerk of the lower division being eligible for promotion to the 
upper division only if he shows that he^is capable of doing more difficult work. 
The head assistant, the accountant and the cashier of the llegistrar’s office may be 
recruited independently of the rest of the staff, and should be granted, in the case 
of the first, Rs. IbO — 2(M), and, in the case of the two latter. Us. 100 — 150, a month. 
The Vice-Chancellor should be allowed the services of a shorthand-typist <m Rs. 76— 
100. ' Excluding these four special appointments, the proposals of the sub-committee 
work out ns follows : — 

tllvishin 
cl4>rk(i. 

Collegi'H ... ... 6 

Science ... ... I 

MtMlicine ... ... 1 

Law 

Islamic Studies 
Library and seminars 

Registrar ... ... 1 

AVarden ... ... 1 

Health Officer ... 1 

Works office ... ... 2 

l.H 


Lowi*r (livia'KXi 
clerk# 

11 

3 

• • • 

1 

1 

o 

8 

0 

•s 

1 

31 


The sub-comiftittoe recommend 


Upper ilivkiUMi. 

3 at Rs. 100 

8 ,, 80 

8 „ 60 

4 ., 40 


thiijt the clerks should be graded as foUowa:* 

Lower Tliewto. 

6 at Rs. 00 

7 .,,*‘''■46 

f. 8 « 35 

_ / io „ 25 
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COST OP TUB 8CHKKB. 


IM 

'fhe 6gure8 for inisoeUaneoaa sabordiiutte establishinont, oontainod in SeoUon 
hare iieea cc^ecied fnnti the reportH of varioua auU>coimnUteeti, 

ft 

5. The Finance auWoominitteo eatiniate fi»r the menial etaif 

required for the Arta o<ylle|;o«, certain departinenta of IJniveraity uiatruction and the 
University (.^ces. V^arious other sub*c<ttnniitttH>s SHsisted with similar estimates* 
The exact reciuirements in the way of menials for all the diflferent hranohes of 
University affairs are not very easy to fowtell ; we believe that the provision made 

in Section V is a fairly liberal one, but it will dimbtless n^tqiiire* nuxlihcation in 

detail. The statement includes .(pmeral hostel servants, but mit. cooks and other 
servants connected with hostel mcHses' whose w'a|;es W'ill bo paid from the mess 
funds. ProvisitMi is made for the upkiuq) of playinif-tields, but not fnr«ithe upkeep 
of the University grounds which w’e have suggt^sted should be mainfiaiued by the 

general staff' emph^’ed for the civil station. The staff of inoiiters wou^d bt^ much 
larger but for the pro{)os(Ml underground drainage system. The provision of ayces 
is mainly for tht; students of (uigineoring. Those amongst us who have been most 
intimately ouiinecttHi with the maiiagiuneut of colh\|^fS lay gntat stress upmi the 
for resis'ctable and neatly dresatsl aervants ; ex}Kwience shows that dirty and 
untidy servants <}f dcHibtful resfiectahiliiy exercise a most prejudicial effect on the 
order and tone of a college. We have therefore suggi^stiHl salaries which, having 
regard to the rates prevailing in I)acca, should servo to secure m<ui of a suitable 
stamp. Heart'ra are given higher remuneration in the IScienoe det>arimont, Itooause 

they have to handle delicate ap{Niratus and must be intolligent enough to l>e trained 
for this purptwe ; library attendants must also be imm of some intelligenoe, and 

* should tlieix’fore b«' paid at a higher rate than ordinary hearers. 

* 6. The estimate of eoutingencies cannot profess to great accuracy in detail; 
it must be testtsi in the liglit of experience : for gimerai charges we have made 
a careful review' of probabb* exiwmditure, and in the case of scienct) and other 
special dcpai'tmuiits we. have, in general, f4.)tlowe(l the reports of the sub>conimittees. 

7. ^ The totals under the various main licada are as follows : — 


Superior staff of the central adimnist ration 

* • • 

lls. 

Teaching staff 

• • * 

8,r>4,K4U 

Clerical cstabliahment 

• • • 


Miscellancsous 8ubordinat<i establishment 

9 

4 • • 


Menial establishment ... 

• • • 

46,!H4 

tJontiiigencies 

• • « 


Total 

• •• 




lUg CO»T OF THE BCHEME. CHAPTEE MXn, 

In order to aeoertain the net addiiicmaJ expenditure to be incurred annual^ 
on our achemet the foUowinjf doductiona innst l>o made from the aboFe total 

(1) Rupeea ,H,45,696 on account of. the annual income from fees, aa givett 

in Appendix VIII. 

(2) Rupoea 6,0<X> on account of miacellaiieoue sources of income such aa 

fines, rent from shops, sale-proceeds of old stores, etc. 

(5J) Rupees 1,10,(KK), the estimated net cost of the Civil Engineering 
♦ Department at Sibpur. 

(4) Rupees 1,77, <161, the net expenditure in 1911-12 on the Dacca College 
and Law ('ollege, met fnnii Provincial Ibivenuos. 

(f>) Rupees 16,20(). the annual grant-in-nid made l»y the (Government to the 
•lagannath ('ollege. 

'I’here will remain a net total of Rs. 6,46,(M)(). a small sum with which to 
accomplish so much. 

We <lesire cordially to acknowledge the service's rfinlenHl to the (.'ommitteo by 
the Secretary, Mr. Fraser. 

R. NATHAN. 

C. w. kCchler. 

RASH HKHARV GHOSE. 

SYED NAWAIJ ALI CHAUDHURI. 
SIRAJ-UI^ISLAM. 

ANANDA CHANDRA ROY. 

MOHAMEl) ALI. 

H. R. JAMES. 

W. A. J, AR(’HHOLD. 

SATIS (’HANDRA ACHARJL 
LALIT MOHAN CHATrAlUL 
C. W. PEAKE. 

Aim NASH MUHAMMAD WAHEED. 
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Supplementary Minutee by Membere ef the 

Committee. 


Mlnuta by Nawab eipaj-ul-lslaiii. Nawab Salyld Nawab All « CliaudhuH« 
Stiams-ui-Ulama Abu Naar Muhammad Wahaad and Mp. Mohamad All. 

Wr art* strongly of opinion that in tin* allotment of froo AtudnntshilM and stipends, 
a more liberal provision should Im* madt* for Muhamnmdnn studoofcs. In urging this 
epeoial concessitm we arc not r«<>coiniueuding any mm departure in favour of the 
eoinniunity or laying d<»wn any new principle. That the bat'k wartlness of the Muham- 
madans in the matter of English edutration, 8{)eciaUy in Hengal, is due mainly to their 
general poverty has Ikhui universally reetypiistHl, and all autlmrities have hitherto 
ccmsisteiitly prossiHl the claims of tin* Muhanmiadan community in this respeot for 
special consideration. The Education U<niiii)i-*'sion of IfWl? laid great stress on the 
necessity of providing Miihanirnsdan students in scho(JH and colleges with adequate 
pecuniary help, as they clearly n^eogniswl that poverty stolid in the way of many a 
student as a strong barrier to education ami chieHy highc*r education. Their njcoin- 
mendations were : — 

“(8) that, when? necessary, a gradiiatiHl system of special sohoiarships for 
Muhammadans Is? eslahlislnMl to be awanlt?d (o) in primary schools, in 
middle schools and tenable in high sch<x?ls, (c) on the result of the 

^ Matriculatiiai and First Arts Examinations and tenable in oollegea ; 

**{&) that in all classes of schools maint.aim<J fnan pnblio funds a certain 
proportion of fnm stiidentshi[)s bo expressly rosorvijd fm* Muhammadan 
students.” 

Some initial steps were therefeve taken, and the result was the creation of, a few 
•ohoUrships for Muhammadan atudents which have gradually Is^comc quite out 
proportion to the growing demand of the ctunmnnity. 

n IS clear that beyond the initial atepa that were taken there has brien no 
di^nite advance made in this dimo^coi, and we are. hound to submit that full 
idlieot has not been given to the reooaamen^ianB of the Commission. The leaders 
of ^ Mtuhammadan eommttnhy have pceaaed this matter on Ooverntitent frmn time 
Ip tiine, and‘**tiie Muhammadan deputation that watted on Mia MaoeUency Lord Hardinge 
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on the 3l0t January last at Dacca had the privilege d repreaenting the oaae vepy 
strongly before His Excellency. They said » 

** We also pray that, till such time as the Muhammadans do not come up to 
the level of the Hindus in the matter of education, a laiige separate allotment be 
made for Muhammadan education and be utilised in giving special scdidarships to 
deserving Muhammadan boys, in providing free seats in hostels, in remission of tuiticm 
fees to {sxir Muhammadan students, and in such other directions in which special 
facilities for Muhammadans may considered necessaiy.'* 

To this conttmtioii additional strength has been lent by the Hindu deputation 
which waited on tjie N’iceroy at ('alcutta to protest against the creation of the 
Dacca University, on the IBtii February last. The members of the deputation felt 
bound to concedo that special facilities should be given to Muhammadan students to 
help tho spread of Muhammadan education. They said : — 

Tho whole province will welcome the grant of spi^cial facilities for the spread 
of education among the Mulianiinadans in the shape of endowments and a more 
liberal award of scholarships.” 

This was fully endorsed hy His Excellency the Viceroy who was pleased to 
observe ns follows : — 

” ft may, as yon suggest, tu' ni'cessary to give sptmial facilities to Muhammadans. 
Tho inadequate arrangement for the collogiate instruction of Muhammadans was 
emphasized hy the Vice-fUiancellor in his address to Convocation in 190i). I can 
<nily say that any proposal to this eti«l which the new (lovcrnor of Bengal may 
take will rcoin’ve the symi'iathetic consideration id tin' froverninent of India.” t 

We are of opinion that a suitable opportunity has now presented itself to give 
effect to these reeonunendations and to fulffl the kind assurance given by no less 
a jwrsonoge than His Excellency the V'ioeis^. 

We have hitlu'rto purposely r(»rrnined from suggesting what should Ih‘ tho mtuMure 
of the grant, for we prt*f«'r to leave the point to bo dcoidtsl by the authorities with 
duo regard to the increasing' d«‘mauds of the community. But we wish to ^KNiit out' 
that it would be a mistake to iix the grant on the basis of the number of studouts 
studying entirely at their own cost. Those who attend our s<dtools and colleges with* 
out receiving assistance from Oovenunent represent that small section of Muhammadant 
who have been able to surmount tho obstacle of poverty in their attempts to avail 
themselves of {(English education. It is not so much for them but tor those who have 
Iteen debarred from reaping the benefits education by their indigent otroamstsnoss 
from continuing their studios that ssholarships and stipends are most urgsiitlyf 
needfHl. If poverty is admitted, as it has. no douljji.been univeraally admitted 
to 1)0 the main olistacle in the path of Mnsalmana of Kasiorn Bengal aeshing hgj^KSif 
sdttoation, the paucity in the number of those Mustdmans who pay the entire cost 
of their hi|^er educatiem can only ,li^ojkte ^the abundanSe 9I thesS'^ho. npiMMt . 
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afford to do BO, and, in«toad of baling tbo moasuro of Govornmont aasiatanoe m the 
nainberB already in the ctiUegea. anoh aaBiatance ohould vary in in^'erHe ratio to the 
nnmbera. We, therefore, submit that tho of the really deserving portion 

of the whcde pc^lation, and not the numbers attending oollegiw, should affoni tho 
basis for organising an extended grant of sti})enda for Mubaiuiuadan students. 

The Government of Kastern Ilengal and Assam granttnl a number td s|:M>aial 
senior schdarships siHKnally for Muhainntadans. Hut altUoiigb a gi’»»at improvement 
on the entire abstmce of such special facilities for Miisabiians Isdori' the new 
province came into being—and appanmtly none tw> few in number at a time when 
Musaiman undergraduates in the colh'ges Kasb^m llengal wort* far from numerous**- 
they wer«» even at the time wholly inadfHiuate for the needs of the copununity and 
are now quite nut of proportion to the growing numbers of Musalmqps'^ attending 
colleges in Kastern llengal. To take on<* Instance only, then^ wenn on the .Hist 
March 1907 only 13 Muhanimatlan students in the Dacca ('ollegs hut in August 1912 
they numbered no less than 171. We are glad that the coiiimitbv* baa altered 
the system of granting 8]s'cial facilities lo Musidnmns which the Govi>rnmcnt of 
Kastern Ih'iigal had followed. Tlu« suhstitiititni of slipimds to thiwe Musaiman 

students who n«v*d them for the scholarships spc^eially iiffennl to the most meritorimis 

among Musaiman students, irr(*spi*ctive of tlunr iitsHls, will give to the remaining 
scholarships, which will now he coinis'tiHl for by students of all communities 

without any tliscriinination or preference, the iKsnair and «liHtinctio« which is of 
wore iiiiportance than th«*ir monetary value, and it will al the suiiie time piwrent 
tho aptHiial facilities granted by Government lo the MiisalniHns on account of their 
poverty from h<*iiig given away in some cases to such f>f tliem as have no need 
of them, to tin* exclufion of some others that may need them ha*Uy. 

, Tho ooinmitt***' have siiggesb^l that a sum of Hs, .H(Mh whieli we consider 

quite inadts)uate. In* allotted for distnlnition to Muhaitmimlaii students in the senior 
classes of Arts and Science diqiartments. The eoimnittm*. for reasons explaimsl in 
paragraph 8 of ('hapter XII. did not suggest any 6gure for stip^mds in the junior 
classes. These however, 'standing as they do at the gateway to higher mlucathwi, arc 
the more Jnqsuitnnt class, and it is essential that lihend provision should 1 hi made 
f<»r them. 

We find further that no facilities in the above sliafN.* havt* been offen.Hl for tho 
‘^tady of nte<licine and enginiMjring. 'I'bese hranebes of stmly Itejog most ex|M>nsive, 
thv Muhammadan students require groab^r encouragenu'iit. A Hin’ral aid in tho shape 
of ''stipends is n(‘0(5ssary to dWahle . Muhatnuiadao students to take advantage of the 
'Uslitatians provided for the study <tif medicine and engints^ring. Unless suljtstantial 
aid is given in tho shape of stipends it will Vkj very difficult to attract students 
Inr the medicul and engineering professiotis which at present include only sn 
. infinitesbnnl numlier Mnsalnians. ' 

Only two law seholarshipa of the value of Rs. 10 arc provided for Muhammadan 
sl^lMianto in tRe Dacca University. This number, we l>elieve^ is rjuite iiuide<|uatc. 
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Ah regards free*8tudentships, 18 only are allowed in the Muhamtnadan CcUeigie 
and 18 in the Jagannath College. We oonstder this number also to be wholly 
insufficient for the requirements of the community. 

8IRAJ-UL-ISLAM. 

NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI. 

ABU NASH MUHABIMAD WAHEED. 
MOHAMRD ALI. 


Mlniit* by N«wab SlraJ-ul-lslam, NMMfab Salyld NMwab All ChaudhuH 
and Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Naar Muhammad Wahaad. 

Wk are in favour of a separate matriculation examination for thi> Dacca University, 
on the linos indicated in Chapter V', paragraph of the report. 

2. We think, with reference to paragraph 7 of (’hapter XXIV, that there should 
be at least three specially nominated Muhammadan memlters of the (council. 

SIRA-I-UL-ISLAM. 

NAWAll AU CHAUDHUai. 

ABU NASH MUHAMMAD WAHEED. 


MlnuUi by llAWAb 8li»dJ* ul » f i w h «nd Nuwab SuljHM MumH AN 

NtMuidlMirf* ■**^‘'* 

Wniurr we agree with the rest of >tr ooUeagnea that the t aa o h ui g a^ .psakiiatiil 
as the higheat type of UniTscsityr yst jied Boe na reaeou why/ aavb js Cfaitetl^ 
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shoald not also have odlogna affiliatod to it which are aitnatad oittaidc the Univwraity 
town, thna combining the teaching and reeidential and the federal types* We thinic 
that thin should be the cast' at Ihicoa, and we rectad these remarks l€«t there should 
be any jniuaap|>rehensi(m as to tair attitude in the matter. We should alsi> like it 
to be understood that, althoui^i we are of t^inimi that the new University wiatld 
accmnpltsh even greater good if tiu^ colleges of the eastern districts of Bengal were 
affiliated to it, yet we l>elieve that, as the scheme stands, it will Is’ of immense bemdit 
to those districts and to ttie large Muhammadan community which dwells in them. 
In especial we lay emphasis on th«! scheme for a Department of Islamic Studies, which 
will, we are confident, be an immenne bisni to the |MH^e. 

SIllAJ-UL-ISLAM. ^ 

NAWAH AIJ (JHAIJDIIUIM. 


Mliiut« by Mr. Mohambd All. 

, Whii.k Concurring with toy <j<dJengties so fur as a larger portion of oiir report is 
concerned, there are certain <joesti<»ns on which I beg to dilb-r. 

Scojti' anti Territorial Limit of the TroinoMni V nivernity. 

2. hi (.'bajJter I of tlie rojsirt the ilcvelopiiieut of the University system in India 
has iMtcm dcMorilMd in smne detail, but it se<mis to me that sufficient allowaitoo has 
not l)een made for the radical change that is c«nttemplatid by the Uovenirnent in the 
creation of the Dacca University, It is of iiu|M>rtaD 0 e to nott* that the typo of the 
federal University in India was adopte<l and prest^rved, as the roport jiays, not ixmause 
it inspired any paiticnlar admiration or aifectiiai. UmJer the conditions then prevailing 
in India it was regarded as the only possiUe scheme, and it was only when.js large 
edlege waa cataUisbed in Athpurib, f^o which after a time students Ixigati to dock from 
aU parts of India, drawn thither by certain distinct ideals and asptratimis, that it 
appear^ poasible to tlic edmnlicnwta in Indhi to cemaider whether a IxHter ty[Kr of 
UiaiVefrsity ooidd not be eatabtiafaed in tbia country also. It is a truism that India is 
not a ocotttiy but a coothteift, and aa Kngbab eduoattou has Iseen ccn&tied to a vory 

X 
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iriioroHCopic minority of tim Indian population, it was dilficult onungh even in a f^nWai 
llniver»ity fro have numerous colh^es with a sufficiency of under>graduate8i where 
higher teaching <;ould he centred. To some extent these conditions have changed, 
and are still changing, hecaiise Mistance is being annihilated by the improved means 
of coimiiuiiication aiul a growing percentagi« of Indians is being attraotesi towards 
higher education. But this transformation has been gradual and not Htiddcn, and the 
development of Indian Universities, while keeping paot» with this transformation, should 
not outstrip it. I submit that we have not yet reached a stage at which the federid 
typo of the University can entirely be disptmsed with, and, although there is no 
likelihood of the existing Universities i>eing abolishiHl in the near future. 1 submit 
that wo ar»! not justified in discarding the fe.<leral system altogether even when an 
(sluoational centre like Dacca makes it possible for us to gather together a 
fairly largi^ numher of niulergrad nates. The (lovernment •>! India in their letter 
No. HI I, datc'd Simla, 4th April liMS, aildressed to the (ioverinniMit of Bengal, 
said, that “it is eminently desirable that these (new Universities) should be, where 
puHsihle, of the teaching anti residential tyiie, liinding ttigetln^r the colleges of n 
singh' town or a single ciroumscrilH»<l area." 'I’hese limits were narrow enough, hut 
the (iovernment of Bmigal in their lles«»bition No. .'Hi" '!’. — <i.. ilati'd Darjeeling, i7th 
.May DM2, have ciroitmscrihed the area still furtluM- by laying it down that the 
new University at Dacca “sh<«tld not include any college beyond the limits of the 
town." Apart from the inability of such a University to remove the acknowledged 
congestion of the ('nicutta University with its 52 affiliated collegt^s. 15,375 students, 
the 6()0 recognized high schools for bi^'S with over loO.tMM) mah; pupils within the 
provinces which it serves, and its 14,460 candhlatt^s examined in DM I in various 
standards ranging from the Matriculation to tlu> Mast(>rship of Arts, there is also 
the question of the «lev»4ofmient of bightw islucation in the eastern districts of 
Bengal which, with Assam, had Imen b>rme<l into a separate province in 1905, 
with the result of improving the rate of th»‘ir eiliieational progress in a remarkable 
manner. I thertdere submit that it wwiUl have lusm better if the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Dacca University had not been so rigidly defined. It was ptw- 
sible to frame a scheme for 'the new University making it a teaching I'nivuraity for 
the colh«g(‘s hv*atiHl in Dacca and a bnleral University for those situated in the 
neighbouring districts of Knstern Bengal which could bo more conveniently stimulated 
and siijiervistHl from Dacca than frmn Ualciitta. This would have invoIvtMi no radical, 
chiuigi^ while allowing full scope for the development of the ttmehing University. 
As it is, it wou'ld Iw ver)‘ odd to ounfiue the beneficence of the Dacca University 
to the uolh^'s located in Dacca while allowing far (rif Calcutta to cootnil the 
existing coih'ge at Mymeusin(di> or a GoUega that may Imfore long come into exist- 
ence at Narainganj. If the districts of F^tem Bengal for pditioid reaaciu 

denied the benefit of a separate administration, they could w^ have been given a. 
separate University as some sort td. (GOmpm^ and wh^y^Hia Exaettenuy the 
Viceniy first announced the proiKised dreatidn of a . University at’Ducca^apcs were 
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l*y a largt* uwtion of tbo hbiaWn IW'ngnl )M»pulation that tho territortal 
juriadictioH of tho now rnivorsity w<aibl bo tlio ftnino hh that of tho adrainiatra- 
tion which had coino into oxistonci' in 15)05, 

Tho ternta of the lh'aoiuti«ai of tho (lovominont of IVngal prooltidtHi diaouaaioii 
of tho quoation of tho torritona) juriatiictuat of tho prti|KiHiHl Univoraity, and, that Mag 
tho caao. tho (^'omntitto«‘ ia not. juatifiod in oxproaaing an o))ini<wi likoly to giva riac 
to tho uiiHappndnTiaion that ita inonilMM'H an* agmnl on tho aubjoct of making tho 

Daoi'a Univoraity a pui-oly teaching inxiitiition having juriadictimi only over tho 
eoltogt>H hxtatfHl in the town of Uacca. I anbniit that in view of tho ptevailing 

i!onditii>na in India which, altluaigh they aro changing, cannot auddonty diaapia'ar, 

the now llnIvorHit ios to Ih' hM‘nt<H) in larg' ixlucational uerntroa ahiMihl ho teaching 
ITnivorHitioa in n'Kpoct of h«.*al collogoa ami fo«h*rHl Univorhitica in roh|Hj^>i'*o( oollogca 
aituated in noighbmiring diKtrictn whicii arc noniiM' to tho neat of l,hf> nt'W Univor* 
aity than to the scats t»f existing ftslcral I’nivcrsitii'H. Thoao ronmi'Ks apply only 

to territorial State rnivei*sitit‘s. and not. to oiHiiinniinl Touvorsitit^s in which tho unity 
of ideals is likely to !*«• a gn^ater f<»rco for uniting s<ntttere«l populations t>o|i»nging 
to th(‘ saine ci^sninunity than the disintegrating forci» of tnntorial distnnots 


Tke Iflfal ScftcvM of a Teaching Uniwrniy. 

:t. I mil not ill a poaition to judg* why l«oveniim*nt definod the territorial 
jurisdiction of the proposisl University of l)accn ho rigidly as to deny tho (Vinunittmi 
an opportunity of discusHing the <pn‘Rtion whether it omihl not franiu a Hcheitio for a 
University such as I have diMciisaiHi above, t««a<diing its alumni in tho locality in 
which it w'as situated and supervising the work of colh^'s in the noighbmtring 
districts afhliattsi to it. I am nevertheless of opinion that, however necessary such 
a type of University may be as one of the stagis in tho t*vulution of the i<leal 
Univaraity. the ideal Uaiiversity is no drsibt a teaching and residential University. 
In cmifining itself, as the (tovermnent desirml, to framing a scln.mm f<»r a purely 
teaching University, the ('onmiittix* has therefoii* ciuiof^mml itsidf with tho ideal 
more than with the iic^'ds of the sitnatiem in FIast<‘rn llengal ; hut when> a gn^at d«<al 
latitude was given to th<' Osnmittce hy the tlovemuient, it has allowed an 
cxoi'Ucnt «jpportunity to pass without framing the ideal scheme for an ideal Univer- 
sity. And in contracting its vision tht* OHniiiitti.**} has not kel^t in view local 
conditions of ICaHt<*m Itetigal so much as the existing o^snlitiobs of tho Western 
half of the Province. Educatiim can best In* viewisj as a whtdo and not in Aanimrt- 
ments, and I submit that tho tsusontial mistake of riHn.iut endeavours to improve 
the character of education in India has been that i^xctdlent Hujicrstructurtut have 
, hcen designed without doe regard for the character of tho foundations. The Univer- 
sities Ccanmission of Lord Carson could ma otsicorn itstdf suffiaiently with the character 

12 
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of the tyucation imparted in the aohoolR, and the «aiuo policy ha« been followed in definJo^ 
the wjc^ of th<! Dacca University Committee’s delil)6ration8. But although the Comp 
rnittee could n(»t enter into the details of the (nluoational system of our sohobla 
generally, it was possible (or it to rocosnmond to Government that a new line (Kf 
demarcati<*n shonld bo drawn l»etwcen the schools and the colleges in oifler to mahe 
the schiune of the Dacca Univ(;rsity ideal. There is a general complaint that studemts 
of iniinatiire ag«i and unsuitable education are admitted into colleges where, instead of 
their being lifted up to the plane of the ideal lecturer, the lecturer is forced to 
step down to their own lower level. The chief remedy hitherto suggested has 
been the fixing of a higli(‘r age limit for passing the Matriculation or the Kntninca 
Kxainination, which cMiuid have* no itther effect than that of arresting with a sudden 
jerk the mental development of the more intelligmit scluHilhoys. I Mithmit that the 
pro(sn‘ iiK'tliixl i>f adjusting the h^'cls of the lecturer and the students is to add 
one or two y<mrs to the education imparted in the schools, and to take up c<ill(^*at» 
education from tim stage signifitsl hy the second or third year of .an undergraduate’s 
education under the existing sj'stem. A three years course for Bass and for the 
majority of honours studimts would suffice to carry oil tin* development of the tinder- 
grailuates to a stage higher than is reached under the existing system at the time 
of graduation. At prt'aent a perio<l of ahout ten years is spent in the school and of 
four years in the college, after which a student takes his B.A. «legree. The result is 
that a period of 14 years is reiiuirod for an Indian to obtain the B.A. which is 
not considered e<iiiivalent to the B.A. in Kngland, and only a small fraction of 
Indian stmlents complete their collegiate ixluoation by taking tlie M.A degree. The 
system of demaroation between the school and the college at the Matriculation 
which can lie passed at tlio agt' of 1.5 or 16 is at best wasteful, as highly paief 
professors have to teach undergraduates who in Kngland woiihl he considered 
HcluMilboys both in age and mental develojiment. Hnt at its worst — which is only 
tcMi often the cast*, as the lai^i percentag»5 of tailnres e.learly imlicates — it happens 
that under this system schoolboys of unri|)o years and iuimaturo minds who are 
unable to l»eav the strain of college b'Ctures, the mental diet proving too heavy for 
tht'ir constitutions, lf.ave the oollegi', at the end of 14 jvai-s spent at school and 
college, with a dookeil eduoati<ni and a stunted mmital growth, their minds showing 
curious pix’cooity in certain directions and an astonishing feebleness in others. The 
Goimnittw prtiiKises to have a Pass 8cU<Pb4 and an llnnoars Bchool for the B.A.» 
which is a grt'nt improvement on the exieting systems. But I snbmit that, if the 
B.A. ciegnai is *■ not to bti the apex ^ the educattmial system, in the ideal 
Unlvei-sity there fthmild W many mere than 160 post-graduate students to a total 
of 2. UK) undergraduates, nr 640 undevgm^tes studying the senior course, 
of women and the ‘‘ well-to-do ohmses, ” as the . Oomnuttee expects to have in 
Dacca. If. instead of the existing system, Bchocl ednoattm goes i«i Cor 11 or 13. 
years, and a student is admitted into a college at the age I* or 18, and 
studies therein for 6 or 4 y<»ars. the honq|irs man taking . his ge«ieraH;||r at 
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ilie age ot 31 or 33 year«, it would In* poBsible to adjust satisfactorily the* levola 
of the odlege or University iocturcra and the undergraduates and to give to the 
majoiity, instead of a very small luinority^ the benefit oC a complete educuMtien^ 
Apparently the same n^sult is rt»ached at the same age in the existing system ; hut 
a complete educati<»i is the ptwtiitn of only a small fraction of those who study for 
the M.A., doing so »)ftener, on account of the market- value of the higher degree than 
with a view to complete their iHiucatimi-— and in the pnsjoss many an intellect gets 
warpedt and much iumhIIcss o»»Bt is entailed, btHiause the teaching is not always 
snite<l to those who taught, and tin* teachers are |)aiil higher salaries in the 
collogtw than sclusd masters who an^ really r»Mjaire«l for the pur|xwe w<Hi(d orcliuarily 
recelw. In the Dacca University w«( otuihl have tlone well by Htarting with a clean 
slatis beginning eolbgiate iHlucatiou aftt*r the first or second y >ar • of]^ the present 

systoui of collegiate education, providing a tlmn* to hair years’ course I’or the B.A., 
for all undergradiiaU's, and altogether dro{>ping the M.A., which is at prest'iU the 
luxury of iiidy a f»fw. But such an arrangmiwnt could not have fittinl In with the 
t^cutta University, nor plwisinl its powerful ailv«xiati*H anti siipporti^rs. The ideal 
scheme was reji*ct<‘d ami. what is worse, the (.’alcutta Matriculation has bomi ibx'ide'd 
upon as the k4)Ic test «if fitness for mlmiasion into the Dacca University, while 

another, and a still imuv disastristH. step has been taken by {lermltting undergi‘aduatea 
<*( the ('alcutta University to join the Dacca University after passing the Intenne- 
iliate Arts Kxaniiiiation. In *»ther woitla. the Dacca University scheme begins mdy 

wilh the B.A. and provides higher exiucatitm of the new tyjsj only for two ymirs for 
the large majority of students and four years for the smali fraotioii that may prta^iHxl 
to the M.A. degres*. Thus not <wily has sclnsii education been Ipft where it stamla 
t'vday, hut the first two y«‘ars «>f collegiate education under th«* iirestuit sy'Stem 
have also lieen left in their existing condition. 'J'hua restricted ami coidineii, the 

scheme which we have wbrUsl out is far from i<leal and certainly not in keeping 
with the desire to establish an ideal k«acliing University in India. In my humhio 

iq^inion. while the (’iimmittee has paid scanty n^ird to the ikshIh of the enstt^rn 

districts of Ikuigal in tisdr desire to achieve tie* idttal, it has shrunk from pursuing 
that ideal stimdfastly and tuaile its achievement imfsiHNiliie. Isy^aiise they have |iaid 
too great a <lefer«mce to vesksl interests in ('alcutta. .fudgisi as a rcmwly for the 

complaints of the eastern districts of lk*imal, tin.* ('(snmittec's schetm; is too idealistic ; 
hut judgixl as an expi^riment in providing an idml University, it has tiot been 
sulficumtly’ Imld. Kveii if the itiapnjportiouakdy little regard for the needs of the 

area in which the new University is to Im h.s^ak^J can 1 m< cmidoiitMi la<)caiise the 
utilitamn astawt must 1 h» «ul»ordiuatcd to the artistic, what ia there to justify the 
yokmg of the U'tier to the worse as liaa Isicn dmm with rtgard to the tJalcutia 
Matricttlatiou, the admission dt andeigradoates after the ('alcutta I.A. to the B.A. 
eoarae* at ihmea, and the idSiiaitom of tbo Dacca Law Detiartment to the ( 'alciiitu 
University? ft is clearly inariiiitic, amt it has not oven the saving grius^ of Udng 
fttSttariaii from the fsant oi view of tlte people faster U;„jB(*ngal. 
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The Matrimlatiou Exnmintttion. 

f 

4. Ah rcffanlH tho oxntniiiatioii whtoh nhould tako placo Co teat the qualificntiona 
of (saii(li(tat(‘M Heekin^ udniiHHioii into the Dacca Univeraity, f hold the view that it 
would be roaHoiiablc that th«> JJaeea UnivurHity ahcHiid hold a Matviculaticm 
Kxainination «jf it8 own, s|M>oiaUy fw the majority of boys from tk^ Dacca 

Hcho«>lH will enter (he Dnu4'a TniverHity and n<A the Oalcutta University, And 
will roriii the bulk of the recruitH of the new UniverHity. ft is also desirable 
that th«‘re Hhotdd be a cIoh»* connection between the Dacca Univ«*r8ity and the 
nuinerouH Heh<M>lH (*f the Dacca town, ami that full advantag<‘ should be taken 
of the existence of the University at Dacca t<t improve the Dacca Hch(M>ls through the 
inilut'iice of that l'iiiv<*rHity. In view of tin* fact that the Dacca University would 
hav4' no jiiriHlietion outside tin* town of Daecn and s(‘h(M»ls Mituateil outside thesi* 
limits wouhl have to iollow the (*nleu(ta eourse and send up stmlents f4>r the Calcutta 
Matrieulation. it is imt unr(‘aHonnb|e to n*c(^ni/.t* in the east* of such stmlents the 
('nlcutta Matriculation as a «pinlifiention inaKinff its possess**!’ «*lip'iit|e for admission into 
tin* Da<’ca Univ«‘rsity ; uinl uinh'r tin* circumstaiH'es si np|H‘nred more suitnhh* t<* make 
the Daeea Mntri<‘ulntioii a .iiinior Scholarship Kxamination on tin* results of which the 
Daeeu Univ«*rsity junior scholarsliips ct*uhl Is* nllott«*d an*l (‘ninlnlab-s who had faih*<l to 
((et Hcholnrships. but who nev«*rtln*less exhibite*! a stamlard of attainment aihspiate fur 
(*nt(*riiif( into the Univm'sity, e*»uld Is* declansl «*ii|;;il)l<* r**r atlmissioti to th** colle(|[t‘s of 
the Dacca Univ(*rsity. t*ver>' eoUejp' havin^f full diseri*tioii tt* r«*fu*«e admission to any 
eligible candidati*. K«»r n'asims which I hav** lt»*4*n unable to un4l4*rstand fully, a 
iimjiirity ol tin* Comuntt4*4* has d4*ei4h*4l to g V4* ut> fin* id4*a 4*1 a Seholarship-cuni* 

Matrieulutnai Kxaminntion 4*1 tin* Dacca University ami simply t4> nec4‘pt tin* Calcutta 
Mntriculuthtn. Hut I still pr4*r4*r tin* 4>riginal saggt‘stii*n, nml woiibl like to plac4* on 

r4*4*or4l tin* 4>|iini4in I 4<\pr4*ss4*4l in tin* course 4tr a 4liseiiKsioji on the subject iit thi* 

15tb mt*eting 4)f tin* C4»mmitt4x* on the ttth July It wouhl bt* anoinahnis f4ir mn* 

Univ4*isity, while inihlmg in* Matriculation Kxnmiiintmn of its *)wn at all, to accept 
that 4*1 nnotln*)' ami pr4*sumnbly an infi'rmr Univf*rsity. I havi* already sakl that, as 
tin* bulk i*f tin* r4*eruits for tin* m>w Univ4*rsity will come fr4)m Dacca schools or 
'fr4iin si'tnMils in tin* 4*astt rn districts of Hengnl. a se|>arate Matriculation is both 
reaH 4 *nabh* ami desirable. Hut J may atld that as not many of the recruits for the 

new University W44tld come fr4nH other 'Ach*H>ls, it wihiIcI not matter much if they 
)*aHH4*4l 4tnly tin* ('aleutta Matrif*nlati*at, whi<‘h may nMimin an alternative, thol^fh not 
the S4*le, t4*st o! eligibility ft>r adinineion int4» th** Daet'a Univ’ersity. Kevertheleas I 
am stnmgly of (*|)inion that prt'ference sh4)uld m*rtainly Is* given to students frotti 
Dncen and tin* 4>ast<*rit <listricts of Bt^ngsl ; f<»r the iMoca Uuiveraity is not only 
to bt* an r«biostt4*nal ex|H'riinent, but is intendtsi by* (lovemraent to lienefit the eastern 
districts 4){ Bengal in particular. Fnmi an tnluostiofial point of view also it is 
OHsentinI that th(*H(* %vh(^ an* to t4aach the stmlents in the University should test 
the latter's ability to fellow profitiddy t|he lootnres which they will iw reqpiived 
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(o attend* Hail the MatrioulAti<ni Ikhsh, like the School Final Kxainination now held 
l>y the Local Goveramenta in several provinetw of India, the culminating point and 
final test of a aecondar^’ odujOatiim fairly eomjdete in itself, 1 cihiKI auhscrihe to the 
principle enunciatwl in Chapter V of the (’onmiittiH»*» »v|M»rt that the Kntranot) teat 
mnat l>e' based on the course followinl in the acbooU. In my humble I'^inion an 
Entrance Examination ia what its name signiiieK, I’.e., the test of eligibility for entranoo 
into a IJniveraity, and as such it should la* directiM.1 to ti^at whether a candidate can 
pn^tably follow the h'ctures he will Im* n^quiretl to attend in the University, rather 
than to ti'st whethto* he has profited from the study of several years in a sidnsj. 
r have already referri'd in passing to tin* disastrisis step whieh, in my humble opinion, 
the Committee has takiui in isn'iniltiiig undi^rgrad nates to join the Dacca University 
after passing the Intermediate Arts Exaiiiiiiation of the (!alouttn Univ|;ir(llty. This 
has made it necessary to make the Intermediate coiirse of tin* Datum University practi- 
cally the same that is preserib«»*l l»y the ('alcuttn University. But if in future it 

iH'COinea necessary to nUraoi* this step, the Daci;n Ufuyersity would be unable to 
de|»art to any appreciable extent from tin* Iiitermedinti* etsii'se of the (Calcutta Uni- 
vt*rsity if tin* lattt*r is {.s'rmittml to pri*Heribe the imurse which candidates seeking 

admission int<t tin* Daeca University are to study in the scInHils. Finally, it is very 

desirable that tin* Dacca University slnsdd have sous* iiiHueuci* on HolnM')| education, 
and this cotild not l*e «bwie without a se|wirate .Matrieulnlion Examination, which 

may Is* difterent. but inA ueoessarily inoii* dilfieuit, than that of (Calcutta. It aptmara 
to me somewhat odd that, while the ('oinmitt's^ accepts the (.'nlcutta University as 
the pro|K>r auth«>rity to prescribe tin* course ol stndi*‘s for the sclnsils and to examine 
tlje students at the end of th(‘ir sch<Ki| career, it slnnild recommend that the inspec- 
tion and r<fe<gnition of schoils in the town of Dacca should li<* adth the Dacca 
University instimd of udth the UniviTsity »»f (’alcuttn. Mere insjMmtim, even if 
pi*rmittf>d, would not have tl.,* desin*d r«>Hiilt. For that tin* powe-r to prescribe the 
course of ♦*tudii*s for tin* Matriculati»«i oandulatt's and to l•xatnine thi*m is essential. 

IjegtU Siudt<>$. 

* 0 
As riganJs the coni.jromisr* arrived at by a majority of tin* (JiamnittiMi in relation 

to the teaching of Law at Dacca, 1 regret to have to say that its chief, if piA S(4e. 
merit will !)e, an the rc|>ort says, that it “ will go far to satisfy those I'lninent 
authorities who viewed with grave cona^m the projswal to out laiw' t<>acliing at Daixm 
adrift from (yalcuUa." The emitnuit authorities rf*fcrrc<l to are, or at least were, 
altogether oppoaed to the continuance of legal studies at Dacca lU'en tlniugh^ tinsm 
studies canunenoed as far tnmk as 1864. It wmild repay the labour of {s*rusal if 
the minutes of the various meetings tif the (vVwnifiittee wen*. n:*ad tn coujunctiou 
sritli tlte Report, for tdihoug^ the latter contains the finid or«npromist% it says very 
iSttle about the merits of that compromise, and 1 submit that a rcfcr4‘nci‘s to the 
dSacUsskai wlwli took place before it was arrived at would -deprive it of what little 
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thiMHt appeai'K to he to recoinnumd it. It ta indeeil difticalt to discuis tha. 

coinpntiniHe without having to reproduce the arguments used for and agahtut 
retaining the Law Department at Dacca and placing it under the Dacca or the 
(Calcutta Univ'ifrsity, and thia would rwiuire more time than I have at my disposal 
at present, hesides swelling this note to a disproportionate siae. 8o far as the 

teaching of Law as a Univ<'r8ity course is ooncemod, the Dacca University would 
make a better provisimi for it than has yet heim made in the Calcutta l^aw 
College. No doubt in (Calcutta then* is the advantage of a large numl^er of 
practising lawyers who can utilize their leisure in giving. lectures at the l^w C(dl^; 
but it is not so easy t»> induce practising lawyers of any tuninenee in their profession 

to devote any time to teaching Law for the small allowanc«'8 ottered by the Law 

College in (/nlcutta. What little ex^swicnce I have be<m able to gain in the 

course of my residence in (bdeutta for two years leails me to say that in tin* 
majority of oases lecturt'rs at the (Calcutta La>v (College are not men of great 
cmim*nce in th«*ir profeHsifsi ; so that it would be safe to say that competent 
and well paid whole-tiiin* professors, such as the Hub-committ(>e for the teaching 
of Law at Dat^ca and the Dacca University (,b>mmittee have suj^^sted, would 
be able to imi>art a better leg:d education than is at present impailed in the 

Calcutta Law College. All this may, however. I>e considered besid<> the mark 
when it has been decid«‘d l>y tin* (bnnmittce to retain Law teaching at Dacca. 

But it is difficult to diss<K;iate from one’s mind objections such as wt*re raised 
during the discussiou of the (Committee to the ret<*ntiiiii of Law teaching in Dacca 
when discussing the (piestion whether the Law Ih'partmeut for the Da<*ca University 
should accept the t/nlcutta nniv**rsity as so far stiperior to it as to permit it to 
pn‘scribe its course of stiuly and examine camlidates sent up by the Dacca 

University for examination. On the merits of the teaching of .subjects in the two 

Universities, the suiK^riority would seem to lie with the Dacca University, and the 

expenditun* to be incurred at ’Dacca in this connection can be considenn] vrasteful only 
if we regaril the centralization of I^aw* teaching to b«* more important than the 
oonvenitMioe of Eastern Bengal students and the completeness of the Dacca UniverBity. 

I understand that ap effort was made ere this to centralize all legal atudiea at 
Calcutta ; l>ut in view of strong prtitests in Eastern Ikmgal and Bihar, the Law 
Oollegt* at Dacca was jretained and l^w Ciiliegt) was established at Patna 
also, 'rhis point. Ii*»wever, has been given up by one of the eminent authorities 

to whmu reference has been made in the report, and it has been contended 
that what is rts|pired is a (a*ntraliaatiOR in the contnd of legal education rather than 
a centraliantiim of I^nw teaching. Thia brings ns ter an impoiiaiit aapeot of tha 
question. It has l>een pointed out that ^Lhw degrees in this oounttry^ aalHbs aach 
degrees in Oxford and Cambri<hpt^,. aa» nut mere iDat|||«» of aoudffinuo' ^atinetion, 
but are {asspttrts for the legal prohuitsiqn. That hring the eaaet it ia henoaMiry 
to conform luA so much to fhe i^la ^a»d J^e iwthoti^iaa , the 

Caloutta Univeraiiy as Ip thoaa . of ’Oalqptta K||h ’’ri^ ^him 
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ism»ttA ol profonncxial legal edaoaLton in Bengal lioa. In ao £at a« iidl»^ai^ 
to the Bar la omoemed, the Caloatta Univeraity is an inatraeting and exa mi ning 
agent for the Calcutta H%h Court, ami there ia no reaara to believe that 
the Caloatta Hi^ Oemrt would olijeet to exerttine the aame oontrdi at Dacca through 
the agency o{ the Dacca Univeroity as it oxoreiaea at (!!idoutta through the egency ot 
the Calcutta ITniveraity. There are already 18 M.A., B.l4.*a of the ('aloutta Univerait^ 
roaidiug in Dacca, in additieii to three liarriattMni with Kngliah degrees ; and with the 
eta9* proposed by the (!ominittee for the Dac*oa I^aw (^dlcge and a<ane tnembers of the 
or Indian Civil Service, like the District and Sessions Judge and the District Magistrate 
(if he happens to be a Barrister), they msild form a fairly eflicieut board (d legal 
aittdies which ctsild from lime to time n^ceive the assistance of the inambers of the 
Bench and Bar of tho ('alcutta High ('/istrt. It is thorefore only fa^i t%e Calcutta 
liiRh Cixirt to sav whether it would agn^ to the establishment of two dilferent 
agencies for the purpose of instructing and examining candidates seeking admission tM> 
the Bar. If, however, the centrabsatiou of the control of legal studies is to be mtr 
ideal, the pro[»*>r c<Mirs« w<Mild be to iwrmit every Indian University tt> make whatever 
provisum it elusMiM bs* iusiructing tb<ise who sei^k to gain its academic distinotiona 
in I^aw, and to provide, net an avenue for admission into the legal prttfesstitn in each 
province, but only a single gateway f«ir such admission thnsighoui India, like the 
British Inns of ('<iurt. In this country mie of the greatest obstacles in tho way ^>f 
improving the character of UinSersity t<«achiiig has Usm tj||a( University degrees have 
been n'ganbnl t«» niuoh as |>aMsports to Goveniment service ami to variiais professioits 
and t(M) little as thi' guinea stamp of a ltl>orai mluoatimi. 1 have already referred to 
^be desirability of disH<K:iatiiig the Matriculation examination of an Indian University 
from the HchotJ Final uxamination held by Government, which may lie regarded ax 
a passport to certain oflieas under Govermiient or as a quaUficatton for admissiem into 
certain professions. As regaols the higher examinations, it wtsild prcjiably be necea* 
nary' to institute a tmxlihml system of Civil Servi<*e Ksaminations as in Kngland. 
But it should present no dilficnlty* if a central institute, established at Delhi, 
were to examine candidatt's for adtmssicm into the Indian Bar as is at present 
done by; different Higli t^mrts examining candidates for pleadership for different 
provinces. • 


Idamk , 

& As regards the Ih^pariment of Islawio Studice, I am glad to note Ahat tho 
proionged diaottwriona, both in the Qensnd Omimiitee and in the sutM»oiiimtttf<e 
^ipawited for Isianuo Btudiea, have resslted in a scheme which has received the 
meed ^'cC apfMwal from xMaipcot aclioian like Kawab liiiad>ul>Mulk Hycd Hesain 
(sAt,, ami Dr. J. Earonix, A ccurse of lalamic Htudica may be 
IMisriided |pr l» a UntvMmtty irith twp ch|eots m view. U fhaiy be {provided fm* with 
^ t 
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Ili« object of eil!iocatin(( a number of oompeteni theolcgiaiia sai4 divinea to aidiv^ nio 
epiritual and tooial ne^a of Moeaiiitana, or with the object ol tumnig out enHttfid 
Muealmana tUorougbly familiar with tho doctrine* of their ndupon and imbued witli 
the ouUure of ialnot, and at tho aame time fuUy oompeteat to take their place in ttie 
worild. Both theae objeeta are hi|d>ly desirable in themaelvest Init it needs no menthm 
that the hret can form no part of the duties of a Oovernment, such as unr own, which 
has hitherto remained ttuoomproniisingly neutral in religious matters. That i>etag tha 
case» it is the duty <if the Musalmaiis themaelveH to make due [wtivtsion for produe* 
ing a aaffioknit naml)or of tbeoUil^ns and divines to satisfy thim sooial and 
spiritual needs, llesidos, if mir Government took this duty also upon itself, there is 
some Hkelihoml of misccmoepttons Iteing urested as to the real object and intenticn 
of Government, f have therefore always vieweil tho suggestion of the Govern* 
iuent of India that a ilepartiiumt of Islainic Studies ina)' form part of the Dacca 
University as pr(anpted by the (lesire t(» enotsirage the raiikl inoream^ in iiumiters of , 
ordinary Muhniiimadan uitiseus, religioUH and cultured, and af the same time competent 
to sustain the struggle of life (si even terms with ihotr feUow>8ubjects of other 
oommiinities. Viewed in this light, the suggestion is eminently appropriate for the 
eaateru districts of Bengal, becausit a very large peroentagtt of tho populaiion of 
literate people in that area is attracted far more by Arabic and Islatnio studies than by 
Kngltsh and western education. At pi'esont no pruvisimi existH for enlightening these 
people, except the existing madrasahs, some of which owe their uminteuaiice to Stake 
assistance. Hut so sufierfioial iu cmiteut and old>fashion«Mi in method is the 
education imparted in these nimlrasahs that they sumnnl iu turning (mt neither 
cumpelont preachers and tlivines <■{ the lalatnic faith mw qualified eitixens of th% 
Bmpire. I trust I shall not be considered guilty of I*hUistinism if I give prominence 
to* the eoonomio asiwot of the inattur. At a tune A\hen the industrial organism of 
society in every community needs the services if e\ery ime of its inemltors as produc* 
tive units, the alumni of the ihhdrasahs of Bengal are not ouly exoliidod frtsu the rauka 
of the producers of the country, but add a whole horde to the already swelled ranks 
of its inddient consumers. 1 have no desire to generalise ao largely as to ignore the 
puBStbilUy that some of tliese may be men df spiritual qualificatums and {pundane 
oompetdPoe, or Ixith. Hut, if any generalisation can be safe, it may safely be stated 
that the {nresent^ilay madrasahs in Bengal^ far from bmng a blessing to the Govern* 
meat or the people arc a Source id injury to both. What the people of BaSteiti 
Bengal need is a much more general diMK^iou of modern learning, and to ipy gdnd 
it would be as gj^t a merit of the Department of Islam'c Studios that* it weBld 
provide a half-way-huuse to this gmd, (fs the preservatisn cf a learning wAmIi is agt 
to lio negieoted in the harry and hnstie cf modern times. Bat in cvdmr to do 
it is essential to hold out warl<^ attraAtieim bslcrejliihe MnsafaniBa cC B imts wi 
Bengal, from whose ranks we hope to seeitse the st n da nts for the Ds^artmesd et 
Islamic Btudiea in the UkMvenntp ,l^no^ VlHMevir ^ d s fot to dl Hd 

enisting inadnMah8,'theg peciride a kttod# ItitfMlipg k§ Gto «f typi 



(MtH%inii!nrAiv attKimtu iitr ifkiiiiiittii or ntrit vomtnrfeA. tTt 

•m 

jFmrf! iHk In KITH of fmdAUtin «ii4 tf^mioriAl in KntniMi, n InndiMHi md 

nontdi im{t)rovo Mn todnl stntnn bjr eiit<»rinf Ihr Olrntnlt ; one of Ihn nooidkid ot 

Kmtnnn Bengal n*n to thn enter tbe nuitu of the «(v«nUed by Atwljr^ 

tt one of these madrwiiihe and enieiigiiig ihentfrooi after aeouHim the ^Ttifbilfi of 
ftB|ieri«eity/' But even if only a poor Kvelibotxl (sjukl Im eked out of the pro ft N wi toa 
of |tf<Niehii}|r or leading {nrayera in the moiKioe, many of the alumni (d these inadvaM^ 
ean coneole tbeinaelvee with the notion whioh they mttertain that, whateter their 
environniente in thie world, they eecure for themeelvee Mter enrroiittdinia in 

the next. It ie oiivioUK that We ean no hntger tolerate the exieting madrasah 

eyetem ; hut if it in to lie mnderniaed, we mnat romemlier that the tlqgfreoa whiOh 
we profMee to confer in the future will n<a have the tiaine aanotity an the diatine* 
time conferred hy the madraanha in their exiating and iinrefonneti etata. We ahould 
therefore offer greater prmpe<*tH of worldly advanoentent to thiafe who would aeoura 
*1 our dt^eea than are at present held <ait to a prospective preacher; afid althouilht 
thia auggeetioii may appear wholly MuperHutaia in view of the nlear opitthtn of tha 
OuDilnittee that the ih^greea of B.T. and M.I. might to he regarded aa e(|uilraletlt to 
the degrees of II.A. and M.A. f«ir tlovemment ernfdfiyfnent and admiaaion to the BiL. 
eourae. I aulimit that the (Committee cfiuhl have enauretl the deaired rmult if it 

had abaorlieii lelamic atudtea in the general Arts omirae of the Univeraity aa it 

baa done tti the case of nonie aoienee aubjecta. * In ^ tny hambfe jodginent the 
dietinctimi In^tween felattik* atiidiea and weatern edqaatiuO ia eifNibie cd being 
exaggerated, and auch exaggeration ia likafy to liei<p the one divoroed from the other 
even in the Dacca Univeraity, aa it hat hithertfi lieen in (Aher Htate Univerattina of 
dndia to the injury of b<Ah. 'fhe o<aira<^ preaoribed for laiaiiiic etudiea ia not very 
different in content fjrmn what was regarded until a generation or two ago by the 
hfttaaimana thrm^fnit ^ World 'ae provkiing the beat litieral eduonticm for a 

Muhanimadnn gentleman, and, exuoiH for the introduction id modern Ncienco in the 
weeiem curricuhim, there in little to diatinguiNli faiaintc atadiea from modern weaterti 
education if the method of imparting edocatim) reinatna the aatne in both. For 
example, the aanie faenltk«e have to be need much in the same way in tttferprettiig 
the K&ran aa in interpreting a modern tiook (d law or literature, and the Hadit or the 
tradtitona cd the propiiei of lalam requirea the aamo crittcid atudy ae the Ufa 
and work of a ateteeman, king or philoaopber. In my humble judgment the 
eoon^^ aeparation of lalainio atuduNi from the ordinary Aria oottrae ereatee 
tikiWe t^tfwehenaioiHi t Kiratlyt the tnctfatid of tmiehing lalamie eubjeota may reinaiit 
lyhiloat aa eld4ai»bkMed ae, before, instead of Iming tboronghly modemiaed. Hoeondlyt 
Hlw atattta and proapeete of ^oae who teacdi lalamtv eabjeeta in tbe Upiveriily 
' ntgy iMt afipiw»m«i« to the elattia and proapeete of thoae who teaeh lAher aubjeets in 
file ^idvarnfty* ntirdly, p iw a tige and proapeots ed thoae who teoeive the dagVeea 
eC Ikl. tad Itf. «el gppnndioMe tw tile preatign aad proapaete of ihoie who 
apaaikf Ith dagreai «t and m BJe. mid )iBe« I have hoen aaeursd 

iW tlmwi tmamhava of our Ooaatailtee wim o ppo ae d tbe ^dmifdele abaorptien id the 
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Jglaniic HiudioB in the Artn couniu that none of these results are lik^y to hAm»(m, and 
nobody would be more pleased, if this prediotion comes true, than myself. Hut to my 
mind the matter is ot too ^reat an importance and involves the risk of failure of too 
excellent a schenje to be loft to mere predictions. If, however, it is too late now to 
permit Arts students to substitute a subjcKst inoludtMl in Islamic Studies for an alt6r> 
native Arts subjcets and similarly to permit underj^raduates taking up Islamic studies 
to substitute a Scienc(> or Arts subject for one of those included in the course of 
Islamic studies — though 1 do not think it is even now t(K> late — 1 think it necessary 
to submit that, at l(‘ast for th<> present, the d<'>gi’et*s ccuiferred on successful students 
after a course of Islamic studies should Int called H.A. and M.A., instt^ad of li.I. 
and M.I. I strongly hold that the ivputation of an individual and a degree must 

depend in the long run entirt'ly on their own merits. Ilut there is such a thing 
as an unmerited initial prejudice, and I apprehend that such a prejudice may exist 
against those who obtain the (h'grtH's of H.I. and M.I. until such time as the piwsessors » 
of these d(‘grees can establish their repulaticm. (jov«>rnment may acc«'pt thorn as 
equivalent to the degrees of Il.A. and M.A., hut it is not always possible to affbet 
by means of (lovcrnmcnt edicts the ideas and notions of individual ofilcers frmn 
whose individual discretion in matters of State patronagt' there is no appeal. If 
there is such a thing as a “g(Kid-will of the business,'’ %vhich has a monetary value^ 
and if labels and trado'iuarks art* matters of importanct* in husiness, I submit 
that the hall-mark of University degrees is a matter of siiffioicnt importance to merit 
careful oousiditration. If after a long and arduous oarct^r in the Islamic 
Department of the proposed University, a student, in spite of tsiual qualihcations, 
is unable to compete on equal terms with the holders of the degrees of Il.A. and* 
M.A. in the matter of State imtrouuge, it is certain that h|p disappointment will 
rt«act oil tho popularity of tho Department of Islamic Studies itself, and a fairly 
costly scheme would end in ocmimrative sterility aiul failure. 'I'he titles conferred 
by the Oriental Faculty of the Punjab University ha>e now proved of little 
value in attracting the best Muhammadan students and in encouraging the study of 
subjects which the Faculty was desiguinl to preserve and improve. Sir Saiyid Ahmed 
Khan hail all along prinlictixl this and had imposed the crt'atiou of a similar .Faculty 
in tho Allahabad University. The Ooramiltee has certainly improved on the scheme 
of the Punjab University by iiiolndiug Ku^ish as one of the subjects in the course 
of Islamic studies and maintaining ihe same standard of Fnglish in this course as in 
the ordinary A^t^^ course. But 1 snhnnt that the danger of failure is not entirely 

removed even now, and it would l»e too much to risk -the failure of the scheme 

merely for tho sake of jlrovidiug a aoientiilc nomenclature £<w the degrees of the 
University at its very comiueucoment. I would therefi^ etroi^gly ur^ that the * 
Islamic studi»Hi sh<mld ho al>s(itrlied in the Arts course, audt hkiliiig that, at hasat Uie 

same designation should be given to the two degrees for the ineseDt* I may idil 

that Naweb Imad-ul-Mulk Syed Hosain Bi|gr«uH* C.V*., agrees witih me tu thn 

matter of the nomenclature of degrees, ^ 
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Th« Adminitifatiwk oj the U'nivemiy, 

6. Thera is 'one more point on which ( should like to record a separate (pinion* 
This relates to the administration oC the University. 1 reooipitso that the Committee 
has dealt huriy in principle with the various interests oonoorned, hut inasmuch as the 
Convocation would be a purely delilierativ© and legislative body, the representatitsi of 
non-oflSoial members on the ('onvooiition providtid In, the njport is inadequate. In a 
body of about 140 ineniiiers there would bo only 40 eleottMl and nominated graduates 
and about 14 or 15 other non-dtecial members, ami there is a great <langer that the 
voice of the community at large would m>t be 8uflSci<?ntly strong, t vsonld themlore 
suggest that 5 to 10 mon* non-oftieial members should be provided with seats in the 
Ccmvocation. Similarly, the Musalroans would be inadequately represented by 15 
elected and noiuinatml graduates, aptmially when no proportion is to Im fixed for the 
‘ community in the 21 persons to be nominated by the ChanooUor. Kor a long time to 
come the Muhammmlans will find tliemstjlves in a hoptdess minority among the profes- 
sors, all of whom are t<» lmv«.» seats in the (!!Quv(X»ition, and they are unlikely to win 
any appreciable proportion of the seats thrown oiwn to oleution by the general body 
of registered graduates. In vii‘w of these facta, I submit that seats on the (hmyocatitui 
should be provide*! for at least 25 Muhammadan graduates, and it should bo laid down 
that no less than 10 pt^rsons to be nominatml by the Oheneellor should be Mulmm- 
madans. It must b*) rtnnemiiered that the Moslem population of Rastern Bengal is 
76 per cent, of the total, and if the present bacjkwanlness of the Muhamtnadans in 
western education ie to be used as an argument for giving to the community a 
smaller representation on th** ('onvoeation of the l)ac<ta University, we shall to a 
great extent be ))erfH‘tuating the same deplorable condition which the Dacca University 
is intend*Hl to change. W^itli reference to the nomination of 10 Muhammadan graduates 
resident in the provinces of Bengal and Assam, although the (Committee clearly indicates 
the reasrni why the retnjgrmle system of nmnination has beim recommended, I submit 
that it was p*JHsiide to g«^t o\'<'r thj» difficulty by creating for the next 10 years w so 
an electoratti' of all Miihatumadan graduat(<s in the eastern districts of Bengal and 
Assam. • The system of ehiction has an educative value t)f its owu, anti more interest 
is certain to be displayed in the progress of the University if (deletions take place 
than would be the ease if the additional 10 graduates are to be tusninatfsl by the 
Chancellor. A» rigar^ls the Moslem repn^sentatlcwi in the (Council, the caw is still 
worse ; for on a Vnaneii oj^msistifig d 20 members a minimum of iwo Moharatnmlan 
’ m^nbers is quite inadc^joate ; and in view of the fact tlmt not a single l^rincipal of 
the incorporated colleges is at present likely to be n Musalman, and the same is to a 
great extent true <*f the six professors to t«» appcnnti.ul by the Chancellor, I submit 
jiAiai hot Idw than three emt at the six nn^lmrs to b<* (doCtc^J by the (^mvixmtiou 
, be Miiha^ I regret to note that some of the numbers of the Oaiimittne 

hj^pcie evtna the nuhinram attatber of two Muhammadan rnemtiors, but in view of the 
IbI^ ttfct priiiefi|4c ai specud r^weamtaMofi for the Muhammadans is rco(g;nixed even 
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by thorn in th» catio of the ('onvouatidn, it ia difficult to underatand the reaB(m vrhieh 
proinpted thoao inotnbcra of the Coraiuittoe to oppose special repreBontation for Hohani* 
Tuadans on tlic ('oiinoil. As a matter of fact, if the Council is to have much larger 
executive powers than the Syndicates of existing State UnivorBitios, 1 submit that 
an adequate ropresentatinn of Muhammadans tni the Council of the Dacca University 
is essential. 


MOHAMKD ALI. 


Minut« by Di*. Rash Bbhary Ohosa. 

The Teaching Stuff. — T/te Indian Educational Service and the Provincial 

Educational Service. 

ThO( oh I am strongly m favour of tin* iiitnaiuction of a lai^ Kuroftcaut 
elomentt 1 nm bound to say that if the object of u residential University is to 
foster a corporate life and a hwling of comradeshi[), 1 iloubt very much whether 
imtting the Kuropean and the Indian profesHi)rs into st'parate |>eus is the best way 
to attain it. As Sir Valentine Chirol (Hnnts out. Iiefore Sir Charles Aitchison's 
CommisHion sat, Indians and Enro(H'nns UHtni to work side by side in the superior 
graded service of the department, and until quite recently they bad drawn the 
same pay. 'I'he Commission abolishtnl this equality and )mt the Europeans and 
the Indians into separate pons. The Eurois^un ihui was named Indian Educational 
Sorvico. and the Xative jam was iiamiKl the Provincial Educational Service. Into 
the Provincial Service wt'rt^ put Indians holding lower ixists than any held by 
EuroiK'ans and wdh no prospects of ever rising to the maximum salaries hithmio 
within their reach. To pit^cnd that equality was •maintained under the Aew 
seheme is idle, and the grievance thuif* Created has caused a bitterness uridedL si 
not allayed by the fact that the Commission created apalqgotts grieraaoea in Other 
branches of the public service.— (“/adwa CTwrust,'* pages inS-H.) 

The ('mnmittee doubtless felt thomselvM bmind to follow the eswttiijg ajnriMna; 
but the scheme forhtulated by them shepkf be liable to revistoa* alter J|Mr liliQgtoM 
Commission. * 
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7*40 Convocation, — JHuhanmailan Elvetoratf, 

i. The prc^ORtnl Heparate eleeturato Cor Muliaininadan iprailaaWH may, I (ear. 
lead to a cleavage between them and tho Hinda graduatea with very undesirable 
results. I am, however, entirely in favour of rteterving a eertain numln'r of 

meml^ersbips for Mahainmadans to be ebH,*t<«l by a inixtMl ebnaorute. 

Islamic Studies. 

1 fully Mympathist' wifh my Muhammadan folluw-eountiynien in their doHiro 
To impart iHiueatxni in Istaniiu learning to tluMr boys, and I ho|)e that 'under the 
pro])ObiM] st'hetne both gtstd public servants and suitable n^cruits for the learned 
}»ro{eHsions will be turuHl out by the Dacca Universitj — num in no way inferior 

to their bnither-graduatcs in gimeral culture or in tho intelloutual otiuipment so 

essential to success either in (he {iul>li<‘ service oi in the loarnol professions under 

modern coiulitions. 


The College for the Well-to-do Classes. 

4. 1 am M»rv I eaimot bung myself to accept the recommendation of my 
colleagues upon this subpHl. In the Hrst plac* , the expression “ welUto-tlo classics" is 
extremely vague. In the next place, the omiiparative isidation of young men belonging 
to those cluHS(‘8 \%ould deprive them of half the iienetits of a residential University. 
I am also strongly of ojnnion that if the weulthiei (‘InsseH want a separate <*ollegB 
it is their dntj to endow it themselves. .\nd this rtoninds me that it has been 
suggested that the 4aiidlonK bses paid under tiui Bengal Ttmancy Act should Ihi 
diverted for the puipose of ituilding the pro))osi>d collegia. Now it seems to me that 
this proposal is based upon the assumption that the whob* of these moneys belong 
to big landlords. 'I'his assumption however is not. I venture to think, welUfoundfsl. 
My own improHsiou is that the greater part of these fis^s is due to teniire'holders or 
to small land-owners. I should also pisiit out that the law says that these feisi mag 
be and not shall be lorfeitcil t<i the (ioverninent. It is therefore a mere privilege 
which, I take it, the (Government would l>e slow to exercise mit only in th« interest 
of the landlord who may hapism to i>e a ts^rson under disability nr a pafdanashin 
woman, but also in its own interest, os the throe years must Ik* calculated from tho 
date of tho service of the notice {ircscnbtHi in section 12, seotimi 13 or section 16. as 
the case may be, of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and we all know that such notices an* 
net always duly serv«<>d. 


HASH BEHAUy (iJIOSE. 
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COriRKEH OF »TUI)Y : ENOUl*ll. 




APPENDIX I. 
Courses of Study. 


I. ENGLISH. 

I. A. and I. So. ^ ’ 

(a) Study ttf proscrilM'd bookK. 2 of pmMry and 2 of proso ... 2 papers. 

(ft) The Priiieij)les aiul Practice -<»f OornpoHition in Kn^liRh ... 2 „ 

(c) Oonvei'sation ... ... ... ... ... Oral test. 

The set books siioiiUt be Hclectcil I'roni two lists — one oT ptielry ami one of i)roHe — 
approvtHi by the lk»anl of Stiidie.s for Phijiflisli as bein;^ suitable at this sta^e of the 
stmleiils’ isliicat.ioii (.see si»eeiiiicn list. appemhHi). As the lenji^lh of (In' books from 
nmon^ wltieh selection is to be made varies very t;r<*a(ly. aclhcrence to (he luimlier 
of books to be set, as h<*re sufr»restml, need not be rif^id. 

The examination at the cn»l of the I. .'V. and 1. Sc. t'oiirses will consist of ftmr 
papers and an oral test ; — 

Paper 1. — *S<*t lK>(»kH — Poetry ; three Imurs. PK) marks. 

.. 11. — .. Prose : thive hours. 1(K> marks. 

„ III. — Prln**iples of cfuiiposition, inclndint; abstnicts and sntntiiurioH : 
three houi's, ItKt marks. 

* .. IV. — Essay s two hours, ,'M) marks. 


B.A. Pass. 

(ft) Study of piiiscribed books. H of poetry and .'1 of prose 2 papers. 

(ft) Composition and the eleinentH of criticism ... 2 „ 

(c) Conversation ... ... ... ... ... Oral test. 

The set bo<»k.s to be selected front two lists — one of potdry and one of ,j>r»>sii— 
approved by the Ihsutl of Studies for BiiKbsli as siiiudile for the l>e|{ree courso 
(see specimen list apiNoidml). 

The exuiuination at the eml of the B.A. Pass ecmrse should consist of four 
and an oral test : — ^ 

Phper I. — Bet hooks— Potdry. 

„ II. — .. Prose. 

„ in. — Principles of etunposition ami the elements of criticism. 

' „ IV.-Esf»y. 

Papem 1, 11* III— of t^hree bonrs each ami of e<iu>il value. 

Paper IT— el two hoara and of half value. 

0ml te et of not lem than ten minntea ami of half value. 

7 . 2 
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APPENDIX I. 


B.A. Honours. 


fa) BliakeHpesire or Milton — 

Hhakespeare . — Six playa, of which three only shoald be studied textnally. 

Milton. — Six books of Paradise Lost, or Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. 

For these alternative authors there will be ttvo itapcrs — one on texts, one critical 
and general. A course of lectures on the principles of literary criticiam should be 
provided. 

(&) Poetry — 

Not Jess than air set books — 

Three from the iwriod 1579 — 1798. 

„ „ 1798—1900. 

Two papers — one on the Imoks of each period. 

(cl Prose — 

Nut less than nix set books ; — 

Three from the periial, Dryden to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the nineteenth century. 

Two pai»or.«t — one on the books of wich iwriod. 

(</) Philology or the History of Knglish Literature — two papers. 

(c) An essay — one pafuir. 

Thus, the e.\uiuiuuti(»n will consist of nine ])a|K'rs, as indicated above, and an 
oral test. 

The candidate will be expected t<» know soinelhing of the general history of U»e 
periods of literature he has been studying — at any rate in so far as it influenced the 
literature and thought of the day. 


M.A. 


The M.A. course should la? highly specialized, the student ixdng allowed the 
option of choosing from Hvo or six. or even inorts alternative courses. 

The following i-ourse.s may lx» found suitable . — 

{ai Anglo-Saxon Ijanguuge auil. Literature. 

(5) Mid<llc English Tjaugttage and Literature. 

(c) Fourteenth century Lttngaoge and Literature. 

(tJ) l‘'liaal)ethan Literature. 

(e) The Knglish drama. 

(/) The English novel. 

(g) English prose from Dryden to the end of the nineteenth century. 

(h) Mtxlorn English poetry (1798 — 1900). 

it will not Ite necessary for the Univeraity to provide teaching for all iheee 
courses at one and the tuunc time: according to the number of cendidateSy two ia 
three of the eight suggested courses might be taught for definite pmAods of yeus. 
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Au original thesis, or a piece of practicsal work approved by tiie Board of Studies 
for English, should form a part, of eacli Mtndulat>e*s qualification for the degree, together 
with an examination consisting of six pu])ers distributoil l)elween texts and criticism, 
according as best suits the several conrses. 

Candidates for the M.A. dogiiH! sitonid be retinired ti» submit to tlu' Board of 
Examiners a complete recoixl of their work in the tunuinar. The exaiuitiera should 
examine each candidate onilly IkuIi on his thesis (or pnieticHl work) and on the 
course of study whicli he has followed. 


Specimen Lists oj Poetry and Prose mutable Jor the Junior ami B.A. Poes Courses. 

List 1.— Junior Course. 


Poetry— 

(<i) Matthew Arnold's “Sohriib and Itustnin.” 

Macaulay’s “Tjays of Ancient Rome.” 

Coleridge’s “ Amdent Mariner.” 

(juldsinith's “Travtdler” and “Deserted Village.” 

One of Scott’s longer poems. 

(b) S(dections from — 

Tennyson. I WJUiuni Morris. j Cowper. 

Kingsley. j Wmxlsworth. Cray. 

The set books f<ir any inie year shunid include — 

(a) one or in<»re single poems; and 

(f») a volume of sc' 'ctions from a single poet. 

Prose — 

There is a isjcnliar dillicnlty in selecting siiihible prose for this course. 
The books «'hoseii should lie interesting, suited to young Indian students 
and written in modern English. Htdcction Hhould lie made from two 
main classes of works — 

A — Stories and mlventures, im'luding books of travel and exploration. 

B — Lives of men of action, essiiys and eoiloctionH of lctt<>rs. 

If two books are set, one might be taken from each class. The following are 
examples of suitable books: — , 

The Odyssey (Batcher and Ixing's tniitslations). 

The Iliad (Lang, Leaf and Myers). 

One of Scott’s novels. 

A— \ Hereward the Wake. 

Lorna Dome. 

Gnlliver’s Travels (a suitable edition). 

^Also possibly from the Bible, the Book of Job or the Book of Ruth. 
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COURHRK OP STUDY : RNOLIBH. 


APPENDIX D. 


Lives of Akbar, Asoka, Kmj« Alfred, Sir Phillip Sidney, Oolnmbns, 
Captain Cook. 

Griiy’s letters. 

Cowper's letters (siiecially selected). 

Kin^fsley's Ifoman and Teuton. 

Wowlsworth’s Prefaces (when his poems are also set). 


List If. — H.A. Pass. 


Poelri ^ — 


HliakcsptMire 

... Two plays. 
l Minor poems. 

Milton 

'**1 Paradise, Lost two hooks. 

J Attnus Mirablli.s. 

*’ ( .Vhsaloin and Aehiliipljel. or as in Hales 

Drydcii 

(irav 


Collins 

.lohii.son 

Coldsniilh ... 

• As in Hales. 

Thomson 

... Castle of Indolettee. 

(iolden Troastiry 

... Lyrics. 

\V(»nlHWorth 

... Sidectious ((iolden TT-easury). 

Ktaits 

... JSelections. 

Tennyson 

... Llyll.s. Princess. 

M. Arnold ... 

... Selections (Golden Treasury). 


Prosf — 

M. Arnold ... 


Essays. 

Ia'sHc Hti^phen 

-1 

Houin in a Library. 

Ge»)r}fo Kliot 

1 

Studies of a Biographer. 

.lane Austen 

• • • 

r Jnovels. 

Landor 

• • • 

Conversiitious. 

Shelley 

• •• 

IxMtei's. 

Lamb 

« * • 

Essays of *fiUa. 

Mill 

» • • 

Autobiography. 

Cowley 

... ^ 


Addison 

1 

> Essays. 

Steele 

...J 


Dryden 

.«ra 

Prefaces. 

,,1 

Plutarch 

* .« 

Lives. 



APPBIIPIX 1. 


roiiRKRH OP »ti;dy : bekoau. 


laa 


II. BENGALI. 

I. A. and I. 8e. 

The couffw for the junior should comprise not mom than four ('urrent 

Bengali works ti> serve as moilelH of style. Potd.ica! selections need not Ih> encluded. 

One paper should l»e set carrying 100 marks, distrilmtetl as follows: — 

(a) Translation from English to Fk^ngali ... ... <10 murks. 

The English ]KiKs;(gcs selecUMl must not Ite of a higher standaitl tliuj) that of 
books reconimcnd(Ml for the MutricnlutUm examination. 

(h) Composition ... ... ... ... ... 30 marks. 

Questions on composition siiould he so fnimcd as to tost the stitdonPs general 
know'ledge of the structim^ and iilioni of the Ikmgali languttge, and should not 
require him to rejirtNiuce rules of Bengiili grammar. 

* ic) An essjiy ... ... ... ... ... iO marks. 

Pour alternative subjects should he given for an •*8say, to Iw written in <?orrect 
modern Bengali. 


B.A. Pass. 


(1) Compulsory snliji*ct : two a<lvunce<l imslern Ikuiguli works, representing 
models of style. 

• (2) Optional subject: either a mtMlcrii Bengali hook of a descriptive, narrative, 

reflective or biographical cliaraeter. or a stdcction from <»ld ciassic4tl lleiigali itooks. 

One ))at>or slionid 1 k‘ sc; as billows: — 

(a) Translation from English into Bengali. 

The Englisii passages selected for tnnislation sluiiihl h(^ of a sligittly higher 
stundanl tlnin tliat of 'hooUs recoin me ndwi for the Matriculation examination. 

(b) Com|a>gitioii. 

Questions on comjiosition are to test tlie students' general knowhxlge of the 
idiom of Mic lieiigali language, with special reference to syntax, and imist not 
necessitate a repnsluction of the rules of Bengali grammar. 

(c) An essay. 

Four alternative subjects siiould Ihi given for an essay to written in correct 
and idiomatic modern Bengali. 

’* 

(d) Critical questions on the subject-matter of either of the two iiooks pre- 

scrilxnd for the optional subject. 

•j 

The nuiiority of the 8ub-Committee make the further rtHiommeiidatiou tiiat when 
a question ne«rlug on mythology is set in the examination fiaLxirs, there should Ist 
an alternative question oi a general cliarscter. Hai Jatiudm Nath Chaudhuri d<His 
not approve of this proposal. 
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couRMRii OR HTiror : iSANiiKBrr. 


Al'PENDtZ l« 


III. SANSKRIT. 


I. A. 


1. PreH<*i‘ii>c<l text to be confiiitHi to un ea.sy Kiivya, such iiH 

the liuglinvuinsti ... ... ‘ ... ... I paper. 

'i. (Jniiiiinur uiitl eoinpoHitioii. The text-))ook iti j^^minmur 

- Hbouid be one on western linea, MaedoneU’s Sanskrit 
Gntniinar. Tlie text in composition siionld l)e confined 
to the construction of simple sentences in Sanskrit ... 1 

3. Unseen Sanskrit passages to l>e translated into English 

with tlic help of R Sunskrit>Euglish dictionary ... I „ 

Three papers in all, with the same maximum marks assigned to each, 
alternative papers to l)e allowe<l. 


B.A. Pass. 

1. Proscribed te.xts to i>e confined to Kavya and Nataka ... 1 paper. 

And either — 

(а) . a philosophical text, or \ 

(б) a selection from the sources of early Indian history. V 1 „ 

e.gr., prasustis and other epigraphic recortls ...J 

2. Grammar an<l composition. Candidates should possess a 

fuller knowledge of grammar than at the junior stage, 
with special reference to syntax »is treated in books like 
those of Whitney and 8i>eijer. Composition should be 
confinoil to the translation of simple English narratives 
into Sanskrit ... ... ... ... ... 1 „ 

3. Unseen Sanskrit passages to l>e translated into English 

with the help of a ^inskrii -English dictionary ... 1 „ 

Four palters in all: the same value to be assigned to each. 


B.A. Hoiioups. 

1. Texts, all compuhsory, comprising— .... - 

(oi) Eavja ... ... - ,,, ... ... 1 paper, 

ib) Nataka ... ... ... ... ... i „ 

(c) Belections from the ,h^ns Qjf the Rig Veda' and 

from the Brahmauas .. ... ... ^ 


No 



mvmm - or utooy : iMununttr. 




ld9 


3. 0iwnin«r. Questloiw to lie *«et on Stuinkrlt irxftmmar in 

fleaaoml, luid on the tollowinK portions of the .SUMbtiUts 
Katunadi, yhkt Kaniku, Saumfia ami Btritvu 1 paper. 

» 3. Composition W iiiolnde Imnnlatipn of idiomatic fiiiiprllsh 
passages into Sanskrit 

4. Unseen Sanskrit imsoages to be translated into English 

wUftout the help of u dictionary 

.I. Two of the following texts to he chosen at the option of 

the candidate: — ... ... ... ... S iiapers. 

(а) Rhetoric. Alumknra Hastni. 

(б) A philosophioal text. 

(c) SeiectiouH from tlie sources of early Indian hlstor; 

Ot) Selections from element4iry Pall and Pndcrit Imoks. 

Eight impers in all: the same value to bo assigned to each. 


1. Selections fn>m literature iliustnitive of Vedic and post* 

Vedic culture ... * ... ... ... ... 2 paper*. 

2. Sanskrit grammar ami philology ... ... ... 1 pajier. 

3. History of Sanskrit iitemture, and ait English essay on 

u subject competed with Sanskrit studies ... ... J „ 

4. One optional subject. (The optional suldects raiglit follow 

the lines luid down by the Calcutta University) ... 4 (laper*. 


Eight isipers in afi: the same value to l)e assigned to each. 

The Subcommittee made the following s|HM‘iul recommendations r~* 

(a) Sanskrit r;mfumar.--Tlie stutly of grainmar as a tetdinical Sastra simuld l>e 
deterr^ to the B.A. Honours stage, when the scholar wilt Im> snfflrlently lulvaueed 
to utilise tlm inateriuls to his hand in the system of Panin! : but at the lower 
otages the suhjeot sbunld |je learnt on western Unes, and Indian students in the 
eourae their reutiing should tie etusniniged t.o use a Hanskrlt gramnitir, as they 
niglit use u dictioimry or other l>ook ofwerenee. ^ 

(ht Sanskrit (JoMpftsitian.—To lie confined to translation from Bng4sh into 
fluiidcrit, ami to graduate in ditficulty from the ecuistruction, at the Junior stage, 
of aaay SantdcHt sentences to a Sauskrit version, at the B.A. Honours examination, 
OX a oouiiuttons passage in idiomatic Enn^lu 

(c) Tnami^ion utumn Samkrii pa$sags$ into Sagfish^Thin important aid 
ihe study of tlie literature should be spe^lty eneoumged t for which purtssie a 
viMidMute tkm Intorttfidinte and BA. Bum saoMnilkatSons Uhohld be allowed to use 
.1^ SiilMli;idfe||lfigUsh dictloiiary during the eiifilBtontloA. 

A A 
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Cftatuutm oir flrrDT : aramk*. 




IV. ARABiO. 


I.A. 

1. Set hookH . — HtilocHonN from — 

(1) Th<‘ Korin (euRier pitiiMig«R), 

(2) MunHbhlliit'i-Ibn'i'Uujar Aaqulini, 

Ami two of tlie following.— 

(J) Kalila Wu Onmna. (3) AUMiitila‘ntnl ‘Ambyab (Cairo). 

(2) MttjAni al-A<iab (VoIm. II — IV). {4) Diwin ‘All. 

2. Grammar (Sar/, JSahw) and Comptmtion. — Muiji(li-iil> Arabia ia recommended. 

There should be two impers on the set lamka and one on Oram mar and 
Composition. There should also be an oral tost. The relative values of the papers 
should 1)6 In the following proiiortlon: — 

8ot books ... ... 3 

Grammar and Com|)OHllion ... 2 

Oral test ... ... 1 


B.A. Pass. 


1 . Sat book* — 

(1) Selections fmm the Korin and from the lfunabbihit-i>lbn-joi]ajitr Asqalini. 

(2) Selections from one of the following: — 

(n) Maqimit iladi ua^Zumin Hainadini. 

(i) Khntab un>Nabl W4s*Sahil)ili fn>m AMqd ill farid. 

(c) Haldsit ul-Qfri'ib (Parts V and VI) (BeyrOiit). 

(d) FutAb ul-Huldin and Slrat Ibn Huham. 

(3) Selections from two of the following: — 

(а) Qasldat ul-Burdab and t^midat Farasdaq on Imim Zain Ql**j(.bidfa 

(the whole). • 

(б) Dlwin Bassin Ibn Thibit. 

(e) Olwin Abil ‘Atifalymb. 

% 

2 * Qranwujtt and Comftotition— • ^ 

The papt^ia should be as follows r— 

prose ... 1 papev. 

Poetiy 

• aair 1 ^ 

Grammar and Ooni|Ni||Ufoii ... ... ^ «... 1 s, 

<)a<ptlottS qn Qramtnar »ay 1)6 Mt in lAe pipsf*. m 



AniniDts f. 


rO|rili»KH OF FTTOV : AKAFfr. 


m 


••A. lUNiours. 


iL--00]lFUL80KY— 

1* Set b6ok*-— 

% 

(а) Pruwe— 

(1) KorAn (ten IxiokM). 

(2) BttiseAvl (lioqHni). 

(3) by Qiisi lyAz (btoKOiphiml portionn only). * 

<l) MuqAinAt al>HariH (Ural Dfleeti MaqHiu&t)* » 

(3) Mnrdj us*xB)i«b, by MaH'iidl. 

(б) Poolry — 

(1) llamAHiib (B&b<ul>H*tinAMab). 

(2) Ati-Biib'ul>)fu‘alltu)&t (a portion only). 

(.3) Dlwaii ul-Mutaiuibbt (u imrtion only). 

2. Rhetorir and Rnmody . — *llin ubAdab, Part I, F14 lualiA wal^Arda aji4 

*ArdJs UB4tBkkaki. 

A History of lAUmtwe-— 

(1) Njchoiaoit’H Hiatory of Arabic* Literature. 

• (2t Tadkh AdAl> ibLiiKbat ib’Arabiah (Cairo). 

I. Composition and TramlatUm. 


B.->0SE of THB FOLLpWlKO :~ 

(1) A epec'Ud period of Arabic Literature, atudied in eouueoiion with two or 

three aelected laioka. 

(2) Oatllnea of Islamic History, down to the end of the Abbaside Oallpbate* 
The papers should fte as follows i — 

Prose 
Poetry 

Rhetoiic and Prosody 
History of Liteminre 
Compoeiticm and Translation 
Bpeciid peiiod of Idtefatnre 
or 

lalamle Hiatory 

alioald. aiao bo an onU tail, to bo oqnal la valao to 1 paper. 


... 2 pape». 
... 2 „ 

... ] istper. 

... 1 ,t 

... 2 papers. 
... 1 paper. 


A a2 



(X»0K8B» OF HTVDY ; AKABiC. 


18 ff 




mjk, 

1. Ambic latignit|;;e, iiicludiiiK biglier ilmminaii*. Rlietoric, Prosody, ComplMdtSoii 
and TntnHlaliou. 

2. An esHuy in Aitibic. 

3. All oral tost. 

4. Arabic litemture— 

(a) Prows — 

( 1 ) Koi'&u ftlie whole). 

<2) Khatab nl'Anib from At l<|d ul-fnrld. 

(3) Maqdm&t nbHarirl. 

(4) Kit&bnt Agh&nl [Rann&tnl MaaiKK WabMaadui, Vol. I (Beyrout)]. 

(b) Poetry — 

(1) As*Hub 'ul*Mu‘alla< 4 at. (3) Diw&n an*N'&bighah. 

(2) Uatniiwih. (4) Qaaida'. Hdnat Hn'M. 

3. Bvery candidate must alao take one of the following: — 

(«) Additktnat Arabic. — A s|>ei’iul subject or iwricKl of Arabic Literature, 
studied in connection with the worka of a niimljer of selected 
a lit hors. 

‘ ( 6 ) Philotogy, including a knowdedge of a cognate hingtiage. 

(r) Islamic History . — A Hjiecial subject or periixl of Islamic History. Btitdied 
from original printed authorities (as in the case of the History 
course). 

id) Hadis and BHqK studied in such iiooks as — 

TiriuiKi. I Kunzud Daqdiq. KhalAsat-ubUwil. 

<e) Kaldm and Tafsir, studi^ in such books as— 

Htij)atullah-ul-B&lighah Ma^Alimuddin. 

4 . (Vol. I). Ma*ftUia>nl Tansi). 

Wherever the Kordn is studied, it most be uaed with suitable additions coftlontt^. 
able to Muhammadan nsagc. 


hots.— At a conference held hi Kcmmiber, phdoleiBy IxaitiiBiixud Iraai 
obligatory to the alternative anb|#clar addiita seoiie wak luMe ujl^ 

elementary knowledge of a oiGtgRate Bs^tio laiiguiiiie. 



AffBUtOa 1* 


COITHMKK «IF HTttDY ; FKK«UX. 

<« 




V. PBRSIAN. 

I.A. 


J. (Sto/ Ao«A».— -A Kuitjihio He)e(*(u»n fwmi tl«» two kiiiiiim whicli follow i 

ProHt*-— PwHry— 

(1) Ki^t^i-1Miu*itli. ' (1) I)lwAn*i-Khon«i, ' 

(2} AkhlAq-i-MoliKitil. (2) Mun(iq«nt*Tiitr. 

(8) Tiusak'KTnliiliiftiri. ^ (3) Work* of 

(4; KtiniyAoi*Htl.‘&da<. ' (4) HorttiVn. 

(5) 8iifar>Naina of tha Hliali <tf rmti. 


2. (ifmmm'ir.— • AliHiuMil-QawA'Ur or ’QawA'hld-KawHlmn All’ or a Sttitabta 
Aufflo Peraian f;minuiur may lx* naed. 

8. Ornl fwf— 


t 


The iwtpera will lie — 



IVH‘try 

• A » 

... 1 |>ii{>er. 

Proae 

• # A 

... I .. 

(iraituunr, eoinimaitloii and 

Iranalaiioii 

... 1 .. 

The relative value c»f the auhjtH’la 

to he— 


Set lK>oka 


... 8 

(fratuniar and Oom)Miairioii 

» « • 

... 2 

Oml to|»t 

• •• 

... 1 


BaA* Bfttps* 

1» Sgt baok/t.-^A anitable aelertion from tMioli of the followii]|;( Hfroit|M i*-> 


Proae— 

(1) AJkliar KAma. 

(2) Sttiiat NAtoa^i-KizAmal Hulk. 
(8XSIiabiiain-i-HhAd4b. 

tD Peadan Playa (etHled by tUiffem), 
<S) AhMli« by ^Amf. 


Pwlry — 

( 1 ) Hhili TIAmii. 

(2) W«»rka of Zahii ParyAbi. 

(8) DlUr'&fii Hakittt Naair Klioaro. 

(4) KiimyAM-QA'ant. 

(5j AqA*fd'l«J&tiii 

(6) fiSiMy aettfribina from the J>lwan«l* 
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covnnrai or study : pKtsuK. 




2. Grammar and CampoMtion. 

3. Oral teat. 

PufiurH to Im‘— - 

Prone ... ... ... ... I paper. 

Poetry ... ... ... ... 1 .. 

(iramiimr, componitiou uiiii truuslation ... J .. 

Oral tent equal to one pajH^r. 

QueHtioiiH on (Iraiiimur may lie aet in the pai>erH on Prone and Poetry. 


B.A. Honours. 


1. Set hooka — 

Prose — 

(1) AkhUiq-i^nUlli. 

(2) HafaivN&niH'i-Sh^h N^Hiroddin 

Q^li&r. 

(S) Zafar N&ma-I-Ati Yazdi. 

(4) MnkAtubdt>i**AlMnii. 


Poetry— 

(1) QaM&’id'i'Airwari 

(2) MaHnavi'i'Muiil&ua Rum (llrat 

Daftar). 

(.H) I>iw4n*i-Hattz. 

(4) Tazkiru'i'Daolat Bh&bi. 

(5) Omar Khayyam (Kol)4iy4t). 


2. Grammar . — Platt and Rankluft’H Persian Gtaiuiuur may be uaed. 

.3. A general outline of the History of Persian Literature — Bniwne’s Literary 
History of Persia. 

4. Persian translation and ooiniKwitioii. 

h. A selected i>eri»xl of Persian Literature, with s})eeiat reference to two or 
throe selected works. 

6. Outlines of Persian History, from tlie conquest by Chengix Khan to the 
close of the Safavi Dynasty. ^ 


The iwiiers will lie as follow; — 

l^rose ««, ... ... 

... 2 papers. 

Poetry 

... 2 

Grammar 

... 1 paper. 

History of Liierattire ... 

... 1 .« 

Translation and Ounposition 

... S papers. 

Selected fMSiiod of Persian Literature 

1 paper. 

Pendan History 

1 .. 

< 

' a 


tllo ond teat to be equal 



i, ' 


IXHJIMKR OF WfUT J HI«TOKY. 


m 


mjk* 


: i Persian language, including Uiummar. Prostsly, Hiietoric, ComiHMdiion and 
TnuttidaUon. « 

If. 

Persian Litenitnre— 



('0 Prose— 

{h) P<»etry — 


(1) Se*Nasr-i>Zahiiri. 

1 (U Hadic|a*i'Hakini BaiiAyi 


(2) Tarikli-i-Was«4f. 

(2> QaMA*id*UKhAq4ni. « 


(H) AkhliUi-i-Xibdri. 

(.H) S&4|inaiuu«i»%ahni'l. « 


(4) Taxkira-i.Lutf'Ali'Khnn. 

(4) l>lwAii-l*UnMurl. 


(5) A portion of Akltarnuinii. 

(.5) KiiliiiUd-HAil). 

6. 

i. 

5. 

An esHuy in Persian. 

An omi test. 

One of tile following t — 



(1) A special period or subject 
to the works of selected 

of Persian Literature, studied with reference 
authors. 


(2) A special period or subjocit of PerMlnii History, studied with relerenoe 
to priiitod original authorities (ns in the general History oourse). 

(S) The ancient literature and Inngonge of Persia (Pehlevl) studied In 
such books as Dinkard, Bondahisli. Ania Viraf (ed. Hosbang and 
Hang) and Mainyo i Kharri (od. West). 

’ Note. — At u conference held in Noveiuljer, some idterutions were miule on eon* 
sfdemtion of a note preparefl by Captain Peacrt, Herretary to the Hoard of Examiners. 


VI. HISTORY. 


I.A. 


(a) Oenerai History of India under British Hule 1 ])aper. 

(b) OntUiies of English History ... ... ..1 

<e) Outlines of Koman History to A.I>. 476 ,. I- „ 


mJk. Ptmm. 

(a} History <»f India, Hindu Period 1 paper. 

(1^) HMory of India, IfnhaninHidaii Period 1 

^^;l^atoty of Skii^^ tfnntnry I 



COtTRMKM OF KTirWt : H»TORY. 
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BJk. HOOOUPS. 


Every Htucleiil. nhotikJ take — 

, (a) liitliatt HiKtory 

(6) The CoiiKtitiitioual Hialory of En^iuiul from A.J). 
liH.') to tlit‘ ))r((Mei)t day 

(r) European Hlwtory — 

(jiuHHical 

Mecliovai 

MiNiurn 

(fl) EaMuy 

He Hliould alao take one of the following r— 

(e) A m>ecial atiitjeet or period of Hiatory ... 

(f) (feiieral lalaniie Hiatory 


2 papers. 
1 paper.- 

1 » 

1 M 
1 

1 

2 laipera. 




Ooiupulaory aulijeeta : — 

(n) A rtiK*clal period of liiatory atiidiud iii connection 
with original printed autkorUiea ... ' ... 

(6) Inteniutlonul Taiw (alaxit the atAudurd of Hairs 
International Law) 

A selected subject from the history of liitoriiationnl 
itdntions, «.£)., the relations ' 1>etwt»en Hnsaia and 
, Turkey in tlie eighteiMith wntiiry 

(c) Study of some eminent smtesinen. eM., (.Jtivour, AkiNir, 
(lladstonc 

(H) Political seionee studied in such latoks as Bidgwick’s 
Science of Politics. Bryce’s .AmertcHii Comraon- 
wealth, Lowell’s l^artiea In Frunee. ami Ureenldge’s 
Koinaii Public Life 

(e) Englisli Oonstitutifuial History 'Up to HK.^ 

{/) An essjiy 


2 papers. 
1 pai>er. 


1 

1 


« 


2 papers. 
1 imper. 

1 e 


Candidates slnaild tdso bt' iKM-mitted • to take one of the following sabjectft, and 
they slmnld iveeivo aulditional credit for so doing: — 

(ff) A ,s|H»eiul subject in Uie history of thought. 

li/tenituiv or art ... ... ... ... 2 papers. 

(/») Political Economy aud tho Economic History of 

England and India. x ••• 2 

(t) The history of st»me leading; political principle or 
idea, such as Fedemlisra, Toleration. LUStmUna 
or tlwj iilie ... ... ... ^...' 1 paptfr. 

. The religious hiatory of ■ Xndhi* . ••• it 

(/) Genoidl history, and tdviHxajtion of Hier iMtcfent* 

East. !>.. Fve^CaoedottiiStt^lligypt arB f fiqpln* 



AnPEKklX r. 


COITXBKH OF «TUi>Y : KOONOMtCA. 


m 


The original authorities named in aubjeot (a) ahould be in the lauguKgea in 
which they were written. 

The Mubjects in ali the examinatioiiH ahotild la* »o defined and described that 
It may Iw possible to allow to each itaiK^r the Hutne value. 

A knowledge of geography and the ability to draw niupH ahould lie required of 
students of hialory at every stage of tiieir cjm*er. 


Vil. ECONOMICS. 
B.A. Puss. 


(ft) (ieiteral Kcon<»inie.s ... ... ... :! paiK’t'H. 

ih\ Descriptive FAMiiioniies : attention stionld be 

paid under tliis head to tli<> study «>t Indian eondi> 
ti«*ns and problems ... ... ... 1 pa|K'r. 

At this stage' the syliaiMis should not iiit'lnde any part of the seienre of PolilieH. 
No ulternative siibjt'ets or |>ai>ers should Ik* alh»wed. 


B.A. Hanours. 


(a) Principles <if Economics 

(ft) Descriptive Econoitiurs. with sjH'cial n‘feo*nce to 
Indian cotidilions and problems ... ... 

(c) Economic Hisoiry since 1760. jiartieuiarly of England 

iiiid India 

(d) History of the Hcience of Political Economy 

(e) Political . S<'iciice. together with the study of the 

existing Hritish I'onstiintton and the adiniiiisirtilhm 
of India 

(f) All essay 


2 ]mpers. 

1 |«ti»er. 

1 .. 

1 .. 


3 pajs'is. 
1 Jiutwr. 


mji, 

(a) Principles of K<‘onoinics. Including the History of ; 

Economic Th«?ory, problems of intcrmitionai Tmle. 

Ouneocy, faking. Fiitance, Market Orgaiiixuliou. 
the Blcoimniic Stmetore of ^iciety, simple Htatis- 
tical methods ... ... ... |)aiK?rH. 

(,6) Principles of Political Hcience, and tlm History of 
the Political Theories nf a Mclecled |iciiod, sMtdied 
with reference t<o crigliml anthoritios ... 3 

B B 
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APPENDIX I. 


(^) Indiiiii economic comiUlonM ami proMenifl ... 1 paper. 

(el) A Kpcciul Huhjc*’t or a Mpecial critical ntudy of the 

work of a f'ro.at KcoiiomiHt ...* ... 2 papers. 

(e) An essay ... ... ... ... I |)aper. 

Tlie in each exuiniiiution should lie of equal value. 

have xlialaly VHrii-d tlw c<iiirK« |>rii[><n«'(i li.v tin* iimitiiy by cxlcmling tlie B.A. llotioriit 

o-iiinw. * 

Mr. 'I. r. WilliAinii ihmJ .Mr. (J. iCudni I diSb>rwl iiii |h>hi 1 h frotn tlic virrt'H at tin* ini(ji>rity of tlie !%ib>C>iinniiUOO. 


VIII. PHILOSOPHY. 


I.A. 


The oleinentH of IxiKic, Deductive and (ncluctive. detined by ayllabiiH. 
Two ]Hi))ers. each oi three liours and UK> murks. 


BJ^. Pass. 

(1) Tlie critical study of one or more philosophical 

classics, siudi as Descartes on Method and 

Berkeley’s Dialotfues ( Hylas and Pliilotious ) ... 1 paper. * 

(2) The Klements of Psychology, deliiiial by syllabns ... 1 

(H) The Elements of Ktliics. deilneil by syllabus ... I ., 

Three inniers, ea<di of three hours ami of equal value. « 

The special aim of the ilrsl imrt of this course should In* to indnee students to 
moke a tlrst-hand acquaintance with some original work or wtirks in Philosophy. 

Uuridldutcs wlio have not taken l^oglc as part of the I.A. course should be required 
to take that coarse in addition to the aliove, for tlie BJV. Pass. 


B.A. Honours. 

Tho object of this course should lie to lay, in the mind of the student, the 
fonndatious of deep study. 

The course should be — 

(1) Ixigic : a more lidvaiKasl course thau that for the 

I.A., defined by syllabus . ... ... ... i paper. 

(2) Psycholoijy: a deeper and wider cotime than’ the 

Puss course, defined by Nyilabus • ... ... 1 ^ 
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(6jf Ethics uuU Sctoial Philosujthy. dctinecl by syUalrnii 1 patter. 
(4) Natunil Tlieology, dciincd by KylUibuijt ... ... 1 - „ 

(d) HUtrtry of Un.'sek Philo-sophy, or The OutliocH of ^ 
ludiau PiiiloKuphy (the ^yuyn, 8tti)khya uiul 
ViHluuiA systems) ... ... ... 1 „ 

(6) The Theory of KiiowUslge s siMKrUd iitteiitiuu 

f^iven (n the wriiinjkfs of the le;tdiii^ piiilosophers. 

fmm Deseurles to Kant ... ... ... 3 pnpera. 

Tiie following hooka iiidicaU* the content of tUiw 
subje<’t ; — 


» 


DeaciirU-a 

1 (til Metlnsl. 

* ( Princijdea. 

Locke 

.. Essay (with omissions). 

Berktdey 

( Theory of Vision : 

" 1 Dialogues: Prlliclplos. 

H nine 

.. Two “ Emptl lies 
and 

A v«*iy rarefuf ntucly of tin* syKleiii of 


Kant. 


In all ei^^hi papera of ei|Uiii value. 

Under (.^). “The (hitlinea of Indiaii PlilloHonhy.'* .. I wo inemhei'H of the 8 ah- 
Cornmiittv eoiiHMertsl that certain texta, aiieh as Tarka Si um^nihu. Vwlaiita 8 nni and 
8 »inkhya Karika, should la- preaeribed to bi- atiulled in the »triM:lnul SJauakrlt. In 
view of the iveoinineiiilntion of the Sanakri* Biib-< 7 oiinnitte.e that, aa far aa poHaibie, 
Hitnaktii atudies .shoiihl be made to correlate with i»Mier eouiaea — a roeotiimend* 
alion which we approve — rhla au^lfeat ion .slHHild la* kept in mind by the Boiiid of 
Plilloaopiiical Studies. 


M.A. 


Three wivanccd coitraea of study, namely — 

(1> History of Philosophy ... ... ••• ^ paiHjra. 

(iV MetaphyaicH tiiid with sja-eJal nl lent ion i«» 

Hananiodcrii problems of thouifht ... ... 2 ■» 

( 3 ) O/te of the followllIK: — % 

(ot liMliaii Philosophy with a study of original kritl 

••• 

(ff) tlr»M*k Phihaiowhy, fmioded on the works of J*liito 
. and Aristotle, studied lit translations ... . 

(c) Psycholc^. inclttdliiK Expiirimentul Psychology 

(d) Ethics and fSocial Philosophy 
(et The Philosophy tif Kcllgion 
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APrK?«mx j. 


IX. MATHEMATICS. 
I.A. and I.Se. 


Compulsory— 

1. Atnehra . — The more elenmnluiy |K»rUonH, auul nl«o »he Molutioii of u (|uaflnitic 
(•{luation; HolnflotH of MiiiuiUatmouM tMimilions when loH irnnv tlmu one \h a (jnudratie. 
VormutsitioDK and Cinnhimitions. Aiithmetie and |>ro) 4 n‘HHhinH. Theory of 

iiidiees; buiiIh; imuKinurv (|uan(iiieH. Iy*j«unthin«. The hinomial. lo^>aritlimie aind 
exponential Heriea. (inipha of rational intej^nil expn?«sions» and of j* , lo« .r, e* . 


2. Triyonoint try — 

Meaatirenient of un|ktle8. 

The triKonoinetrieal rati<H; their valm-H in simple eases; ^'laphs of the 
InKommietrieal nilios. 

'rrijjoiiomelrieal hn-mnhe involving: •me •ir two aii>;h'-«. 

Relations between the si«le» ami angles at trian>;le. 

Sobition of iriaiiKles ; simple problems •m the tletermimiiion of heitthis 
and distainees. 




(rt) I'r.ietieid arithmeti«f ami the mensnmtl«>n of airi 
(b) Solid geometry 


n^as ami solids. 


• — 

The substanee of Kiu-rnf. lh»ok XI, vi/,.. the properties of straiK'ht line* 
and planes, partienlurly the- pro|K‘rtu‘s of interseeiion. parallelism 
iiiiil iii>i-ni<iifli(Mitarit V : dih(M:li'al. trilnnlr.il and nolviuMlral anijles. 


I. Slalit'n amt Dynamiat — ^ 

(a) l-nibirm and unifortnly nceeh‘nite<l imdion ; eoinposition ijf veloeitieH 
and aeeelemiitnis; r»>latlve veh>eities and aeeelemtions, 

I’rojeetiles. 

The laws of motion. Uesultaut of e»t-planar foire.s uciiiif; on a lairtiele. 

FroiK^rties of the ix'siiltant. Simple ii Inst mt ions of the laWH ul 
motion aneh as the^.ntotion of a partUde on an inclined plane, 
the motion of two particles eonneetod by a striiitf, the uniform 
cireiilar motion of a ihirtiele. 

ih) Resultant <if eonettrivat and imrallel fonea aelinK on a rUtid botly. Pro- 
iSM'tieH of the resultant. Centric of parallel foires; eeiitre of ^aas; 
. eeiitrt* of jj;ravity. Composition of-co-planur couples. Hetiuctioii 

of any system o’l foi^^ tudiiig <m a rifiid bmly t»> a siu|3:le force 
and jv sluKle couple tind to a sinftU* resultant fi>rce or couple. 

(.Jomlitions of e«inHibrium for a ri^id Iwdy leered tm by co-pbnar forces. 

Problems on equilibrium. 

Friction, 

Simple machines. 
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(c) Impulse of a. uniform ftiix'e aetini; on u panicle : pHneipie of motkmn* 
turn in such a nise; cmiservatioii of the moumutnin of a ayrttom 
of purticiea. .Simple eaueH of inehulini; the iiniNtet of two 

Kpheres whost* centres move in the same plane. 

Work t»f a niiiform force actiiip on a iMirticle: principle of enerjjy ; 
application of the principle to the Moliititni of prohlenis. 


Optional— 

More difficult unestions on the snhjecia of tIVe coinpulaory course. 

Two {Mtiers should Im> set on the oomptilsory coursi*. the tlrst heiuj; allotPsI to 
ulmohra. plane triponometry, practical arithmetic, meiisnrittion und wdid f^snnctry. 
and the second to elementary statics and dynamics. 

One pa|aM‘ shouM la* set for the optional part of the examination. Ilia main object 
of which is to Hin|.;h‘ out students wlio are caiutbie of takiu;; attvancMi courses in 
mutbcmatics. 


B.A. and B.8o. Pass, BubaMlary and PHnolpal OoMinMS. 

Sliidcnti. n'litliiii^f Matbcinatn's for tbc H.A. or as a subsidiary coarse for tlie ll,K<’. 
will take ^'roujts I anti eitlicr II or IV, while Ibose reatliiifi tbis subject as a principal 
coni'se f<»r the Il.Sc. will lake groups 1. II, 111 and IV. TJiert* slionhl Is* two pa|u>rs 
for Htndtiits tukinu the snitsidi.'try conrst*. anti four papers for stiidenlH taking mathe* 
unities as a |U'iticipal sniiject. 

droHp /. — At^'brtt, Triyomnmttjf uiul fioometry. 

i'A Alyi'hro — 

’ The more elementary |s>rtitnis. 

The tiinoiiiiiil. vxjt<inen!iaJ anti lof.!:(ritl)ii)i<* writ s, 
l-’artial fniclions. 

Siiniiiiiition of simple st'i'ies. 

The simpler le.Hts for convergence. 

I h) Trif/ttiuntietry — 

The mor* ehniieiitary ptirtioiis. 

The solution of triponoineiricul etiUMlitnis. 

Humiliation of trigonometrical scries. 

JXt Moivre’s theorem. 

Kxi>oneiitial values of sin ft and eos <t; hyperbolic fnnetioiis. Kxpaiisioiis 
for cos mH, sin cos sin "0. (frapbie.il Kolntion^ of e(|iniUons. 

('•) Analytical Oecnnelty-^ 

Cartesian and |H>lar eo-onlliuitita; awta* »>f iriaii>ticH anti iiolyi^ons. 
Cbanges M axes. 

The straight line: etioatlons repritseniing twt* straight lincs- 
Tbe circle. 

Th« ollfpse, tMtruIxda ami bvpcrbola referral to their prlnciiaU axes or 
ax«M parallel to princifNii axes. 
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APPBKDtX L 


* (rf) Cfmic SectiottM — * 

Oo.fu*ml proptM'tieH of the eurvoK (ie<laoi-<J fn)!!! the focne-Klirectrix deft- 
tiUtoii. Tlu* iHituph'i' Hjiectal propertieK of the parabola, elUpoe and 
hyperbola. Tlu> curves .shown lo be plane sectious of a right circular 

cfOie. 


firouii ll. — Dtffereniial ami 'Integral Calculus. 

(«) IM,Oerentiiil dalculns — * 

Differentiation in genenil, inelncling laobnit/.'s Titeorem,. partial different 
tiution. and ditrerentiution of implicit fiinctions. 

Onlers of Hmullnes.s; infiiiio^aiumls and dilfereiitials. 

KleiiUMitai'y proofs of Taylor a atui Macluuritrs K-vpatislons. 

Expansions of functions of a single variable. 

Evaluation of undetermined form.s. 

Tangents and normals to curves. 

Maxininin and niinimntn values of a function of one independent variable. 

Tracing of simple curves whose ei|uatiuns are given in polar or cartesian 
(VHtudi nates. 

{h) Jntegriil C ih utHH — 

lnt<>gration regaidtsl ais a proce.ss of siiininalion and as the inverse of 
<liirerenliatioti. , 

The standard integrals. 

Integration by substitution and l)y parts. 

Integration of rational functiitiis. , 

Himple integrals involving trigonometrical fnnctioiiH or the square root of 
a (luudratic expression. 

Ap|)iieatioii to the determination of lengths of curves, amis, volumes, 
centres of mass and moments of inertia. 

Mensnraiion iif pyramids, prisms, cone.s. eylinders. spiiett's, lehahedra and 
tile regntar solids. 


Ordup III. — Pure MaVtemntics. 

to) lyiff'srential atul Integral Calcnlim — 

Expansion of a function of si*veral iudejieiiileijt variables. Multiple 
•■points, asymptotes and curvatuie ‘»f plane curves. 

Tracing of plane carves. 

Evaluation of easy, d<mble and multiple integrals. 

Applications to the tioterminatioii of volumea, centres of mass and mmnento 
of inertia. 


* Ttio Sab-l'^)niuiitte« prw|MWeJ t» m»lR> Cons' SiyetiuM An nnbjeot tu tlm jiMtior eownw : w« hvn p nt t n ti 

tn htdiKb it in Mst (K'nior «i,ntnM>. . .. 
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(6) Differettlial Kqnatiom — • 

Onliuury diffi^rcutiiil cqiiutiuus of the first aiul sooond onlors. 

Linear (liiTerential rHjuutions with eoiiHtaut oo-^'lHeienis, 

Applieations. 

Motion of a lairtieie having one tieijfOH* of fretnloiu; ivctilinear inoliott 
under any foreesj motion on a HnituMJi curve. 

Motion of a riMid biKiy.aiM»ul a fixed Hfn«>oth axis. 

Simple hannonie inotimi : oseillations about a ]K)MirU>n of ecjuUibrium ; 
stalniity of oquilibrinni. 

(c) Atutit/lkul Solid (imunHrfi — 

Carteaian and polar eo-onlinntes. ^ 

i^tini),'iit lines and planes in i>H*tttnMnhir eo-ortllnates. ^ 

Splieivs. ellipsoids. hyperlKdoida and {airaboloida referrwl to priuei|tnl axes 
or axes [aiiidiel to principal axes. 


Group l\\ — Mixfil Motknnniie^, 

(rt) I{ydr istafirs ( without the use of the CaleulUH) — 

Niitnn* and ffeneral properties of fluid pit^ssure. 

Dennity and siK!(eiflc ^mvity of u houuttfeneous mixture. 

Helutioiis lK‘tween presKure, density and force. 

Thrust on u plane :irea; cent TO of presHiire. 

Resultant im^Haiitv tni an itninerstxl solid and on any iiuiiiersod surfsoe. 

particidarly it. the cast* of a honioMeneous llrpiid under ^nivlly. 
Conditii>ns for the cM)Uiiibriuiii of a HiNttinK bcnly. 

Hydrostatic insiruinents. 

IX'terininutirm of s|)ecilic Mnivity. 

ProiM?rti»‘.s of gases. 

(6) Asirofttftny t without the use of HphericHl Trigonoinelryi — 

Co-oidinates detiiiing the position of a point on the earth’s Hurfiiee or on 
the eeii'Stial spliere. 

PiietiouieiiH due to tite earth's diurnal rotation aliout its axis and to its 
aimiiui motion round the sun. 

Measun^ment of time. 

Determiimtioii of the right ascension and declination of a star. 
Refraction aitd parallax. 

Form and dimettMioiis of the earlii’s orbit. ^ 

Determination of tiie first |>uint of Aries and of the obliquity, of the 
ecliptic. 

Precession, nutation and aberration. 

^ Motion of the uiuoii and planets. 

Eclipses. 

Determitiatioii of lernestrial iatitude and longitude. 

Shape and sixe of the earth. 
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ArrKKtMX ». 


BJI. and B.8o. Honaura. 

/. — Algebra, Trigonometry and Theory of EqwtUons. 

(а) Algebra — 

'flu* inoiv iMiiliona; aii«l also the Inuoiuiui, expoueatial 

tinti iof;uritliiiiic jterteH. 

I^sirtiui I'ractiotis : uoatiniUHt InictloiiH; iiici|ualities. 

CuiivtirpMice iiitil ilIvcrgiMice of Meries ; MtiiuinHliou of Meries. 

iVteriiiiiiaiits. 

(/>) Triyotioiiif'Irg — 

Tile iiiore elementary portioiiH; and also the Molulioti of triuni^'teM; 
projantieM of irianji;leM; deteriiiiiiatioii *)f liei^htH »»‘f tlisisiaees. 

|)e Moivre’s lln'oreiii s ex|iaiiMiotis for cos //tt, '*iii n^, e«>M 'If, Kill -tf; 
expaiiv.lniiM tif (mh ff ami sin factorisiition of eos tf ami miii 
hypioitolie funetions. 

Kleineiitary Splierieal Tri^onoiiielry. 

(r) Theory of — 

KxiHteliee of roots ; relations between roots and eo-etlu' tents. 

Iletevinination of the mmilM’r of real roots; st^pumtion of the real roots. 

Diseriiuination of the nature of the r(M>ts of tin* enhie and (piartic; 
algelintie solntioiis of the euhie ami (|uai'tie. 

Apfiroxirimtioas to the real rt»ots •>! nuiiierienl eipiations. 

//, — Analytieol Geometry. , 

(rt) Plane (ieoinetry — 

(’artesian ami polar eieOnlinntes; transforniation of eartesian co*owUiiat©H. 

Kcpiatlons ivpreMeiitInif struiffht lines. 

The siH'eial forms of the eqnntions of etreles. ]mrul>oias, eliiirses and 
hyporholas in eaitesian ami polar eo>oiYllnates. 

The fjeneral equation of the seeomi derive in eartesian eo-onlinates. 

( б ) Solid fieotneh'y — 

Cartesian and polar eo-ofdi nates ; transformations of eartesian co-tmli* 

. nates. 

Kqiiations representing straight lines and planes. 

Snrfa<’es represented hy the general equath>n of the seeoml degree In 
eairtesiun eo-onti rates. 

Staiidanl eqnntions of ellipsoids. !iyiM»rladoidM. |«»ralK>loids. cones and 
eylimlers. 

IMuiie SI et ions of n quadric anrfaw; gen^^jniting lines. 

Curves In genenil. 

Tattgent, priueiptd lutnnaU- hinoriuttl, osculating jdaiie, curvattire and 
torsion. , 

Surfaces in general ; Cnfvntniv, Itowiss of ^rvature. geod(|oie liuea. 
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JIL — Dtjbren^al and Integral Caletdue and D^jUfrmtial SguuHene. 

(а) Differmtiai CalcHUie-— 

The more elemeutery }H>rtiuui!it roU mIro— 

ExfMinsionM of functions of Reveml variableM; mnximum and mlnlmam 
valuoM of such fuiictionx. 

Afl^nuptotcs and mnltipic |H>intH of plane curves. 

Tracing of plane tmrvea.’ 

Envelopes : curvature. 

( б ) Integral CalnUue — 

The won! elementary iKif^-ions; and also— ^ 

Formulte of mluction ; definite integrals. ^ 

Double and multiple Integmia; DlrichletH theorem. 

Appli(»itiouR to the determination of volumes, contres of mass and 
moments of inertia. 

(c) Differrtiiial eguatUma— 

Oniinnry diffi'rentiul cquaiions of the first and second urden*. 

Linear diifertmtiui equations with constant coMiflicients. 


IV.-^Uniplanar SiaUce (treated analgflieallgj. 

Addition and subtraction of vectors; aeaiur and vector prcxlucts of two vectora. 

Resultant of h>rces acting on a parlioii*: rusultaut of cimcurTent and parallel 
forciis acting on a rigid laaly : projafrties oi the nwiiltant. 

Composition of co>planar couples. 

^ Reduction of any system of cft'planar foiiTcs acting fni a rigid bwly to a 
single force* and » single ctmple; induction to a single ri'sullant forco or couple. 

Conditions for the cqtiiUitriniit of a p*»rtlclc <*r rigid iMidy acted on by eo« 
planar forces : probieins on equililtrium. 

Centres of mass and i.'»‘ntres of gravity. 

IjRWS of friction; probieins involving friction. 

Principle of virtual work ; simple inacliincs. 


V. — Kniplanar Dgnamfes of Partictee and Rigid Botltee. 

(a) Dynatnire of a particle — 

Composition of the vehadties and ac<wlerutiotis of a point; rvdative 
velocities and acctdemlions. 

Expressions for the component velmdties and accelerations in cartesian, 
polar and intrinsic oo-rirdinates. 

Laws of motion. Etinations of mothni. Motion of the ctmtre of maas of 
a system of particles. E^rincipkw of energy ami of linear and ^angular 
momentum for a jmiticle or any system of latrticios. 

Rectilinear motion of a particle ntider given forces ; parabolic motion 
. under tnavdty. 

Cantrat orbits. 

Motion of a particle eematmined to lie on a plane cui've ; the sitnple 
pondutaua. 

linpaet of smooth apheiaso 


CO 
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AI*rtKDIX^i; 


(6$ IfUfid Dy'namiea-^ 

l>'Alenit>ert’8 Principle. RetJaction o( the effective forcen of a riffid body 
to a Hingle inflective force and a aingle effective oonple at a fixed 
point or at the centre of mafut. 

FkjuationH of muti<»a of a ri^^ld iKHly moving t>*^railet to a fixed plane. 

Motion of the centre of maHH. Principlea of energy atai of linear and angaiar 
momentum. 

Motion of a rigid body about u fixed axis; the coroponnd pendnliim. 

Free motion of a rigul i)ody puraiiel to a fixed plane under given forces. 


VI (AJ, — Hydrottatiea and Aatroiumy. 


(a) hydroHtaticH — 

Nature and general pi’o[M>rtieK of fluid presHiin*. 

Density and siK’>cific gmvity of a huuiogeiieous mixture. 

UelatiouH iM'twi^tui prcrtHiire, density and force. 

Tlirurti on a plane un^a; centre of prt'SHure. 

lieaultant prc‘HHtm> on an immcrsiHt soiid and on any immersiHl sarfH(*er 
luirtUMilurly in tiie euae of a homogi'iieotiM liqind iin<ier gravity. 
Conditions for tlie oquiiibiium and the Mtability of the eqnilii>rium of a 
floating fHMly. 

Hy<lro8tatie instrutnentH ; determination of specitic gmvity. 

PropertU'S of gases. 

(0) Astronomy — * 

Co-ooiinaU'H defining the position of a point mi the earth's surface, or 
on tlie celestial spliere. 

Piienoinena due to the earth’s diurnal rotation about its axis, and to Us 
anniial motion round the snn. 

liesci'iption ami use of asironoiuicnl in.strunients. Measunnnent of time. 
JKdcrininution of tlie right ascension and deeiination of a star, 
ilefmetion and paraliax. 

Form and dimensions of the earth's orbit. 

Determination «>f the first |M)in* of Aiies and of the obliquity of tlm 
wliptic 

PrtH’CHsion, nutation aiut ulH^rralion. 

Motion of the moon and planets; eclipses. 

Determination of terrestrial IfttHtude and lougitiule. 

Hhu)M' and sixe of the earth. 


f 

Vt ( BJ,—Pnre Omm^ryr 

Harmonic nuigea and pencils. An harmonic ratios. 

Prcqicrtios of triangles and quadrilaterala. « 

Properties of circles; cchwsI circles; orthogonal ffirelest centres oC 
similltadc. 

Inverstoii. 



4M<^f>sirDtx I. mswm or iitudy : hathriiaticii. ffWl 

Oentitii. iimratlel and ortHofMUMt {irojeetion. 

«'pK>pertieA of Conic Moctiona. 

Beciprocation. 

Homography and involution. 

Stadenta will take either VIA or VJB, but not both theae eoumea. 

Tfiere will be aix papers of thrtH} hnnni each. A anveutU paiier wilt bo aet 
containing problems of cousidemble dlfflcnliy ; it will merely serve to osalst. In the 
detonnination of the clAaS4« and of the relative places of atadonts. 


MUt. and 11 . 80 . 

# 

Maed MatJumaticr. 


Ot'dinary Suft/fctn — 

Analytical Statics, iiictnding theory of Attractions and Potential. 


Byuainica of a particle. 
BigitI <lynaroic8. 
Hydnisiatics. 

H yd rod 3 Mian) i«w. 
Spherical astronomy. 

Special Subjects — 

Elasticity. 

A<lvance<l dyimiiiics. 
AdvniK.'cd astrnnoiny. 
Hcmt. 


Light. 

Sound. 

Electricity and magnetism. 
Advunce<1 liydrodynamics. 


Pure Malhnnatice, 


Ordifiary Subjects-^ 

Higher uigebiu : plane and spherical trigonometry. 

Theory of equations ami algebra of quanticH. 

Plane analytical geometry. 

Analytical geometry of surfaces and curves. 

ISifereiitial calcnlns; integral calcnlus; mlculus of variations. 
Diflerential eqimtions. 

Special Subfecte-— ”» 

Theory of functions (of real variables! of a complex variable). 
Theoiy of groups (of dnite order: continuous). 

Theory of numbers. 

, i: Pro^eettve geometty. 

Theory of invarianta. 

Vector aualysfii and quatemioiia. 

%torieal^ lmmitmics a^ hannoak^ anatysis. 

IMibrrntial geometry. 


c c Sf 
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COUB8K8 OF «TITDr : CRRMISTKY. 


▲PFvimix 1 . 


Citndidatea Rbould tuko all the ordinary Mabiecte and one special sabjcctt TliOaie 
may be six impors in the ordinary sabjects and imi in the siiecial siHbJectL chosen, 
each of ilie eifflit iiapers having the same value. 

An extra pa()er should Im) set containinff problems of an advanced charaefceft 
it will merely servo to assist in the determinatUui of the classes and relative 
places of the students. 


X. CHEMISTRY. 

I.A. aiul l.8o. 

A (‘oitrse similar t<» that |)rc‘surit)ed by the (Jiiiversity ol Cidouttu. 


B.A. Md B.8e. Bubsidlnry. 

Ttteorctical . — CluMnlsIry of the more iniimrtant elemontH and tlieir most familiar 
compounds, and the tdeinentM of physical chemistry. 

PtacUeal , — Qualitative and simple quantitative analysm and preixirations (con- 
fliuHl to inorimnic cliemistry). 


B.Bo. Pplnolpnl. 

< 

Theoratiml . — .V ^enenil knowleiljjre of orinuiic ciiiMnistry 

Practical . — Tlie detection of simple orijaiuc ^‘ompouiids, ;ind e.isy organic priqiar- 
ations; alsii 

(for noii'iiUHlical students) (pmiititative analysis to a som<*whut higher stage 
than for tlie sitlisidiary coiirHi' ; 

(for medical students) tlie ilotoction of sulHtaiu’es of im|K>rtancc in medicine, 
preoiHied t>v such a eoitrse of qualitative inorganic analysis as to fit them for 
this. 


B.Se. Honours. 

Theoretical >«^HUiitdates will he n^quired to show a general acqoaluUuioe with 
the lliree main divisions of the subject, vi*.— 

Si 

Inorganic chemistry. | Oiganio chemistry. { Physical chemistry* 

and also to have some knowledge of the history of chemistry. 

Practical.— ‘TUo subjects speeiAed for the aahsidiary and prinetpal Bus eodvaMS 
trcHtetl more fully, and the qualitative anatyslsct (fiiapte otganfo^ alretaies ftOl| 
qnaniitativQ analysis of Inprganio mikunda. 



IPPSKiNX 1. 


.C0lTlt8K« OF FTU1>Y : FHTBICII, 


M 


M.8o. 

T^e gabjectM of exomiiiAlion will bo-^ 

1 , Inoi^^ic cbeniMryv | S. Organio oWntiatry. j H, Physical obemistry. 

The stfident will niulergo an advauced oouFse of instmcUon in each branch, bat 
shoald apeclalizc in one of them. The examination ahonhl ooiiHlst of six theoretical 
pnpem and Mix periods of practical work. There will Ik« one general paper and 
one special ]wt>er in each subject, and a student will be required to take the 
three general paia^rs and one si>ecinl ptiia^r. 

Seumrch. — 8 tadeuls sb<iu 1 d be allowed to offer, with the coiiHimt' of their pro- 
fessor, a pie«* of ix'searcii, the nature of whicli mupt bo iudicattnl mid approved 
at the cominenccuicnt of the course. The research must lie carriwl on in the 
University Lalioratory under the contrr»l of the professors. 

Btndonts offering a piece of resmrtdi may tw excnswl the H)MHdal pai>er and 
one of the genenit iwiH’trs. 


XI. PHYSIOS. 
I.A. aiNl I.So. 


1 . General profierfiee of nuttier — 

Units anti diiuensiuns. Klcincntury hydrostatics. 

Ellemeiitary itleas of kinematics, ; (ttnierai pfoia’rtios of mutter, 
dynaiiiics and statics. ; 


2 . Heat-- 

The iw<i ideas, lieat and tcinpemtnn*. 

Kffccts prisluced by heat. 

CaiorinacMry. 

Oonductioii, rmliation, convection. 

3 . Sot^nd — 

Nature, prrxlitotion and propit|(atlou of sound. 
Reflection, refraction. 

Vibrations of strings and air cotnmus. 

4 . Light-^ , 

Propagation of light. 

J^flectiou, refraction at plane and spherical snrfaces. 
Photometry. 

opUoai inatranieitta. 



m 


corBSBs j>r titiDv : pbtsk»i. 


APMlmiX I. 


Electririt!/ and Magnetittm — 

Liuofl of force l)etween electric > cltarBect. Indactiou. Potentials. BleOtiio 
machines. 

Production of current. Primary cells. Bffeets of cnrreuts. 

Elementary quantitative applications of Ohm’s Law. 

ProiK^rties of muprnetH. Magnetic induction. Terrestrial magnetism. 
Plienomenu of elect romui^netism unii eiiM;trn^ynamics. 

/’rr/cftca^<-'ilIuHtmtion8 of the theoretical syllabus. 


B.A. and B.8o. Subsidiary. 

The HUhiects of the Intermediate tieated in ftreuter detail, witli the addition 

of- 

1 . Oetutral PhysicH-r- 

Hiniple Hurtnonlc motion. 

Rotation of a riffid Inxly about an axis. 

Potential. 

Gravitation. 

Elasticity. 

Hurtace tension. 

Viscosity. 

2. Heat-- 

Himple applicutliniH to Meteorology, esiH^ciully in relation to Indian 
Meteorrdogy. 

a. Light— 

fiSlemeiitary Pliysical Optics. 

4. Sound— 

Musical .scales. 

5. Electricity and Maynctinm — •+ 

Thermo-electricity. 

Conduction of electricity through liquids and gases. 

^fWtiecU Course. 

Pundauumtal proc'eases involved in physical nistwHuremeats. 

Experiments illustrative of ftinenmtlcai qpd dy n a mic a l piinciplca. 

Measurement of Young^s modnlns and timfit rigidity. ' * 

Measanmciit of snrtaoft teaaloa. 



Af*raKDlX ju 


COOWB0 OF «TUI>Y : FtTYFIfF. 


m 


JSTmI " 

Tbormotnetiy^ iuclndinff tUe air Uieraiometer. 

Bap&noiona of solids and. liquids. 

' Calorimetry. 

Latent heat of ice and total heat of steam. 

Vapour, 

Density. 

Hygrometry. 

' MuuHuremtMits connected with mirrors, prisms, lenses and nimple lens 
systems. ^ “ 

Photometry. 

Adjustment nnd use of the sitectroiiieter. 

Sound — 

Meusurements of the velmdty of souncl. 

Mensurement of fre<|uenoy and wavivlenjfth in strings and air columns. 
KlectricHy and MagmtUm — 

Measunnnent of the nmi;netic olemonts by simple instrumentat methods. 
MeuMiircment of resistaiu^e, electromotive force oiid current. 


B.8e. PHnoipat. 

The 8ul>a»diury, wiih the arldition of — 

1 . General Physicn — 

The resoliiliott of complex WHve«inolions into 8.H.M. 

Elements* of Kigid Dymiinics with Hfiecial reference to Physics. 

2. Heal-- 

Elementary Thermodynamics. 

3. tAght— 

Thick lenses. Abermtion. 

Sfiectroseopy. ' 

*4. MUctHettg and Magmtiamr-^ 

Bten&tary HeataMMSt of modeurti electrioai theory. 

Ifacttetio pcftenlfad, Hysiwiicate. 
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CoUBREii oy 0TUOT : PHYBICA. 


APPimofX 4 ,. 


Practical Course* 

The B. 8 (% BabHidiary, with the addition of-> « 

General Physics — 

Variation in surface tension with temperature. 

Viscosity of liquids. 

s 

heat — 

Conductivity. 

Determination of the mochanicHl equivalent of heat. 

Aliflolnte expansion of a liquid. 

Rxpansion of solids, liquids and gases more Hconrately determined. 
Bxperimunts on nKliution. 

Lights 

More accuruto determination of refractive index and of wave-length. 
Examination of the proiierties of plane and oircnlarly polarised light. 

fiound — 

The Buhsidiary course treated more accumtely or by other methods. 
Kleetricity and Magnetism — 

Measiireinont of magnetic induction by dilTerent methods. 

Construction and adjustment of a reslMtuncc coil. 

ToiniMMutni'e, variation of resistance. 

Meaisu 1*0100(11 of the electromotive force of thorino-olectric couples. 

Measurement of tlie mcidianical equivalent of heat by the electrical 
metlnsl. 

Simple tests on the elllciency of a motor. 


B.So. Henoups. 


The subjects t>f the Hass coarse trtnited more fully and in greater detail. I,n 
this course a grt'ater demand will be «uuie upon the mathematical l^owledge of 
the student. 


Practical Cottrse. 

Glass-blowing and the general pitKies»»s of the phyaleal labomtoiy, indading a 
short <xmrse of workshop practice in tim making cd simple physical Instramenin. 
The practical course lor the principal fi^., wlth*‘the aadition of*-* 

General P/ip«fdi.>-The ai^ariite iletmmiiBation of TmttpoimtiftPiS: 

variation of visoostty { oafilinatiOB of tubes. - 



4ri‘Ksmx i. 


QuVWf* I’lP STffUY ; Z<H>I/>OY 
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>»> 

Liffht,’^Horc> a<lviiuml interference nieasuremeutH. ^ , 

ISxperimeut» on thick lens ayatemi*. 

More udvancod Hiwtrom'opy. 

fiound. — Quftntitative tncMKnrf'nientiii on houiuIb involving nolea of high (ti 
qnency. 

Magneti»m and Electricity. — Coinimrison of Belt and luutiml inductance. 
Mciuureiuent of field Ktreiiglh. 

« Kleinentary experiments on tho Ionization of liquids and gases. 

Construction of a Clarke cell. 

KxepciKcs in the practice of photography. 


M.80. 


Students siiould he rcquiivd to s}MH'iali7.c in two of the uiidcrtucntioiicd 

subjects ; — 

1. (JentnnI physics and sound. .'i. Heat. 

2. Light. * 4. Klc<‘tric|ly and Magnetism. 

Thciv slum hi la* four th»‘oitUical )Kt|M'rs — two in each of the s)K.*ciaI subjects 
ollcrctl. 

The j»r.iciical examination should consist 4*f six |H'ri(Mls of six hours or more 
In tlic first lour days there will Ik* h pra<*lic4il t>xjiminutiou in the special subjects, 
while ill the last * two days a piece of work will be set in some bmncii of 
pliysics as a test of the stmlciit’s powers of physical manipulation. 

.--Students should Ik* allowed, with tin eonscnl of tin' senior 
professors, to ofh'r a piece <if resenreb In ‘'ome liranch of pbysles in lieu <»f one of 
the s]K*eiul subjeefs. They must announec tlieir intention to do this and the 
•subject of their ivwareli at tin* ctmiineiieenient of tlie course. 


XII. ZOOLOGY. 

* 

l.8o. (M«dieal Students). 

Zoology and its relation to lmHli(rin<^ 

Tins nature of living matter. Animal ami plant contrasted. 'rin> cell, its 

structure nitd function. Cell division. 

An elementary ktiowledgi*. of Protozoa, Citsicntrimla, Anncliila. Artliropoda, 

lloltusca, ^traebia and Maniinulin. « 

An elementary kiiowletige of the following;— 

( 1 ) Protozoa associated with disease iu nuut. with s)H*ciul r(*ference to 

eutanuetm. tryjaiiiosoinea aud malarial iMirasiles. 

** (in Fiat worms and ronud worms laintsiUc iu man. 

(3) Blotsl^ucking Afthroi>fsla : the stmeturt^ of the mouth*}>arts and pr»ils*bl« 
mode* of transference of parasites in the flea, the bed bug, the 

mosquito and the tick. 

D 1> 
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CAOMBS OP 8Tn»Y : S5(M>LOflY. 


APPEKDiX 1. 


Tilt* elemuntiiiy embryolojfy of the chick ami of a mammaL 
A brief outline of mmlern theon<*M of ©volution. 

[TypcH to Ik* Htndied in detail : amoiba, monocyatig,. liydra, earthworm, 
palffimon, unio, aclmtiiiu, Imfo, gninea-pig.] 

'I’lio iiHc of tilt* inicroacope. 


B.A. and Subsidiary B.So. 

'I'lie Oaleiitta UniverHily Pie Mini nary M.Ji. revised syllabus, somewhat amplified. 


Prinoipal B.So. 


The previoiiH eouine, fuither anipiiflud. 

A clear knowledge of the phyla of the animal kingilom, their morphology, 
comparative anatomy and development. 

The geographical distribution of animals with siM*eial refeivnce to vertebrates. 

[Types in addition to those in the previous course: spoiigilla, asteroid, 
tromaUKle, leech, mosquito, tunicate, aniphio.\U8 and pigeon.] 


Honours B.So. 

The sy stomal i<! /.oology, morphology, eoiupai-.ilive anatomy ami development of 
the invertebrate ami vertebrate groups. 

A knowledge of the general principles of embryology. 

'riie geograi*hieal. bathymetrical and geological distribution of animals. 

'I'he principles of the theory of evolution. 

[The following types in addition to those in the C?ulcult.a Preliminary M.B. 
Hyllabus : — spongilla. a compound hytiroid. an astei-ohl, an ecliinoid, a treinatodc, 
a nematmle. a cesl^Mle. a leech, a scorpion, a mt>s<iuito, ampullaria, a cephaloiHxl, 
a tunicate, amphio.vus. both bony aitd caililaginous fish, a pigimn.] 

\ thor«»ngh knowledge of inicrosoopie techniiiue. 


M.So. 


Students shotthl devote most of their time to practical work in the lalmratory 
ami in the field under the su|a*rviHioii of the professor. They should lie allowed 
to spend a portion of the time, say three months, in study at some recognised 
iustitiitioii, such as the Indian Mutkmm or the Besearch Institute at Pusa. 
8iH*claU/-at!on along particular lines should lie ©iicdn'roged. Short courses of 
auvanceil lectiirt'S may Is* given on (1) subjects of general biological interest: 
variation, heredity and evolution, cytologj’. adaptation, colour , and mimicry, or 
other snblects at* the discretion of the professor, and (2) particular groups of 
animals. 



APMSNOIX I. 


iHtrUdKlII OK HTCOY : nOTANY. 
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Duriiiior the laMt ^'ejir tliu profexHor shoaUI miulro atadenu to carry oQt apacial 

S icoea uf advanced practiiuil work, the reaalts of which may count to waida the 
[.So. degree. At the exatuiuutions etuiayM only ahould be aut and due atlowanoe 
ahould hie made for any original work and ft»r practical efficiency in the 
laboratory. 


XIII. BOTANY. 
l.8o. (Madloal Studants). 

1.* The main ivHciiihlunccM and <liirereueeM ladween ]>tautH ami aiiimnlH — brief 
account of tlie struct arc ajid lifc>hintory of MolecUal typcH «if unicclinhir planla and 
in stilt less detail. >>( the structure and lifediistory of Kulecied lypea of initlticellU' 
lar plants t » illiiHtmte alterimtion of generations. 

5J. Moi'phohfftf . — lleneiiil aceotint of the stnieture of mcIccUhI types fr«nn the 
Thailojdiyta, Hryophyta ami IMeridophyia. A more doUdled lUH’ount of the morpho* 
logy of IMianerogaius aetamiing to organs. 

* 8. ClaKsiJiratiou. — tJeiiend account of the classillcalhui of Phanerogtuns — speides-— 
hybrids — genera — families— <mlerH — uomenciattm' — uimles of deserihiiig plauis — a iimro 
dotuihHi account of a few stdccltHl natiinil families to iilnstralo the larger divisions 
of eliiMsi Heat ion. 

I. Vegetahle anatomy. — The cell— <?ell wall — i'ell coiitenia — furnuitioii of now 
cells — tissues, their kinds ami origin — inicreHcopie striicUire of scdectial 1’haiiophyta 
and Hryophyta ami of the various organs of the higher plaula. 

5. Kitm'ttmtary plant phy 9 UUogy.-~-\\\\inlra.UH\ by simple cxiwriiuouts. 

Practical cource — 

l>isstH;iioii of llow> rs jiivoiving tlie list* of a pocket lens, needles and a 
IHMiknife. 

Examination of the morphology of selrnTtMl jihints which should lllustrato 
at the same lime diff<Mvnt natiind famtlbts of economic imjxu'tancc. 

tx'vcral tlehl excursions, if poHsible. 

Microscopical exatuinatiou of ciiief plant tissues. 


B.A. and Snbaldiary B.8o. 


1. Oetieral morphology.-- Invlutimif a study of the Jife*hisiury of stdectod plants 
to illustrate the gradual uiieent in complexity of structuru and reproductive cycle 
troin the Thallophyta to the Hpermaphyta. 

2. HiatoUtgy . — Structure and development of cells; furiuation of tissues; various 
types and systems of tissue; structure ared development of the vaHous organs and 
members of the plant IxsJy. 

3. Vegetable phyeiotogy ^ — ^Tbe chemical elements of plants. Mmie of us<a.(rtuinirig 
eompoeition. Physiological cbumiflcatioo ol tiasnes. Food of plants. Elalsinitiou oi 
Mra fo^. Movements of the sap. Food of epiphytic, saprophytic, parasitic atul 

i> p 2 
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Al’FKNUIX I. 
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ciirniuorous plants. Huspinitiun of piantB. Conditions for nutrition, ffrowth, and 
ropr(Miiiction. PlKMioiuona of growth. Tomptoiituro and liftht in relation to plaint 
life. MovementH in pluutH. Modes of repiYMliiction. 

I. Prineipitts of elassiticution as iiiustmtcd by eoininon plants. Ontiines of any 
modern system of elassitication. 

PratiU’citl cotirne — 

1. Identifieation of plants. 

2. Mieroeliemleal reaelion of cell conU'iits ami eelliiloae and its modificatiomi. 

Mieniseopitral e.vamimition of various plant tissues. 

.‘1. Fliysiolo^^ieal e.\ peri men ts on the functions of ehlorophyll. Tninspira- 
tions, respiration, Konnlnation of the seed, and inovenients of growth. 


Prinolpal B.8o. 

The Kulisidiary course ami in addition — 

1. tleneml nntrpholopy of — 

(ft) Phanerogams, inetudina a study of the foilowinj; subjects in detail 
branch systems; phytlota.Kis : ori^fin <jf members. 

(6) (hypto^ams. 

tieneritl nn»rpholoK.v should be studieci with rcferem’c to leeoloftieal. 
principles. 

% 

2. Jlisfotnu !/. — Cel I -contents and their inicroeli(*mieal reactions. \ detailed study 
of the structure and d<!velopment of cells and tissues. 

.’I. A more detailed stiuly of vendable physiolo>j:y. 

1. The study of the life-history of the principal types of Tliallophyta, 
Hryophytn. PterUlopliyta ami Sp<*rmaphyt«. 

* .*). The priueiples of eluH.sillcation as illiistmted by common plants; outlines 
of the chief nuHlern syst<>ms of elussith^uUon. 

(). A knowledm* of the systematic is>sition, morphological chariicters. use and 
eitllivaiion of some of the more important economic plants (rice and other cen'uls. 
i)ulst>s. v«f*4'tables, fruit-tiws, snm»r-i»rtKlucinfr plants, tea. the fnn-imiui. the laimlsio, 
a few important timlaM* trees, imiigo, jute, cotton). 

7. Distribution of plants, llrief sketch of the influences that rei^late the 
pivsent distribution of plants. 

/VidiWif course— 

1. The inakintt. staininK. and description of microscopical setclions of 

plAnts. 

2. fdentiflcatiun (d plants. 

.*t. Dmwinipi of ilissectlons of flowers and of microiU'opk'al sections. 

■I. JPliysiolofticai experiments — 

Experiments on the fnuetlous of chhfirophyll, its fonnatioii and 
decomposition : ex|>ertments on tire relation between starch 
fitrmution and external conditions ; the iiiflnence of external cbodi« 
tious on transpimtion.:; experiments on respiration ; inovenients 
of itrowth : ftermlnation experiments.. 
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Honours Bi«8o. 

The amue »w the priuei|ml Pass course tmited iiuu’O fully, wlih the following 
mltli lions : — 

(a) A more extenaivu knowledge of the churaeterizidion uud cliiHsifleaUon of 
tiamie systems from the physiological point of view. 

(h) Kx]ierimeats on (he food of plants: organic fotHhatuiTs : mytHtrrhixa in 
relation to huinns: exiMO'imenta with sitccharomyces, parasitic fungi ami 
nitrogen Ikicterin. EiX(H*rimcnts on osiuoHis and plnsinolysis. The 
process of ix'pair of damages sulfensl by I Issues. The decay of 
plants; piitrtdaclitn) Uicteria. Ferments. 

<c) Historical botany: a short sketch of the occurixmee of plants in former 
geohtgiixil is^rhsis. A few* of the mow im|>ortant tyiH» ^fossils of the 
Hengal eoaUtlelds. •*' ' 

(d) Botanical (l*>ology inniletl with s|H*clal rtdonmee to Ii.iliuri conditions. 

(«) Geographical Botany, with special refenmoe to Indian Horn. 

(/) General biologicjil * princlplc.s ; theory of evolution, heredity, variation, 
Mendel ism. 

Practical course — 

« 

1. ('oilection and preservation of sjHHdmens, e.vercis<^H in the disstsdion and 

’ identitieation of dried plants, identi Heat inn of spi^cics isdonging to the 

more diflienlt orders («.//., (Itnbcllifera*. Amarantaeeie, Owhlchicew.*, 
A rvidaexm*. ( I ram i naeeje). 

2. .Microstxipiail examination and a more detailed pnictieal study of any 

genus out of the hdlowing groups 

I. — Alga*. j III. — Bryophyta. 

II.— Fungi. I IV. — Plendophyla, 

,'{. Mow advaiKxsl iiiHU>logi(*Hl techni(|nc. and the use of mici'oMru|*ieal appii* 
ant'CH and pliysiologieal instruments. 


HII.So. 


The student shonhl earry his genenil studies to a inons advanctsl stage ami 
siioiild also make a special slmly of one or other branchcH of 'he subjetd. Home 
courses of lectiir<>H sliouhl Is: given on udvanctHl subjects, ami the gmtfer portion 
of the stmleni’s time will Im’i sisuit in the laboratory wher** the professor will 
require him to carry tint praclicul work of an adv.inewl character. 


XIV. PHYSIOLOGY. 

s 

SubsMIary B.Se. 

< 1. Chemical cum|SMition of the animal body. 

Chemistry of fotsl, blood, lymph and urine. 

3. Phenomena of muscular ctmtractioo. 

4. Oeneml nntrition. including circulation of the hlo<sl and lymph, respiration 

and the pnicess of digestion, alHorptioii, secretion ami excretion. 
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OOniWlCKi OF HTt*I>Y : I'HYMOLOOY. 


APPCNDIl T 


5. ^'’nMliir'tuMi :iim 1 regnlutioii of aiiiiiiul liuut. 

6. Dietetic’H. 

7. HtriicUiiv jind phyxiolo^jy of tin* mo’vous svMtein. 

H. Tlio iiieolmniHiit of voice und si>t>e(di. 

!f. The ortfiiiiK of HoriHe, their Htructnrc und fiinctiojiK. 

Practical course — 

1. Practical exerciw* on the eliemiHtry of ta-ofeinK, carbo hydra ten. food-attttffii 

and tli<‘ prtHitietH of tiieir di^cHiion*. hlocxi. bile and urine. 

2. Preparution and e.xumination under tlie iniHcroRcope of the chief tisttneu 

and orf^atiH of the body. 

H. Practical iiiHtruction in the uae of the more common {thysioloftical 
inMM'unicntrt. and tin* ('niphie inetlnalK of performing; aimple exiwri- 
uieiitH on the fiinctioiii^ of miiHcle. nerve and heart. 


Ppinolpal B.8o. 


The MubHidiary eourae and in addition — 

I . (’ht'Htioal phi/sioloffif — 

I’ltimaie und in'oxiiuate principlea of the ImmIv. 

(dn'iniHlry of proteina, carladiydrateM, fats, lipoids and minerals found 
in the body iind foml. 


2 . lliatiditffy — 

Mi(M'os(ro|iic«d appearaiiK'e of blootl. lymph and milk. 

IliHtoiofjy and development of the celt. 

Si'jfinentatioti of oviini and formatioti of tn’rminal membntnea. 
Minute structure of the various oi>;an.s and Umhuch of the body. 


.‘t Omernl physiology — 

PrtiportieH ami fteneral physioloj;y of contr:ictile tissues. 

Funelions ami ueuersil pltyslolo>»v of nerve-cell ami nerve-fibres. 
(Ureulatiou of the bhsMl ami lymph. 

Hespirat ion. 

Pro(*e.sses involved in difjrestion and absorption of foml. 

Internal m'cretion. 

KxeroMon by khlueys. skin, Imijrs and liver. 

Pi'mlnetion timl regulation of animal lieat. 

Principles of metabolism ami iKilanee of iintrition. 

Dietetics. 

Mechanism of locouudion, voice and S|Hjech. 

Pitysioloify t>f the ceuind nervous .system und the antonoiuic gyetem. 
Physiolojty of the orfptns (tf stnise. 

Repnalnctlon. 


Practical 




4- 


1. Chemistry ot proteins, carlK>hydnttos. fats, li|>ohls, milk, blotsl, digeative 
juices and urine with Sfieeiul n^forence to eliiiiciti work. 

3. Histologirnl inethrMls and the raiuntc anatoipy of the various organs 
ami tissues of the liody. 

3. Tlie use of tin|H)rtant physiologicai instruments, and the methods of 
physical investigations on the funcMoiui of various organs and 
tissues as embodied in a number of experiments to be specified 
from time to time. 
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Honours •.So. 

The Hoiioai'K course will include the sume subJtH^ts us iilie prinoipul course 

treuted inoiv fullv. 

V 

>3^ 


Prattienl eourte — 

The saitie as |trtit(*i|>itl Pass coiirst* with the tulditiou of the Jolhtwin^ s — 

1, A iiiort* advuiiml course of hi«»-oheinistry and physioiofrical npplicutiou 

of t>hysiml chemistry. 

2. Moiv advanced histolop:i<'al UM’hniqiie and a detaihsl knowltnlite of 

tilt* minute structure of tin* brain and the ortfittis of siimHe. 

.‘1. \ numis*r of adtiitional ex|M‘rimonts to Itc Ht>eci(led front tirne to time. 


M.8o. 


A« under Botany. 


XV. DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HYGIENE. 

[roe Womon.] 

Junior Course. 


A ,—h ygu'ne — 

(1) EiKlite<*n lectures on the Iwsly — 

(rtl Structure (»f the liofly. Imiie iiinl inuscie, eU 
(h) Blood iind ciitaihitioii 
{c) Bespinitioii ... ... , 

id) The nrt^uns. tiieir sirticlnre and futerlions 
{e) DiKeslion 
{/) Excn‘t.ioii 

(g) Teinia!raturc 

(h) Bruin and nerves 

(t) Infectionn and tnicroK>rgaiii«mK 
(j) Defences of the body 


.'1 lectim?s, 
1 lecture. 

^ 4’ 

leciurcs. 

'A 

1 lecture, 

1 » 

2 lectun'N. 
2 

2 
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(Si) Six lecture.^ on iierHonal hygiene — 

(a) Foml, its function, varieties, prepnnttioii, etc. 

(//) (icneral liygieiie of a student's life, fresh air, exercise, sleep, etc. 
ic) Care of the skin, hair, eyes, mouth, teeth, etc. 

((h Clothing. ^ 

(e) Common disturhances of health to which girls nix’! liable, and their 
prevention. 

if) Hygiene n1 the mind, habit foriniition. etc. 

(3) Tlire«‘ li'cluiX'S on tin* hygiene of the house, ami its surroundings — siinita- 
tion, air, water, building, space, site, disposal of ivfnse, etc. 

(4) Six Icctnix'H on sick nursing in the family — 

♦ (a) The sick room. 

The nil rsc. 

(/‘I Details of niii’sing. 

((f) (^uiunon ailments, their i»revention and their treatment. 

(c) .Vccidents and emergemdes. 

( /) Serious illnesses. 

(.*») Six lectures on the hygiene of ihildren — 

(f/) The baby, its feeding, bathing, clothinu i>nd general management. 

(/») The little child, its feeding, eli*. 

(_c) The fdder child, its general »'ari-. 

(</) Tin* baby in illness. 
f (') Tlie little <*hiUl in illne.ss. 

(/) The older child in Illness, , 

All the.s<* ha-tnres should be made as pra'‘lieul as po.Nsible and illustrated wltii 
diagrams. pictnre.s, iniMlels, t‘ic. 


//. — ikuneslic Kcuuomf / — 


(1) Twelve lectures on elementary seieiu*.* with sjiecial 


reference to domestic 


economy. 

(2) Twelve practieul iesHons on the preparation and the cooking of Indian food, 
the aetnai work lieing done by the students. 

(3) Kighteen pnu'tlcal lessons on Ktiro|)ean vegetarian rookery. This coarse 
should coinpri.se l)i*ead-maklng, soups, eiit'n'e.s. pudding.s, cukes, jellies, eggs, etc. 

(.4) Twelve practical les.sons on European non- vegetarian cooking; flsli, meat, 
eggs. etc. 

Indian stiiderfts might take <*onrsea (2) and (II), and Anglo-Indhins courses (8) 
and (4>. ,\t least one morning in the week should be devoted to ctKtking, etc. 
Two kitchens might be i>rovided for Uj© use of the .students — an Indian one 
with eoiuptete Indian e.ooking onttit. and a Europoitn one with a simple cooking 
stove of Rnroiwan eonstrnctlon and the uecetusarx' ntensj^ If iKissible a gas or oil 
stove might Im used. All the cleaning .uid pniimnition of the vcgcit^tes, etc«, 
should be done l>y the students. 

(.")) Practiral tnnfmcHon in mae/wft*«g.— The prices and quality of the articleM ol 
diet shouUl Ik* studieil, ’ 
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(6) HawtehoM occouttiA . — Pnictiml inilioii Mbontd bsi givtMi in thin subloct. •Etwsli 
Etudeut should bo taught to koop an aeoitnnt of U»*r own oxinnidituro unu r«H|airod 
to. do so. The accounts of the hostel might l)e undertaken, under sufjervlsion, by 
the students in turn. 

(7) Laundry tvork. — A small laundry for the use of the studouta should Im 
provided, and they Hhonld Iw taught tlie liner work of washing, sttirtdiing and 
ironing. 

The students ahouhl he taught (hut not as jwirt of the University i^nrso) 

E metical house-keeping by giving fhem a i>art in the domestic management of the 
ostel. 

Marks should he given for each practictil class, and In the granting of certlfiailes 
a high standaid in |>ractical work should Iw exaettnl. 


Senior Course. 

(1) Elemenhiry natuml sciema^ with sitecial reference to domestic economy, in 
continuation of the junior course, and more atlvancwl pnictical work. 

(2) Child study — 

(a) IMiysical developinenl of tiie ciiild and tlie care of the child in health 
and sickness. 

(h) The mental and moral development of the child : its instincts and 
liahit.s: forms of expression: ciiameteristics of tho normal and 
ahnormal child. 

(c) The education of young children. 


XVI. ISLAMIC STUDIES. 


Medreeeli or Sohool Coureo. 


The 8ul>-Comniittee reconimeiwl the following scheme of work i- 




IIOUM PKK VVkKK. 

Vll. VIII. IX. X. 


Language and Literature 
KaUm 

Elementary Eiqh ... 
Logic 


H 11 10 10 

..2 2 

3 2 2 

..2 2 


Total 


14 14 Id 16 


KK 
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VOUUUKB OF KTPI>y ; JHLAUIC STLDIE8. 


AI‘l'KKI*t!& 1, 


'IMiey connider that the followiuiii; statement represents u suitable course of 
studies for the four years: — 

(1) Lanouaoe— 

(J ra mtnar — > Ma I itid i>u !• A ra bia ii . 

CompostYton—DaraJAt-ul-Inshtt. Parts 1 au«l II. 

(2) Literatukk— 

Prose — Stdeet itius from — 

1 . 1 kh waii-UH-.Safu. 

2. Kalila wu Daiiinu. 

3. Alf l^ulah. 

I. u/.-/ahab, by Isfalnini. 

it. Adab-iid-Dunya wudin. 

(!. Siili'isil ul QirA‘ati (Parts I — IV). 

7. AtrTarliiyat wal Ad&b Uriii'Hhai^iah (the wliole). 

E. A1 Fakhrt. 

h. Ayyiilui-l-walad, «»f (ihuzali. 

The stdeetion should always include some hi.storical reading'. 

Poetrn— 

1. lAmiah of TuKhrdi. 

2. Easy selectiotts from L)i Witii Hassau liui Tltabit and Dtwin 
Ald-l‘Ati\hiya. 

'the l)ooks .should l>e so siuditsl as to lOriu a eoui'st* of propfressive 
diflietiliy. 


(3) PlQU— 

Classes VIH ami /A’— MultaqabAldiur (.Ibadat portion). 
Class -V’— Sirut ul .Musia(|(m, l>y Shaikh Zayydtl (Oaiio). 


(1) lassie— 

bubilbui-lshAnii, by Imuni Ksi/.i. 


(5) K.\i.am— 

Class /A— Al Fi«|h ul Akiwr. 

ClasH^ A' — ‘AqiUd, by Shah Wall ITiiuh. 


tluniop C#ours«. 


(I) Lanouaok— 

Ithetorie — 

llni-al’AdaUi Part I, Insha portion* by Projfeasor Cheikho ^^yrout). 



APPEKDIX 1. 


of atruv : mijuiK’ FTrniKt*. 


(S) Literature— S etectioiiH rrom— 

Pro$e — (1) Mm|iiinilt ux Z)iui»kl)Hliari. 

( i ; Btuli uxxa inAn-a UHnniiulHii i . 

Kliiitah un*N:ibi wna Biili&buh. 

(4) 8HlAsiI-nl<Qin\’>Ut (Purit* V hu«1 VI). 

Pitfitrjf — 

(1) Diwi'ut Ab(*l>‘Al&hiyu. 

(:2) Qaauliit ill Htinlab (\vlio)«). 

<.H) Qa'^iilat ill Vanixilaq on linniii Zain iii*‘Abi<l(ii 

(3) DlKlYAT— 

Kut'dn — Ton parts, 

Tafidr — Haixilvi. four |wrli* (not fi'om llio iK'tfiiiniiif;}. 

Faiixiil'Kubtr. by Kliuli Wall IJIliili. 

Hruli)t — M iifliiu(l<i-l hi nil i . 

Fiqh — 

(i) Mittta(|a ai'Ablitir (Mirumalut). 

('2) SInijiah. 

I '.«»?/ — KhultiHat-iil'l'Kltl. 

Knlfhn — Mmiliiii-iui*J>in, l»y liuaiii Iftixl. 

(i) IsL.\Ml(' Hihtouy — A (Tonoral oiitliii*' of lalaiiilc Ifiatory, and, In (;ivatcr 
dfiail, tlu* lives of the Fropb'-r and the fli-Ri four Oaliphs, as in 
Shut llni Saynl iin-XdH and TalMopit Ibii Sa*d. An olonunhary knowlodffo 
of ;lu* yoofjrapliy «*( tin* siibpvl. 


B.I. 


(1) LAXtUTACif;— 

Ithetoric — I hi lu i I n I* I * jaz, 

ProHfuiy — ‘Artix us Sakkuki. 

(2) Literati' RE — S elertioiiK from — 

(at PruM — 

(1) Ma<|iiina( iii-llaHri (ton Muqtiiuut). 

(2) Nahj til-liDl&Rlinh. 

(.1i Kamil, by Al>HulMirnui. 

(4) Ktiiitab iiPArab (fnini Al ‘Iqd al>Farfd>. 

(b) Poetry^ 

(a) Haui&Kali. 

(ft) Aii^b*»fit«Ma*alUiq4t. 

(7) Dii^n nl Matatiabbi. 

(€) A gtineral outline of the Hiatfiry of Arabic Llteruturc. 


EE i 
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rOt7K(<eH OK KTiritY : IMLAMIC dTCniER. 


Al’l>KKDtX I. 


(3^ KouXn — T wenty {lurtH. 

(4 ) Takhir — lliiiz4vi, ten purtR (iiiriudiQg Baqurali). 

(5) KaIjXu — M iihuHHul, hy Iindui lidxi. 

(6; Uadih — 

(1; Tirmizi. 

(2) Kit&b iil-llujaj, by Iintiin Sftilminmatl. 

(3) Miiqiiddiirifit Ibu Halah. 

(7) Fiqu— 

(1; A1 Ark4ii ul-‘Arba’aii, by Buhni 1*0111111. 

( 2 } Hblt'iyuli (wloctioiiH from VohiuK* H). 

f 8 ) UHOi^Tuuztli. 

(9) History — T ho puri<Kl of the ()raayyi<i€*ii mui AbimHideH an illaHtmteti by tlie 
following work*! : — 

(1) Turlkli (Part II). 

( 2 ) Fiituh-ul-HuIdaii, by Iktlazuri. 

(3) Ma‘iirif, by Ibii Qutailiali. 

(4) Tiirlkh Ald-I-Fidu. 

A kiiowb'djft* of the #<eotfni|>hy ndatin^ to the aubjeet will lie expeeU'd. 


M.I. 


T. — LANOUAOE and UTKllATrilK— 

The HubjoelR will Ik* — 

(a) liiiiiKuafro hikI Coinitohitiun. 

(ft) Literatim*, ami 

(c) One of the following: — 

Philology. I History of Literature. 


LanguaKo— 

Rhetoric-^ 

(1) Far41d, hy Muitu M|^hiitud. 

(2) Aartir uLlkiMghah. by JurJAni. 

(3) Falaafut ul* IkilAghah. hy Dumit (Beyrout). 

41) TraiiHlation of AriNtotle’d Rhetoric, by Ibn Rnabd (Averroea). 

Literatun* — 

Pntse— 

(1) KitAl)*ut*Aghniii (Kannat-al«M(ui6ira‘*VVal*Ma8ani, Volume I) 

(Ik'vront). 

(2) Muwazana bayn AM JammAm xval Buhtnri.^ 

(3) Ma<{4m4l iiLHariri. 
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Pottry — • 

(4) Dlvt'Ait liuH it Quaitt. 

(5) DlwAti Zabair Ibu Ali( 8ttiiii4< 

(6) Diw4n nn'Nnbiglmh. 

(7) LuKumiit *Abl*l''Al4 at Ma'arrt. 

Pliilology — 

lucimiiitg a kiiowltHlgia of one of tho cognate languagea. 

History of Litertiture — 

(1) Khitab ush-ahiT wa»h-«hu‘ani, by II>n>i>(J|titttibii (Kd. i)o Ow'Jo). 

(2) Tarlkli-nl-AUab, by Qirw^ni. 

(3) TuHkli AtliU* il'liighat ib'Aniblab, by DiyiUi Bt^y fCalro). 

(I ) NjM|<i-uHli-Kliir’- waHb-Sliu*ar4. 

(5) NicliolsiurM History of Arabic lalcraturo. 


II.— Taphiii— 

(1) KasUsiidf. by ZamukliHliari. 

(2) At-Tafsir nl-Aiiiruidi. 

(3) Ma'iltiiii ut-Tan/.il. 

(4) At-Tafsir nl-Knb(r (up to the end of Part I). 

(*>; t'jax nl-(^nr4i), by Hti<|illdii(. 

((}) Aslaib un-Nuxdl, by WAhbll. 

(7) It(|dn, by HuyOti. 

• III. — Hadih — 

(1) Htikbari. 
t2) Muslim. 

(3) Aim ibtdd. 

(4) Nasti'i. 

(.’’0 Ibn MAjah, 

(tj) Muwatta IiiiAin MAlik. 

(7) Talidwi. 

(8) Muipuldiiiiat Path al-RArf. 

IV.— Fiqh axd 

(1) Hblayah (selected cliapters from Volumes HI and IV). 

(%) Fiqh Ibn Koabd (Averroca). 

(3) Al-A.s)ibAh wan-NasAir, by Ibn Nujalm (Cturo). 

(4) Al-MuqAba)At (comtairiAon between laws of Islam ami otiicr taws). 

(5) Collections of decisions of the Ckinrta of Kgypt. 

f7«tU— Kashf ul AsrAr (UstU ul-IBasdavi). 
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V.-^-KalAm and Philohopuy— 

(1) Fiisl iil-NfaquI and two other treitwen by Ibu Rashd (Ed. M. J. 
Mueller). 

{'i) Tiili^fut tiNFutd.si{ali, by lin^ni (liuizuli. 

(H) TuhiUut iit-Tuiihfut, l>y Ibii Runhi. 

(4; Hburli ul>MiiqH.Hid (Il&hiyat iKMliun). 

(5) A I Maduiilyat wal-lsldiit, by Bbaikit Muliainmud 'AIkUiIi (Cairo). 

((>) Hujjat IJiluh ul<iMU(rliali. by ShhitWali Ullah, and Hekniat-ul- 
Ulimq l)y Hbtiitcb Hhihabaddin. 

(7) A eluHMt(!al Aiiibie book lutaed on (he AriRtoteliaii Hyntetn of Philo- 
H<q>liy, p.g.s a work of Avicenna, Averroes. or Faml>i. 

(N) Hiatory of (Ireek philoaophy ; M{H;ciul .sIivhs t>einK laid on the Plato- 
nic, Aristotelian, and neo-Plnloni(‘ syateni.H. 

T. Do Hours’ •‘History of Pliilost>|>y in Islam” 


VI.— Islamic History— 

(I) (leneral iHlamic History. 

Compulsory ... ... i' papers. 

• 

(5J) An Kssuy, in Ar.ibic. to lw‘ written «m one «*f at least four optional 
Hul».ieel.s, dealing.' |,n*nerjdly witli the (‘ivili/.ation. art. .science ami 
polity of Islain. iHlainic political tlieory. or a criticism of the 
metluKls of leadinpf Islamic Historians. 

(iompulsory ... ... 1 pa|K>r. * 

(II) The history of the Onmyyides and Abbasides fwim the establishment 

of the (’aliphate at l)aina.scns to 12.VS. special attention Indti}; paid 
to one or two printed original authorities. 

Compui.sory ... ... 2 ]»a|H!rs. 

(4) On«' of the followiiifj subjects, studiisi as far a.s possible with 
reference to printed original authorities. (The Ktudent will Ik> 
exiH'Otetl to luive some knowledR(> of the conditions and history 
of the countries immoiiiately before their conquest by the Muhain- 
inadans, and s]HVial stress will be laid on the s<N*ioloi?i(nl and 
t'conomic etroets of Muhammadan rule.) 

/ Compulsorj’ ... ' ... 2 


A.— Persia. 

(lilt i-oductor)')— The Saasaninu EmpiiXN 
The Mahammadttfi Cotiquest. 

The History of Peraiu tip to4b& end of t lie *8ahiYt^..d>y nasty. 
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(lntro*lnctory)— •Hindu comUlioMM Inifom the conquest. 

Tlio wirlicr Dynu^tioK to Biilwr. 

The Moghul Kmpiro to ttio 

f '. — Knffpt fttui Xorth A fruit. 

(lutroduclory) — Tlio By»iu(luo Hmpirt' frt)iu HermdiuH ouwnrc^. 
The OaliphaUi of Cairo to I ho TiirkiNli oouqueat. 


J). — Spain. 

(Intro<luotory) — The ViMi^ftdhio {wiwor in H))uin. 

Tho (.*iiIi}>liato of (Vutlova to tiio fall of Clraimda, 


A’.— 7Vw Turki to 1^7‘J. 

Tlio Sfijukian Turks fi'oiii tho ejiiilost liuioa. 

Tho Oi^inaiin power t4» tho battle of l^qMdilo, l.*>72i. 


F.-^The TnrkM to ms. 

b'roiii tlo’ fail (if Coii'daniiuoph), I to the fall of Abdul fitunid, 

1!K»S. 

SlH*oial attention tthould bo vtivou to the Sear liisterii question. 

(o) One of the following?. — 

(a) Tin* study of Home eiilijih, HfaleHuian, klnj^ or Hehtilar (with 
orijjiinl HiithoritieH). 

(tff A HfHjeial aubjeet in the history of JMlatitie thought (with 

orlKtnal aiitluiritiiRH). ^ 

(c) The Arabic and the hiMtoricjil {geography .^of tlm 

mliphflte (with oriftituit aiithonthm). 

CompniMory ... 1 pa|»er. 

* 

A candidate for the M.|. degree in Jahirnic Hlfdory may a tiioMia in 

Arabic in place of either aabjecta Noe. 8 and 5 above, or of aubJ^H^t No. 4, on a 
biatoiicai aiibject approved by the Board of Bt-odiea. 
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APPEHMX I. 


8oh«m« of Examination. 


( 1 ) Intermediate Examination — 

(1) Language and Literature ... 

«•> 

■ • • • . • A 

pa|)6r». 

(2j Divinity — 



Hadi-s 

... 1 paiicr 1 


Kordn and Tafsir 

1 1 


Fiqli and Ushl 

... 1 * 

*• 

Kaliini 

... I .. j 

0 

(3) Ishiinic History ... 

... ... 1 

puiHtr. 

Tho rolativu value to Ik< given to the 

different subjects may 

be as follows: — 

Euglisii 

... 3 


Linguagc and Ijiterature 

2 


Divinity 

... ... 4 


Islamic History 

... 1 



The Eiifflittii exiiniiiiaUon will Ih> the mune an in the I iitoi mediate exaraiiiatloa 
in Aria. Caiulidatea jiiUHt paaa in each of the four subjects. 

( 2 ) fJj'nmination for the Bachehw'e Degree — 

The n'plies Hliouid Imj written in Anduc. 


Group A — 


(1) Tdiuffuaifo and Litomtun^ — laqH^rs, an essay and an om) examination. 

Tim essay and^ tho onii examination each to have iialf the value 
of a |>aiR*r. 

(2) Hadis ... ... ... i {wper. 

(3) Tafsir and Kahim ... ... ... 3 papers. 


Group li— 

(1) Ltu)>nia|^^ and Llteratuiv ... 

(2) Kiiili and Us6l 

(3) History 


Am ill Kroup A. 
3 papera. 

1 paper. 


The relative# value to bo iriveu to the different subjocte may i>e aa followti 


Group A — 


English .... 3 

Language and Literature 4 

Hadis ... . I 

Tafsir and KalAm 3 
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Group B — 


English ... .. .1 

Tiangiiago and LitanUnrif 4 

Fiqh and Uaftl H 

History .... 1 


The Engiiah examinution will lie the same tia in the examination for the Puaa 
B.A. degree. C'nndidutea mnat iwaa in *xieh of the ftnu* aubjeets. 


Note. — A t ^a ine<'ting held in Novemln'r to cMmaider further some manta in the 
rei)ort of tin* Kub-iNimiuittw in ilie liglit of a letter it'celvetl fmm i)r. •Horovitx, 
the following imKiilleatlona wer** intnaluetHl int«* the proiwatxl eonrae pr-Tlie auljjocta 
of Hiitton/ of Lit^raturr ami l*hUoUtgy wert* made alternative inatmul^ of ohliga- 
tory in the* M. I. conrae. and the aeone <»f the latter was altewHl ho aa to include 
an elementary kuowhuigi* <»f a cognate Semitic language. In lliia way tlie courne 
huH lK*en OMitieret^ mow Haiisfacfory without its dilfieulty lieitig |neroaa«*d. Umler 
PhlloHophy in tin* M. 1. courHC the Mubject. of elementary |)Hychol<»gy was removed 
and the history «»f (ir<‘ek idiiloaophy and of philosophy in iHtnin waa HubstitutiNj 
for it. The -\n'dn<* geogniph<*rs were inehultMl as an alternallvc Hubiect of atudy 
for the M. 1. eourse. A few pwserllani laiokH were chniigtMl and a few additional 
books Hngge.stml. 


The following list of Imoka baa Ihhmi furniMluHl by pr. Honivitr. um an llluHtra- 
tive Mcle<‘tloii of ni<Nlern Kuro|Hain works on Islamic studies. These and o*her 
similar works shoidd be inclndml in the library; — 

LANGUAUK— 

^ (a) Philology— 

(1> Iktrth. Noininalbildung in den Hemitlschen Spnichen. 

Cit Hrm’kelnianu. <irundrisa der vergleichend«»ii tlrarnmatik dor tmutitiscbeu 
Spnichen. 

(S) Fntt'iikel. Die araniHeischen Fn,? md wis»rter Im Ambisehcn. 

(4) Noeldeke, Die seinitischeii Spruchen. 

(5) Ntaddeke. 'Beitniege y,ur semitischen Spraeliwlssensehafi. 

«}) W'righb Is‘ctiires on the coiiiiwinitive gnimmar of the Semitic 
langnages. 

(b) HMory o/ LHeraturt !. — Ainirt from Nicholson. 

Bro<>kelinunn, (iesidiichte der Antbisehen Lltemtnr. 

(c) Philmopfty, — ^T. de Hoer, History of Philosophy in fslani. ^ 

Islamic Histoby — 

* (Iji General lelamic HieUery— 

(a) Arnold, Preaching of Ishlm. 

(b) Chetnni. Antmli delV IslNiit. 

(c) Muoller, Ber Islam Im Moigen ami Alieudlandc. 

(d) Hnait, Histoire do* Ambea. 

(e) Iaoc Poole, HuliamnuMbin Oyiuuitics. 

rr 
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• (2) Cirilisatioti and pcdilff of Islam — 

(a) (lohl'/ilier, Vorlesangeti iilM^r <leii Islam. 

* (V) (iolilztiK'r, Mnhammedaniw'thc Btudien. 

(c) KretiUM*, Gewhjclite iieiTHchendoti Idetm der Tslani. 

(ft) Kroiiior, CultiirgeHchlclitf. dcH OriiMita. 

(e) Kivmor, (Contributions (o tlio History of lalamio civiUziition. 

(f) KncyolopHHUa of iHlnm. . 

Also various ohapters in K. (t. Browne's “ A LItemry History of Persia.” 

(.*i) T//e History of ttif< Omayyuh's — , 

(a) Muir, tlio (Uiliptiaie. 

(h) Woiiliauson, Dus Anibischo Heirli. 

(r) Wolthaiisnn. Prolegomena ztir lu'ltesteii (leschlclite <los Islum. 

(d) iiUiiitiuMis. Ij© regno <le Muuwiyai. 

(e) TiUniniens. Ijti tt^gne de Vazid. * 

Tl»e i>rineipul origiir.il iiutliorides are — ^'rabjiri. ibi-siali. Vaqnhi, Buiazuri, Ibn a 
Athir. 


(4) Persia — 

(a) Noeldeke “ (leaeiiicldc Ariila'r umi I'erser." 

(h) (iliristeiiseii, L’Ktnpire des HaKHuniiie.s. 

■ (V!) t.'tiapter.'' in (irnndriSH der iraniHohen Pliiloiogie. eil. (leiger and 
Kuhn. 

(d) Browne — A Litemry History of Pei-sia. 

(.')) Ktiufil— 

(a) Butler — The Ambie (.Vuniuest of Egypt. 

(tf) liune-Poole — History of Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

(r; Van Borehem — Materiaux j>our servir a tin Corpus Inseriptionam Am- 
biearuin. * 

((>) ifipa/n — 

(o) l)ozy~Histotre ties Mnsnlmuns d'Esitagne. 

(b) Dozy — Keeherehes sur I'Histoire et la T<itoiutnrH do I’Bspugne. 


Journals detiliiig with the history and civilization of Islam— 

Di'r bsluiu Hcniusgegi^lK'n, von C. H. Betrlcer. 

Koviiw du Monde Miisulnmn (chiefly the present-day de%*elopmeiit). 

The Moslem World, otlitiHl by Zwemer (from a missionary {Munt of view). 

(reneral oriental Journals — 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. *" 

2. „ „ Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

. 3. Journal Asiatiqae. 

4. Zcitschrift der Dentachen 'Mbrgenlaaicllf^f^ OeaeHecdiaft, 

A. Wiener Zeitschrlft far die Kande den Mdfjgenluides. . 
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XVII. eNQINUBRIMO. 

t 

% 

The 8ab<}<>inmitte« coiiHidimvl that the foilowinfr at^iU^iiiPuti, Htp In 

wfileh denote honra a week. iviirestnitM an appropriate diviaion of time and 
MitidieB fdr the four yeara’ oonrae hi K«i?iiu*erinj? s— 


Matheraatica 


SlilUCtriv. 


A. 


Ui 


tiSiul 


Hrt) 


y«»nr, j . 

l L 


4tli 

vwr. 


Tuul. 


14 


Piiyaior* 
Oiioinist ry 
tieoiojry 


H (Science). 


O (Ai*pi-ibi» Mkcuanicm). 


of MuterinlH 
Tlu'ory of Sirurtnn.' 
HydniulicM 




i... 


12 




K 


32 

2 


10 i 18 


I). 


Descriptive KiiKincerint; 

Dm wing 

Surveying 


Heat Engines 
Blectro-teehnica, etc 


E. 


F. 


<j. 


3 

4 


(i I 


5 5 i 18 


(Pr«>jM<U) 


9 I 25 


Ahont KKi hoiim to tx* litted into 
the eoiinM' in the first year, uinl 
in tiie set'oiui and ihlrtl yeani 
a K|>eciul [Htriud of training. 


}... 




9 


WorkahoiM • 

P^kt Engineering 


U. 


(> 


0 


> ( 


0 


24 » 


Aoeoohta 


K. 


Total 


# * • . * . * 


1 ; 2 


8 G JW ; 30 i 36 : HI 


* X«L- 4 f cAihaHi IS Um wwA, 

«|MMi tiMK, it «Mi to Uw •». 


!•« iRtttii lo .tudetitii to •UmmI tiM wMiHwbopii i» 


FT 2 
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Gnoun A— Mathematics. 

The conrse Hhoald Ih^ fmroed with » view not only to exteod the student** 
knowledge of pure murhemuticM, but also to make him intelU|rant» quick and 
accurate in compatution. Throughout the eourw spetrial attention ahould be paid to 
graphic methods. 't’ 

A 

I. JUalftemritics (in first and second years) — 

(!) Simple analytical geometry of two and three dimensions. 

(2) Mensuration. 

(3) 'RiomentM of differential and integral calcnlus, including curve tracing. 
(-1) Simple differential equations. 

<5) Abbreviated metliods of compntittion : 

The slide rale. 

Tlie use of tables ami formuhe. 

Approximate methods. 

II. MechftnicH (in first and second years)-— 

(1) Theoretical iiiechunies. 

(2) heinonstratious, with iiractteul instmetlou in elementiiry mo<rhnuic->. 

(.‘1) RIeinentary applied mechaaics: 

Young’s MimIuIus. 

Direct Stnisses. 

Himplo Beams. 

Group B— Kcik.vck. 

• 

In these subjtnds the Univoraity course will b»i followed with such omissions 
and inufilflcutions us may be found desirable for oiigiucering students. « 

I. I*hy«ic» (In first utul secaiiul years) — 

The “ priiicipjil ’’ B.fk% Pass Cf*urse. 


II. Chemist r-y-^ 

(ft) General < The ** sulwldiary ” B.Bc. Pass Ounrse (in first year). 

(h) Eugimasriug (In second and thirri years) — 

The prineiples and metthods of chemistry as illnstrated in the 
following : — 

the metallurgy and properties' of the commoner metal* 
./ of industrial importance; 

the chief alloys of these metals and the conditions andfy 
, which they are’ found ; 

furnaces, fneUi. and fumaoe gases; 
the chemistry of aocnmulatois ; 

the estinialion of the commoner Bsetels in their ores, oxidiet 
and alloys; * 

* atialysia of steel ium^ cast-iron, ted and ’white J^ad« and of 

the Imparities in water; ' . 

iimestoue, f|me mottan and omnents. , . 

■ 
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III. Otology (in thinl ami (onrtU y«ari»>— • 

Elementary Geology and Minendogy, inclndiug Piiyaloal Gougm^iiyi with 
a{H)cia{ r.:>f6reuco to tlie nature of rook<» and to water>Htippiy, 

Gboup C—Applibd Mbchaxics. 

Tbetie tnihjeota will be taugltt in apecial eoiinertiim with pmotUutl work In the 
Engineering Ijuborntory. « 

1. Slrentgth of MatfriaU and tho Ttunry of SlntclutrH (in tldnl wnd fourth 
yeara), including gntphical methiala of tifulmeut and deaign. Pmotioal testing of 
materials. 

If. UydraulicH (in third and fourth yeara), . 

, ■ 

Group D— Dbscriptivk E.voixebrino. « 

These aubjeetH w*ill be mnneuted witli workshop practlta*, and with field work 
as far as possible. 


Materials of coiistriictloii 
Hiiilding eonstmction 
t{ou<ls 

Bridges, ferro-ejuicrete and railways 

Sanitary engineering 

Irrigation 



First and second yiairs. 


Third and fourth years. 


Group E— Drawino. 

In the Hrst and siicond yoars, drawing will be dealt with us a sjMsoiat 
subject. Ill liie tiiird and fourth years it will form an iiufiortaiit part of other 
courses. 

I. Tfte Princijtlf’Jt of Draiviitg (in first and second years), as upptliHl to 
Engiiteeriiig; copying eugi«i;'><jriug and m:ichlne drawings} the making of drawings 
from sketches (see Sibpur Calendar for first and second year drawing course). 

II. mslintatiny. 

Group F— Survetixo. 

Surveying will Im* taught in the college in the first year, and in the field 
daring the scwumI and thiwl years in siiecial iteriods of training ui«irt from the 
regular college ^ltItine. 

Group 0— 

I. heal Snghies (third ami fourth years)^ 

' The theory of heat engines. 

The working and testing of boilem. 

Gti»«aginea. 

Oil-eiiiiiiies. 

iNttot-englnee and appliances nned in connection therewith. 
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\\.* Machinery (third and fourth yisars)— • 

Tli« Himple principloft of power tninMmi<wiuu by mechanical, electric, 
hydraulic and pneumatic methoda. 

Bliaftiiitc, ^(‘4ivii)g, ordinary ramshino .tools, hydraulic and pueunuttic tools 
and tlieir uses in constrnctional work. 

CniUes and other lifting appliances, blowei-s, pntnpH. 

III. Kleetro^technics (thiitl and fourth years)~ 

Principles and pratdice of electric lighting and power trausmissioii in 
their Himpler upplicationH. 

Kloctrical testing as nuiiiired in pructietd work. 


Group H— Workbhop PKAcmuE and Firlo Enoinberino. 

In the liist and sueond years, and sttbsqiiently wlien time i>erraits, the student 
will receive Instruction in siinplo practice in tlie car|Hjnter*a sliop. sinitirs shops, 
foundry and fitting and machine sliops. In tlie tidrd and fourth years, the time 
allotted ft>r woiksli<ij» piiudlce aiul field engineering will be devoted largely to a 
(!Ourse of systomatic trainiilg in pRutical engineering. The course should include the 
construction of simple steel structiiR'B, smdi as trusses, etc., building coustniction 
inelndlng foundations anti brick-laying, iiundling td pulleys, ert'ctitm of derricks 
and shears, use of pi le-tl rivers, tenipomry bridges, the stdtiiig out ef enrGiworks, 
erection of lieavy weights, and any tUber 8id)jeet widcli tlie sjaice and ivsources 
uvniiable will albiw. For railway work a short siding with a few’ )N>ints and cross- 
ings ami signals of difTeRint types should In* lui<l, liy means of which the 
principles of tmck'iaying and tnick-nmintenanoe can he licinonstRitctl. The course 
is iiUentled to enable tl*e stiulent to get some ac(|uaintanee with practical pnddems, 
and the actual manual wtirk will, as far as possible, be done by the student 
himself. 


XVIII. TEACHING. 
E. T. 

First Fear's Courte. 


thiILD 8TUDY- 

(a) PhyttuUoffy.--l!h^ priucliwl organs and Canctions*of the bo4y syeiems, with 
siKHdal nderonee to the nervous system in man and >lir a few animal typee. te 
Ik* pivscrilsHl from year to year. 

(b) -Snuitatiou in the home, the school aiul the commanfity. . Pexaonid 
habits. Physical exercise, including games*. '‘First Aid Tmtmeat’' of the sick sajiA* 
Injured, O«unmou infectloua diseases and phyaicai defec^. 
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<c) Practical u*crk in (a) atui (6).— TI»«s n‘r4>uuiliO!i himI «l«Micrlirtlon «f tyvw* auti 
apecimeuB« Tbt' o»e of tt iniororfcope. The schoctl courw' of phyaleal exowHae. “ Ptmt 
Aid Troatmoiit.” 

KXPLtANATORY XoTR.^ — To uii<lei*(»tAud tho child it Ik noiH*»Mury lo know Ids IhhI,v 
in Rtnictiirc and fuiicUon. ft ia itiiiioastlldc to nndorHtiuid unMbrn {MycUolofty from 
ilie iK>lnt of view of the oducutiotmliat without a fair knowltHiifo of the l>hyHl«h>gy 
of the nervous system, and this in turn depends on the physloloifv of the tdher 
Hyptems. * • 

Iti most iulvanein^ countries of the world, it im ladtiff foutul necessary l-o intro* 
dnce nuMlloal inHiHHUion of seinad children. The effects of the stmin of m<Hlertt 
life and of the conditions of scliool w<»rk uowl hi l»e walchiHi ami treated most 
cjtrcfully. This <‘an lie done far inon* eflielenlly hy the U)a<!her, who is In contitet 
with the child, than hy an ocensional visitloif mcMlical man. proyid^Hl that the 
leacher has sufficient kno\vl<*d#?e. and is fiee to send tlonbtfnl and seriwns cases h» 
a rloctor. Tlii i-e are nnmcrotm <*Mses in which a child is saU down ts stupid, who 
simplv suffers fnnu some dehet of si#fht or hearlnj^ of whhdi In* himself is iin- 
couseions. (ran< must Ik* taken aji^aiiiHi the onllm«sik of any infeciioir; dise-tse, uml 
]Km*nlH must he jnlvistsl as to the neccssjiry piveauthms to 1 ,k* taken. Curvature of 
the sjiitic. incipient i^t. Vitus* dance and similar aHnn*nts may la^ <llscovertHl hy a 
teacher, wito has hcen forewartn^l hy Itis training, in time tt) seetm^ suilahh* tnnit- 
rnent. At the Siiine time it is InflniUdv less costly to rely up»)n teachers for this 
work than to employ an expensive nnslieai staff, such as is usisl in other <H)unts*lt>a, 
whi(‘li eould tnit ]N>ssihly Ik* alfordtsl in India. 

Tlie Mtuilv »>f animal typfs Ims lK*t*n intrmluo *d, so that, man may Im nnder- 
sio(r 1 in liis’ivlatioiis witll the rest of the animal w»)rld, and that in psychology 
tin* uwher may Im* ahic to use comparative metlnslM. ' 

The course in <*liild study in the second year is in «s.»nllnuatlon of, atid tievel- 
o(K*s out of, flic tlrst y««ir course in Phvsiolo^fy, ii{Mni which, also. cxjM*rIiueiilat 
Psy<*holu^y Is lart!»’ly de|M*ndcn(. 

* 11.— The oruaxizatiok i»K KnmtATiox— 

The system of erlmutioo in ])en((ai. and in one or mon* countries outside ImUs. 
to Is? pivscrihcil from liim to time. A coinpiirison of the Henuful system with those 
of other parts of in<li:i. A skeU'h of the history of (Hlucation in Imlia. The IkoiRui 
n*|urulat.ionH and imincijMl statistics in tslucution. The tvlations and resiMmsihintles of 
teachers, iuHiH*c(ors. patents ainl public Iwslies, 

C.— Method— 

(a> General . — The orRanixation and management of schoois. elitSM(.*s niitl hostels. 
CarHculum, time-tahie and discipline, flcneral miftbmis ami list? of apparatus. The 
preparation of notes anti courses of teasons. The library uml the musimiti. Home 
work. 

(6) Spinal . — The co»iU*nt. method and apiwntltis of the tlm*e suhjeels selecunl from 
E (6) (Iwmw). 

(c) Practical . — BlackiKiaid work and the consiruetlon ami ust? of stdiool apiKtraius. 


0.— The lATt AJtD WoKK OP A Selected EDUCAnoEiaT. 

♦ V 


8.-t*PBACT1CAL Tbachwo— 

la) Eac h sMdent must fflve at kuwl <5(1 hoMoua, each to tie of ooi loss tluiu half an 
hours duration. 
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(by The 50 leHHoiiM will be given in three of the following nine rabjecto 


Subjects. 


(i) Modern huiguageR and lUeratnre. 
(li) Aneieiit langiiageii and litemlare. 
(iif) Hintory. 

(it/) Geography. 

(y) Nature Study and Science. 


(t«t) Mathematics, 
(vii) Manual work, 
(i/iii) Drawing. 

(£e) Kindergarten. 


The Htiident will aelect Ida auhjecta under the approval of the Principal, 
(c) The propnration of notes and courses of Ichmous. 


Second Years Course. 

A. — Principles dp Kdccation— /f 

(a) Child study . — Psychology tivated chiefly from the physiological and ]>edii^>gical 
points of view. The elemenis of sociology. The chanicterH of individitul children. 
The foiindutiouH of the school curriculuiii. 

(b) Kthks . — Conduct and character. The moral development and cdticatitm of the 
child. The individual and the community. The mrhool as an institution, fiducutionai 
ends. Hiwculative and historical enquiries as far as {mssiblc will Ih‘ excUidtHl. 

(c) hUementary Experiuiental l*syc)u>logy . — Study should be mainly diracted 
towanls the relatl<»u8 «>f sense iHjnvption and activity, and memory. The details of 
work retpiired will la? iiKUcutc<l year by year. 

B. —Mkthdi)— 

c 

(a) The content of one subject Uken from B(6) above. A very detailed know- 
ledge will be e,\pect«vl. 

(b) The sp^elal methods and apparatus usetl in teaching the subji^tt selectetl in (a). 

(c) Practloal— 

(0 Each student will give 3(1 le.ssons in the subject selected under (a) 

and (by. 

Explanatory Not®. — In tlie first year the 50 lessons are. spread over three 
subjects. Ill that 3’oar technh'al diSlculUeM, sueli us thom) ef blucKboard work and 
the drawing up of notes of l^ons, are overcome. In the second year the course 
is of a more theoiTitical character, and as the practical work Is now done by a skilled 
workman, it may lie rediiceil in amount* Thirty lessons therefore may be considered 
enough, esiHHually as they will all bt* concentrated on one subject. These lessons 
wilt l>e sprt'ad oyeV at least one school teem. 

' f 

(ii) A detuih'd course of a year's study, suitable for 40 weeks, for one 
brunch of his selected subject in a high school class, will be drawn 
up by each student. He must duderstaud its relation to the rest id 
the work of the oldto. 

Explanatory Note.— 'P ractical work. of this claifReter is of imat Importaiibe to 
siiecialistH, who have to organise their own subjeets thriwighont a school, to heiidtiMiateiji 
and to iosiiectors. The speoialist is here compelled to i^ndy the .refatkm hf Ids 
subject to others in the semool ctarrienloi^ so aff to preyent bid acqniriug a namw 
imliit of view. , 
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C. — HiftTOBY or Education— • 

(a) Genetal. — TIu* cvolatioii of educational ideals. AtUuUlon should bo })ttid to 
Orioutal as well as i«) Wostoni education. 

(h) Special , — A selected subject or period. 

D. — Boucatiokal Clahsich— 

% 

Two or tliix'c fielect<*d works which liave suhsiaatiHlIy aflr«»ctc*l the developmeut of 
modern lyiuinttion. i^tme aciiuaintdnce with the life and the (drciimstances of each 
author will be exi>ecteKl. 

I 

E. — VULDNTABV WOBK— 

Any sja»ciiil piece «>f work in education may Iw offered, subject to the approval 
of the Btstrvl of Sttidies. Peruiission may be ftrantod to two or more* studentH to 
work toilet her. ‘ * 

BXPi.ANATtniY Note. — I» j t»ducuti<>*iW^ vast field is opeited for inveMti<itath»u : race 
cha^'5lc(eri.^tics. class interests. indivtflTnW' peculiarities, materials and metluMls of 
instruction and similar subjei'ts arc all waitinuf to Ik* studied, l)eforo a sysleiii of 
education, really saitalde to modern* conditions in India, eon be develofHxi. It is 
ho)HHl that in tite collcfjc opportunities for ftu dunce and <lis(ntHsion will encourai^e 
students and teutdters to ojhm) up useful lines of ruseatc.h, which later on wilt lift 
their daily work fr(un the deadeniutt plane of mere schmd routine to a liipher and more 
inspiriii;; level. 


DiplomB. 

The coHi’sc for the diploma will be identical with the first year’s course for the 
B. T,, except that for Pliysiology should be substitulod “ Principles of Education and 
their application" (as ffiUows) : — 

** Mental and iiiora} development and its physically usHtaduted conditions, 

(hiltivation of atUuitioii and interest. Assimilation, asstHdation and 
n«teiilion of knowiedge. Temperament, disjaisition and character. 
E<iucaiioniil values and the iluso'etJcul laisiM of the curriculum. The 

theory of the live formal steps. CharacterH of individual (dilhlren.” 

A candidate wh<> has pjiss<!irl the first |mrt of the e.xaminatioii for tlm de^^WHJ 
of B. T.. hut is uualilc to proceed t<» the second ymr's course for the (le^frw may, 

with the permis-sioii of ihe SjKiclal Ikianl of Btudies. be allowetl, after not less than 

one year .s|»ent in tenchiiiN, to present himstdf for tin* diploma examination in the 
“Principles of Elucatiou." ami after luissitifit lliat examination will rf»c.eive the 
diploma. 


SehMiiB of KxBminmtloii. 

An examinutiott should l>e held at the end of eatdi year of the <‘oni*He, and 
aliuioiiia should be i^uired to pans in epch Mtbject of examiiuttimi, Tliey may tnii 
ekmiflod into those who pass and those Who jmms with distinction. 


»0 
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• L^Firgt Year for B. T. 

A. CihildHtiuly — 

(a) Pliyslolo^fy ... ... ... 1 paper, 2 lioarM. 

ih) Hy^fiene ... ... ... 1 „ 2 

(c) Practical in (a) and (6) ... ... Equivalent U) one paper. 


Note. — I n the practical examination in in) and (6) the imndidate will be required 
to recoKniTie and describe npecimens, to u»e the m*iero«<*oi)e, to perform and to teach 
the Hch(H>i course in physical exercise, and to show hiinsolf competent to deal with 
injuries, etc., accordlnf? to the “First Aid Treatment.” 


B. OrftuniKation of Education 

C. MetlHsI — 

(a) (loncntl 
{b) 8i>ecial 
(e) PmetUnd 


... 1 piipcr, 3 hours. 


... i paper, '2 hours. 

1 2 

... K(|nivalent to one paper. 


Note. — A amdidate may Ik? ealhxl upon to exjilain and illustrate, the use of 
school apparatus, to devise apparatus to meet special caws and to use the black- 
board effleientiv. He may offer work done under this head during the session, 
under the collejte Ihnt work, such as relief maps, gloties, 

fines of time, science apparatus or apparatus for te.ichin^ K*^ometry. alt,p‘hra, or 
arithmetic, etc. 


D. The life and work of a selected etlucatlonalist ... 1 pafa*r. 3 hours. 

B. Practical teuchiiiK ... ... ... filquivalent to two pn})ers. 

(a) Each candidate must prmluw the coIIckc certifleate that he has taught 

the re(iuiwMl numlM'r of lesHon.s. 

(b) Notes of oiu^ les.son in each of the selecte»l snl)jects mn.Ht l)e submitted to 

the examiners, who will chotjse one to l>e given to a ehuss in 
their presence. They may demand that a secoml or a thini lesson 
shall Ih* so given, and may i|Uestinn the cunditlatc on the work 
ofTere<l or matters closely related to it. 

Note. — S ince the e.xtnui nation of Stt men would hike a very long lime if eve^’ 
individual were examined, it will be necessary in the diphnna and 1st year B. T. 
examinations to relv uimn a gronping sy.stem. TIu? Prineipttl will l>e required to arrange 
the eamluhites in lour groups, from wliieh a cerbiin number will be elioseu by the 
examiners to give their les-sona. In thi% way the grouping will bo standardized. 

(c) Tin* candidate will Ih? rt'qniriKl to preiwre within a given time the 

noU‘s of a lesson selei'tetl l»y the examiners from his own subjects. 
He may lie asketl to explain or to give the lesson. 


JL— Second Year for B. T. 

A. Principles of Bdnestion<— 

(a) Child study ... ... ... J. paper, 2 hours. 

itf) Ethics ... ...^ ^ ... 1 2 

(r) Practical elementary experimental Iraycbology Eqnivalenk^^o one paper 
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B. Sfetbod— 



Sitocial tuotlKKla iiiiU ui>|nirutu»< 


S t>Miiori4, 2 hotirw eneh. 


The cundkliite will Ih' ivc|tumi to have n thoraiigli and detailed kitowled)(e of the 
content of the *w»leete<l aiihject. 

(e) Piiiclit'ul Teaehluu ... ... ... Rqulvulent to two 

It) Kaeh eundidate * munt prcalucH.* a C€>Uejtt» eertiileute that lie has 
aetitally letMona in his selectiMl snhjjeel. 

(.li) He will offer the course of a yoar'a atudy, which he haa ^repaiHHl, 
as laitl down in the course of Htudies. From this la* will select 
one IcMSoo for which he haa preiHircHt iiotea. anti notes of two 
tither ivlutt.al leMsoiia, The examiner will wltiuaiH^ono «»r nioiv 
t»f these thive lessons delivered to u class, aiitl discuss the 

whole Hcluoue or any jiurl of it witii the eandidato. Kvery 
candidate will he examiutal iinlividuiilly ft»r the decree. 


C. Hi.story of Ktlucuiion — 

(a) (leiienil 

(6; 8iK?cial (H^rhai or subject 

D. Kdiicutioiial Chissies 


1 iai)>er. i hours. 

1 2 

2 paliers, 2 houts each. 


E. V’oluiitary work will Ik* conshlemi in decidinjj whether a candidate has 
liasstd w’ith distinction. 


<Ki 2 
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APPENOIX fl. 

Number of Students talcing Different Subjects. 

The HUitonieiitH in this tii)tM.‘ndix roluto ottly to ariH and .sc-icucc Mubjc'cta and tliev 
oxcludo Hiiidonta of tho colie/^UM for women and the weli-to-do clattHes, for which 
Boparuto ntafTa arc provided. 

2. Wc may aHHinne that tlie l.iXJO HtudontH of the four general colleges are 
divided aa follows : — 


Junior Arts 
„ Science 


750 

m) 


Senior Arts 
„ Science 


630 

220 


Provision must also he made f«)r instruction in English to 110 students of Islamic 
studios and to OO students of Mtalicino in the junior sUig('., an<l to '.Nt .students of 


Islamic studies 
stude 
3 


in the senior stage; also fi»r instruction in science snbjeets to 


4. 

basis I 


For .liiiiior students the 

provision 

by' subjtK'ts may 

be estimuteii as follows!-— 

English 

. 1.2.VI 

j Anibic 


25 

Vernacular language 

. 1.0,50 

j Pemian 


4,5 

Mntiiuinatics ... 

. 710 

i Chemistry 


190 

History 

. 450 

1 Physics 


410 

ijogic 

. 720 

! Botany 


90 

Sanskrit 

620 

Zo<dogy 


ito 

For senior students in Arts, the following arningeinent has Iweii 

taken as a 

cuh'ulution : — 







Phmh* 

liuiiourH. 


English 

V • • 

... 670 

50 


V'ernacular language 

... 240 

• • • 


Mathematics 

• • # 

... ,50 

10 


History 

9 W 9 

... 90 

20 


Economics 


... 100 

2t» 


Philosojdij' 


... HO 

2i» 


Sanskrit 


... 100 

20 


Amble 


... 15 

5 


Persian 

*• • • 

... 25 

5 


^ * Chemistry 


... 20 



Physics 

• • » 

... U) 

• • « 


Botany 

• b* 

... 10 

• • » 


Zoology 


... 10 




5. The snb-s“ominittees for sclonce 
statf. aecommotlntiou and e«iuiproent ^ so 
and it is not nec'essjiry to work out in 
may In? allowwl in the 
” honoura ” courses. 


snhjects ha ve^" framed their estimates lor 
{IS to allow lor a due variety, in groapiniff4 
iisUiil the oomplicated combinations arhitm 


varioQS sut^ects . and their ** sobsIdiaTy.^ 


principal ” and 
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APPENDIX III. 

Report of the Sub-Committee for PInanoe on a System 

of University Aooounts. 

% 

General — (iovermuton will puy diroct fw»m tin* trauiiiry the MaiHrh'e of 

the teaching* and other HtafT of the Uuiveraity, and Will Happhonetit the luttur’a 
reaonrceH by a Hxed unnuul ^ruut for inidntetiuiuH*. The iXKHtijdia from etc>. 

will not Ik* suilieient to nioet the cluir»teH on account of atulf uikI (^tahllahuiout: 
hence the Hiin|deat arntuf^eiuent will be for the UniverHity to ertnlit all feim 
and iniseeIhuiooUM recelfita to (bivernuienU and for the (loverninent ao to ivifulate 
the unionol of its ({rant that it will to meet all maintenance churKCM. 

Central Arcountit ojffke . — A <'ontral oriumniraitiou for uccountH will Imj cheiiiH>r uud 
more eonv4 iiieiit than a number of deUcIm^l coilette and departmental ofllct^a, and 
we have ilieivf»»re fniuietl a wheme taiHetl on one larjfu central ollicc. 

Rrcriptn of the CnivrrMty . — The receipt** of the LTnlveraity may bo chifiaidtHl aa 
follows ; — 

(а) Fees jiml flncM from atudents. (ft) IhmiMplH from otla‘r aoiirctta. 

• (c) (Tmnt for maintenance. 

Fees will fall nialcf the following hemlH; — 

(1) Kiitrama* (tA, ittnb'nts’ reKis* j (i) Kxaminution. 

tr.it ion). j ( 5 ^ (}ra<ln:it(>s’ r<*f{jKl ration. 

(2) Tuition ((‘ollepe ami ITnlvemily), ! (({^ (Sarnes. 

a) IIost4‘l. ^ I ( 7 ) iTnioi,. 

(fit) <)f thes»* tl) to (•>) w’ill. in pursuance of tin* arrantfcnient recoin mendf*<l 
above. Im» cnnlititl t<» (iovernniem, wdiile (fi) and (7) will he criKlltinl to 
fiind.s «*ttt«ide the Pniversity aceottnta. Fines levlt*d for non*puvtnent 
<if fees *>r for miscondnct. |,)hh or broakaKo will also lx? cnxIiUxI to 
Government. 

(б) K<*<!eipls from other soiuw,**, such as salc-procwMlg of ohl atones and muteriala, 

will ximilarly lie crtxUtiKi to Oovcrriiuent. 

(e) The grant for maintenance will lx* cn-ditefl to tin* ITnlversity. 

Mode of payment of fm. Fee* will l«? pud bv the atudent *lir« et’lnto the 
accounta offiw. Tim l*nivep*ily will not recidve jwrt payments on aci'onnt. The 
•todcut w*ill tirat j>ret»ent himaelf with the ^onev lx»fon* the accountant who, after 
satisfying himwif by refenmec Ut Mm demand lY-gister tliaf the amotint temlewl is 
oomcl. will direct the tendef(*r to iwiy the money Ut (he ijwlder. The a«'«*ouniaut 
Will then d»w op an at^knowlcdgment in a atamlani retadpt form, whicli will lx* 
aanded over to the caahier with inatmetioiui to reecive the iiionet'. After tho money 
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buH i)ui<l, the caHhier und the accouutant will l>oth tiigu tUe ackiiowleclgment, 
whicli will tlieii In* made over to tiie tenderer. 

A Htudeiit (leKiriiiff to enter tlie Univeraity will tirat lie accepted proviaioually by 
the PrinciiMil of u coltef^e, and be will then *i>uy bis registration fee at the central 
ofHce. He will not lie enrolbHl as a member of tbe college antfi he produces the 
Unlveraily receipt for tlie reglatrntion fee. Bimilarly, no student will be fiermltted 
to )>resent hiiusidf for an exaini nation until lie prcxiuces the Gnlveiaity receipt for 
bis exam iiml ion fees. 

A.S a proteelion against fmad, students should be strictly enjoined not to leave the 
counter without oidaiiiing ucknowtedgments in the preseritHMl forms for the money 
paid i)y them. 

Receipts from miscetlain'ous and other sources wit) lx; dealt with in tlic same way, 
and ai^knowledgisl on a s<‘purutc stundurd reireipt form. 

All rccci]tt. forms should Is* machinc-numiiert.'d in a con-secntivc scries si> tliat the 
fraudulent aimt ruction of a copy may l>c easily detectcil. They should also lx* stitcheil 
tugotiier into tiouiid volumes of a tixed iiiiinlx*r and kept under lock and kt'V, iM:*ing 
given out only when a<*tmilly rc(|uire(i for use. 

Ac4i(mnh for mrdjila. — The cashier will cuter receipts in a diary kept by 
Iiim, but the regular uecounts will tx^ kept l>y the accountant’s brunch. Tliey will 
consist of~ 

(o) The dully collection register. } (6) Tlie ilcmaml and recovery register. 

The daily collection register will lx's posttsl fiom the counterfoils of tlu* nveipts 
issuwl during the day, and after the postings ami totals have liecn clieckeii liy the 
accountant or <inc of his .senior assistants, the register will lx? plactsl Ixfoiv the 

Registrar witli the collections ot the day. The Registnir will check tlie entric.s and 

will formally puss and initial the register. Tlie collectioiiH will tlum Ih^ dispo.sed 
of in the nianiier imiicutwi in the register, tlie amounts to Ixi cmlited to (iovern- 

incnt being r«‘niitte«l to the treasury, while the amounts to lie crwlitcd to the union 

and games fuialM will be tninsfcrml to their respective chests and credited in tlieir 
respective iHsli-lMioks, These ivniit lances and tiansfers siioiild not lx* lielayed lx*yond 
the day of coilcetion or the following working ilay. Tin* treasury rceiMpts olitaiiu^ 
for the remittance will he numbered and tihsl in a conseentive serie.s. and tlieir 
luiuibers and ilatcs simiild be (pioted against tin* eonvsponding entries in the daily 
collection nigisrcr. .Ml money remaining in tlie rniversity otliee will lx* under 
4 ionble lock, one key being ke|it. Iiy thi* casliier. ami the iitlicr by tlie Registrar or 
some other I'esponsible pei'sou. 

Tile demand and reiMiverv ii'gister is designtHl to show whetlier a student has 
|N)id all his dues to the rnivei-sity. The |wiyment of lines will be watclicil through 
the same ii'gister on information* furnislieil by the colleges. Tlieiv should be n 
seimrute demand register for each collegi*, the particulars to lie enteivd in tlie 
eolumn "Roll No.” Iieing the year of admission and tlie Roll No. u.ssigiied to the 
student on a<imis.xion. Kaeh student slioiild lx* deseribotl by the year of his admis- 
sion. the initial of his college, ami hiir'serial number, e.g.. 192111). 4,i. 

Government gran/.— The (ioverumeut gniiit may lie drawn in a single luuuunt 
from the tii*asury on a aiH'cial bill form and placed in the Bunk of Bengal to tbe 
ereilit of an acmibut iu the name of the rniveniity. On retxdpt of the amount It 
will lx* eiixlltwi in the University aiah-ljook. Cheqiiiis should lie drawn under the 
joint algnatiirt's of the Viee-Chiincellor and the Registrar or the Wanlen, as tlie 
e.nso may lx*. 

Payments of the Vniversity^ilaiariee and esUO/He^nnente^^The salary and 
establishment charges of the Univeroity will be imiil by Government direct at tbe 
treimurv. For this, tbe bill fonut in me In tiovernment oflicea ahould be .uaeiji 
und the rules in the Civil Service Regntatious ahould be stricUy followed in regulate 
Ing acting allowances and leave It will not be necessary to {msm paymento 
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thv^h tbe oiMk-book; it will Iw HuOivitMit, lor purptMOH «£ re<H:>pd anti if 

copies of bills presented for iwymeut at tke tn^asnry, are k^.pi iu dm olbee witli 
the actual d;ite of {taymeiit luded on each. All work hi connection wUU the |»w- 
IHuatiou of bills and dislmrsi’Uioiits of |»uy should bi» done In dm colleips offices 
instead of in the University offiw, as this courst^ will Im more convenient, the 
colleges i> 08 Si*S 8 iiig a more dir»*ct knowledge of the mew and tlmir services. 

Budget . — Before the ctommenccment of each your and as soon as dm amount of the 

Oovernment grant is known, the Finance Committee «>f tl>e Council will pre],stro a 

budget estimate t»f expenditun.' anVl will submit it to the University Council for 

appntval. A copy of the butiget sUoiihl Im' sent to every nifonlmr of Convocation, 

After approval, tlie CHliinates will serve as an authority for the simnditig unthorltlat 

to incur expenditim* under die ordinary IumwIs of outitigeucy. hut alt itmns of a 

special or unusual nature or which exemnl a wrtaiii fixed amount shonld Ik* submit* 

ted to the University Chmncil for pnwious sanction. 

• * 

ContitigewieA . — Conti ngeitdes tvlll Iki jMihl out of the grant for matnteimnce. The 
method of payment will Im by cheque on dm Bank sigiietl by the Vioe*Chanoullor and 
Registrar or ^^inlen, us the case may Im. 

Record of expet^diUire . — A (*ontingeiit register in the usual form wilt lie ituUn* 
taiuefl to watch the progress of eximnditum with referetuxi to budget allotments. In 
addition to this, s|)etdul registers musl be inain(aim»<l iu the following cases »>** 

<1} Remuneration of examiners. 

(2) Payments to contractors and tradesmen. 

(3) Hcholarshitsi. 

(4) Library. 

(.'>) KUm'Ic account of instruments and aptnuratus in the possession of the 
lulmratories ami other (h'tNirtments. 

(tl) Travi'lliiig allowuuoes. 

, Ccuth'book. — The University will keep a ciish-hook for flu* if*conl of nil transimdons 
on account of University funds. The easlfhook will ioiiicate on the nmelpt side 
the Government grant for the y«ir. and on the expenditiiii* side the charges paid out 
of it from day to ilny, dan^ifftal under standiinl heiuls. As the University funds will 
lie loilgeit in the Hank and all iiayinents will be by cIumiuc. tin* closing balance ui 
the csish-liook on any day will agree with the Imlaiice in the Bank pass-book of that 
<lay. The pass-book slioiiJd In* <a>mparisJ every Week with the ciisli’book. 

/jedger. — T«» wort* out the monthly and annual totals of the €*xpendlt»irM miortlnf 
in the c^ixti-lxmk. a ledgem will 1 m 4 miiiu'taiiied in the usual form witii wqianite jaigtis 
for the standanl iieatls of expend! Urn*. Other heads t)f expenditure may be wldixl 
lioth in the cash-book ami ilie lwlgi*r. 

Anntuil cuifxnuit complete and corn.*ct aceomit of tin* receipts and. charges of 
the University will apiMxir in the Oovernment accounts, where the fees and other 
rect*ipt8 collected will Im* shown as rweipts of the Univi*rslty, and the salary and 
establishment charges ilistmrsivl and the grant iwiid for majiit'eiiaiyice will apimar as 
University ex|K*iMliiur»*. If, however. It Is c-imsidered nt'cessary to compile an annual 
account from the accounts kept by the University, such an account may rt'adlly Imj 
prennred. The figures for fees atia receipts may Ixj obtalneti from the daily col- 
lection register, urliile thotU*. for salaiw and establish lucnt chttrg«*H may Ih* 4eHve<l 
from the copies of bills reUtiued in tbe oflices of tlie University and of ilm (tollegtM. 
Tbe other figures required will be available in the ledger. 

AitdUi-^The. acconnts of tbe Unlvehilfy, colleges^ and endowment, funds should 
be auAlted annually under arrangementa to be made by tha Omptroller and Auditor* 
fSenemL 
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Union and Games funds , — Thune two fundi; will be outside the Univeraity 
accouiitH. The following hooks should be kei»t; — 

(1) Cash-book. | (2) An annual account. 

The cash-book form should provide for monthly and annual totals being struck 
under the necessary heads on both the receipt and the expenditure slde.s, as well 
as for working out balances. The figures required for the annual account will 
therefore be retwlily available in it. The column '‘Fees*’ on the receipt side will 
be posted from the daily collection register of the University accounts. 

hostel mess funds . — These funds will also be outside the University accounts, 
and the following books should be kept: — 

(1) A cash-book. i (2) A recovery register. 

The cash-book will shew the total exi>enditure incurred on messing during the 
mouth as well as the advances paid by the individual students. The total expen- 
diture incurred will l>e distributed amongst the students, and the share ]myable by 
eacii as well us the total amount of the advauces paid liy Itiui will be curried 
forwuid to the recovery register. Tlie balance still payulilo will thou l»e recovered, 
and the recoveries eirected will be cretlited in both the recovery register and the 
cash-book. The mess superintendent and the students will initial the recovery 
register in token of their uccoptauce of the entries. On the annual opening of the 
colleges, tlie University will give an mlvaiua* to each of the mess funds to enable 
them to (unnmeiicc opemtions. 

JCndotomfiiU funds . — These are funds placed in the liands of the Univentity for 
various purposes connected with the encouragement of education. They will, on 
receipt, he invested in (lovernment or other securities according to the instructions 
of the donors. The investments will be kept in the Btink of Bengal for safe 
custody. 

The income of the funds will be the interest reulizeil on the investments, and 
too expenditure will be the charges for the gnint of scholarships, prizes, medals, etc., 
and for the realization of interest. 

Such funds will have a seiaimtu account at the Bank of Bengal, as well aaV 
separate j)a.ss-book. 

For a detailed recoitl an endowment ledger will l>e maintained in which each 
fund will appear as a separate head of account. The ledger will l>e closed and 
balanced monthly to admit of an agnnmient being made Ixdween the ledger balances 
and (he pa.ss-book lialunces. 

After the clos(* of the year an annual account in the usual form will be com- 
pihnl fnnu the itniger for esich fund, in which the amount of investments held will 
also 1)0 shown. The ttgures on ac<amn( of investments will l)e che<‘ked 'with those 
shown In the siife eusttsiy certilic:ite furnished by the Bank l)efore the annual 
accounts are published. 


Note. — M r. (f. B. Sen has pnqiaiwl a series of forms for the accounte described 
in this ai>}H*ndix. The.se fornts will Im found of great assistance when the scheme 
worked out, but we have not ttionglit. it necessary to print them in our te|)Oi1:. 
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Report of the Sanitary Oommlaaloner. 

I TmiTBi) J)ucc:i on tlio iUii AtiffuM. ninl c‘urt''fnUy iint(>ecte<] . HtteM of tlie 

varioiiK oollefteH iiiul the iHiitdiii^ that lo form part of the new 

Unlverwity. Tliei'e are aeveral iin{Mirt.ant matters to Im‘ dealt with, and it 
l)etter to tivat them 80 |Mirately. 

(1) In cotniNiny with Mr. Nathan I iuMiHH';t4«l the ailva on which it is pro})OM(Hl 
to ert'ct the new Vdlefrea. These inelnde a nfirls’ collect*, a college for the aona of 
zainindara and others, a Mnhaiiuundan college and ponaibiy a Civil Kuginooring College. 
In all ciisea 1 appixtve of the aitea that have been anggosbHi by the UnivorKlly 
Committee. L consider that the Flamna is a diatinctly gtHal aite, and 1 have no siiggea* 
tions to offer as ivgjinls the various posifioiiH chosmi. They all api^ear to me to 1)© 
very suitable and satisfactory from every imiiit of view. Due care luia betni taken 
not* to overcr»>wd the lociility in any way. 

(i) By fur the most important ladiit 1 wish to disooaw is the method of removal 
of sewage and sulhige from the new settlement. It is obvious that there, are two 
ways in which this can lie uex’omplished <1) : by a system of underground dmins, 
and (2) by the band-rtMiioval ineth<Ki so common in most parts of . India. Before 
going into details it should Im pointed out that, in the first place, the whole of 
tfte University settlement will consist df a nuinlier of colleges, in each of which 
anylliing from 2tM) to 4tX) students will reside) over 2, (KM) students will U) acKsotn* 
modated within the preeiocts of the University. It is obvioiut therefortt that, to 
make the w'hole settleiaeiii tlioronghly sanitary, it is necesstiry to have a high 
level of efliciency throughout so important a colony. The Unlversitv itself will be 
a mcHierii and ifiorougbiy ujwto^late institutifni, and sliould lat IookihI upon as a 
model of everything that is Imst in the way of an (Mluonlionttl institution. It will 
therefore Is^ e.\trt‘meiy objectiimable, in a settlement such ns tliis, to go in for a 
secoiuDrate and deficient system of snnilatioii. The sttnitary arrungetneiits must tm in 
keeping with the genemi excellence <*f the plan of the lJnlv<«rsity. Coiinequentiy 
it wonld. in my opinion, Im« extremely unwise to employ tint Imnd-rmnovul system. 

It setuuM liardly necessary lo waste much time in describing the many objection- 
able iMiints in what is commonly kiumni as the hatid-ttMiioval arrangement. ' They are 
l>erfectiy apisirent to anyone who has any knowledge* of munieipal work in this 
country. These defects will only Iki the inoiv apiwr«*iit when niaecMl in a setting 
such as will Ijc provided by tliie new University. Ample latrli^ nc<rommf)datiott 
will tic necessary for each college and hostel. 1 most emphnticiilly object to the 
installing of the usuid ty{ie of latrines, im they always give rise bi iitirsantH* aja<l are at 
best very insanitary arrangements. BSduoational institiiti<ins in Culcutla, when* 
the water-ty|»e latrine is possible, realise the advantages of tills system. Again, 
night urinals and night latrines will also lie mHa*ssary actually insUlc or very near 
the various hostels. It is practically Imiiossible, without profsirly flushed under- 
ground drains, to keep tfa^ places sanitary and fn*e from nuisance even with the 
most sorapulonM sniiervislon. The difficnlties in the way of removing the urine 
by hmul are very great and are never really oven;ome in actual practice. 


n H 
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BeauleM this Herious detect, the haiid>removaI gyatein presoppooes carts, ballodcB; 
a large stuff of melitero and Hupervisoi'H and sundry other inetficieut and objectionable 
items. On the whole, 1 consider that it will l>e necessary to liave at least 
sanitary £nsi)ector8, 30 sweepers and 15 nightsoil carts for the varions colleges, and 
ex)>erience may very easily show that this staff is inadequate. 

Next, we come to the subject of the oook*room waste and household water. It 
must be rememt)ertMl that the 2,0()0 students will reside in the colleges; conseqnently, 
the cooking and preparing of food for the occupants will be done at each hostel; 
kitchen arrangements will form part of each college building. It may be taken that 
the removal of the kitchen waste from this large community will be an extremely 
ditlicnlt, and practically an impossible, task by the hand-removal system. The 
University will n<»t have the iwlvnntages that are present in a large city, for in 
such pliu^cs sullage w'uter can be hxl away by a system of pucca drains.' It will 
be absolutely impossible to leiuove sullage water by such a system in Dacca; 
besides the cost of these <lrtiins would t)e nearly equal to that of uu<lerground 
drains. CoiiHequently, the only {xissible methods of removal are (i) by making cess- 
pits and I'omoving tlie contents by carts and hand labour, and (!2) underground 
drains. At the very lowest computation 10 sullage ctirts would be necessary for 
the University coininuiiity, and even with very caitdul snjiervision tiie arrangement 
would Ire deficieut, insanitary and (listinctly bud. Thu alternative is to put in 
S(>werH, wlien all the objections disap{)eur. 

Let us examine this suggestion farther. The advautugos of this proposal are^ 
many and of very great importance. 

(1) It must 1 h) pointed out that iti a beautiful settletaent, such as there is every 
reason to lielieve tlie University will Ixs, iiiglitsoil carts, sullage carts and a large 
eoinmnnity of sweei>ers, bullocks, etc., will lx* an eyesore and a gieat cause of 
nuisance. It will ho entirely inconsistent with the general high standard pf 
excellence of the community as a whole, to have nightsoil niits going along the 
main roads. 

(2) In all educational institutions it is ubs«>lutely necessary to have a very 
high standard of sanitary excellenoc, as it o.\erci8eH a profound educational influence 
on the students. The edumtional inflnence of a thoroughly sound wat«r>removal 
latrine is lunch more than is tinagiuMl, *und I maintain that to iteipetnate tffe 
hand-removal latrine, in a place like a University, is simply t>o impress the 
students with the fact that, in the whole ntnge of sanitary science, there is nothing 
letter than this disgusting armngeinent. All educational authorities are extremely 
strong on the point, vhnt nothing but the very best and most up-to-date method 
should ever lie adoptrsl in colleges and schools. 

(.H) liy making use of the waler-ivmoval system the whole. difficulty of urinals for 
day and night latrines for uiglit use disappears entirely. With the watei^removal 
system, it will Ih) [loasihle to make thoroughly sound and sanitary latrines, if 
neeeesary. actually in the imilding itself. 

(4) We liave ai ready dealt witli the suhiect of household waste water and kitchen 
wiisU;. It has been shown that tin* difficulties of removing this by anything else bat 
sew'ors are enormous. It is also equally dbvions that with an undeigronnd system of 
drains, perfectly simple and sanitary arrangoments for the washing of pots and 
kitchen utensils and for the keeping clean of cook-houses, etc., can be designed. It 
should also be i«memliered, as previously stated, that no system of pucca drains will 
answer the purpose in the various colleges, as they do in hirm cities. 

From the almve remarks, the overwhelming superioilty, from every point of view, 
of an undergronntl system of drains is ap|>arent. Inde^, I consider that it is 
absolutely necessary to go in for this system, and 1 am vety strongly opposed to 
any other. ’ 

Again, in a comparatively small commnaity snoh as the University, ondergroiuid 
drains will in the end be cheap. Frtun what has idready been said it will be obviotts 
that a large staff of sweepera, many buffliUoas and animals, a lariw ntunbar oarto, 
and a thoroughly satisfactory supervising staff will be required. This ipnid m«ajs. m . 
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very large recurring charge, ami I feel conUdent that thin auin capitalized would more 
(hail piovide fuiuU to meet the initial t*o«t. of the underground ayetem. lii couclttaloii 
1 pFopow that the Committee refiueat tiiat (lie Hianitnry Bugineer and inyaeif draw 
up a sketch project and give tlie estimated cost of the aiinve suggestions. 

Before leaving this subject, the question of water-supply must lie briefly disimssed. 
Tile new Dacca water- works aiv in a Very sound and efliciont slate. The water la 
lioth of good quality and plentiful. I consider tliut tlie iiinoiint of water necicssary 
for the University commnnity alone, with a waU'Ji'-removnl system of conservancy, wifi 
be about a lakh or a lakli and a quarter gallons {H>r diem. The popuiution of the aim- 
mniiity will be. roughly sjieaking, 4,000, inciuding students, profesMO]>H, servants and 
everybody connecUnl with the University. A lakh of gallons will give 25 gallous {ler 
individual, and a tukh and a quarter 80. With this amount of water there should lu 
no difficulty at ail in providing a water-n*moval latrine and water-<mnnected privies. 
The Dacca water-works can very easily snpply this quantity of w’ater. Tlie only thing 
tliat will be required will lie an overheMl Imlance tank holding about jii Sjuarter or a 
thinl of this umoiint. The Dacca, water^works, witiiont any increase of the existing 
plant, can supply this amount of water Ity working one extra hour per <iicin. There 
is ulso plenty of room in tlie works for an ndditlonai .lewol Alter wmiIcIi would give 
this iiinouut in eight tioui-s. Consequently, it will lie observed tiint tlie water-supply 
will present no didiculty. and inadequacy of water caniuit Ihi iiseii as an argument 
against the underground and watei'-ivinoviil system pmiKisoii. 

Concerning the rt^moval of rniibisli. waste |Miper. etc., a sinuli stalf will Im neees- 
sary. As a beginning 1 (ainsider that 12 scuveiigeis, (i earls and <1 cartmen should tie 
employed. Tliis sUilT will lie necessary whatev<‘r “ysUMii of iimioval of sewage is 
employeil. 

8. During my visit 1 ulso carefully ins|iectai the buildings whudi will lie con- 
verted inte iKi.Hteis. The new St'cretarlul iiiiilding will undoulitiaily make an ex- 
tremely flue iKistel. Tile rooms arc of suitable size, Weil iightai and well vcutiUitsfl. 
The sanitary arraiigcmeiits at the end of each of the tliive lilmtks will reouire 
reiuodeilitig,* luit very little stnictiind alteration will lie i’e<|aiivd. The two liuildings 
ainaidy existing in l*)ae<*a College, namely, the Fhysics laliorafory and the Bnglnet*ring 
ciusH-roonis, w’ill make very satisfactory iiostcis. but tlic latrines and urinal armiige- 
ntciit will rtHjuire designing ami flttiiig to tlie existing buildings, as qo accoininrid- 
ation is proviilcd at present. 

The building which w^is designed for the Covernmeiit Press Is nothing like so 
satisfactory for a liosud, the rooms tming very large ami not adaptable for division on 
economical lines. However, tliere Is no real dilTIculty in the way of dividing these 
into cubicles, but. as is usual tu entirely changing the use of a building, a good deal 
of waste of H|iace wMIl occur. Urinals and iiigiit latriiics will ulso lie nM{nired in this 
building, and a very suitalile situation has liccii found. I <io not propose to go into 
the details of sanitary arrangements necessary. AH fliesi' will be worked out by the 
Sanitary Engineer and mysidf if the principles given in this nqsirt arc agreal to by 
the University authorities. In conclusion. I simply wish to point out the utter 
Inconsistency of s|iemiing a large sum of money on a thoroughly sound ami uji-lo-datc 
institution, but of having deflcioiit and mcdimval sanitary arrangements. To make the 
place a success, a high stuiulahl of excellence mnsl also iw e.xtend<sl to the sanitary 
arrangements gi*neraHy. The only way in whicli tliis ran lie done Is by a water- 
removal arraiigi'raent and the laying down of sewers. The mmt wil^mit lie extaissive. 
and this method is the only one consistent with inmlcrii idcaw and with the reqiilrc- 
iiientH of the University. 


GALcmrra, 

ilki Uth AuguH WS. 


W. W. CLEM1S8QA. M,D., D.P.U., MaJOR, I.MA., 
Sanitary (JornmutBinntr, 
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Report of the Sanitary Engineer. 

The Sanitary CommiHSionor, Boti^al. lian forwanUnl iius a ropy oi his noU* on 
tiu! Hanitury ai'ranpnncntK for tlio new UtiiverHUy of Dacca, in wiiicli ite recoin* 
iiUMuls iiii niulcr^roniai syatcm of Hcwera in place of hamUrcinovul, and also makes 
some rcinarks with rc^anl to the water-supply. These - recomincndutioris have 
been accepted hy the Presidtoit of the Dacca University Committee, and I have 
been aski^d t(» preiwiiv a sketch project for both sevverajfc and water-sn[>ply. 

2. I understand tiuit I am now only reipiimi to furmulate a .scheme in outline 
with an aiiproximatc estimate of the cost. The information supplitsl me, ulfhouffh 
somewhat indetinitc, is snfllcient for this purpose, but it will proliably lie found ueces* 
sary to make some alterations when the details ari* tinully w’orkeil out. The 
positions of the (devuted reservoir, the pumping station and the sewage disposal 
works, and the geiiend arrangement of sewers, water pji>es and conneetions can be 
Qx«l only provisionally at this stage. The figures given in the estimate maj^, 
however, I think, be taken as fairly safe. 

•S. In the estimate below I have providetl for outside latrines for servants, but 
r have not ineludiHl anything for iiitenuil fittings, such as internal water closets, 
uriimls, lavatories, batbrooius, sinks, etc. The (iovernment Architect and the Plumbing 
Ex|)ert are in a much better position to do this titan 1 am, and these tittiiigs are 
o.Hsontial ]iarN of thi^ buildings. 

4. The flgures given me for the number of persons in the University, including 
professors, students ami servants, amount to about 4, IKK) in all. These do not 
ap[)arently inclmle the Technical College which may jxissibly be located beyond the 
Nllkiiet Itoail. I have taken as the Itasis of the present sebeine 4.500 persons to 
be supplied with 25 gidlons of water a head. This should lie ample; anything 
beyond will be extravagant waste. " 

Besides the ;ibovc number, thei'e is a possibility of the University extending to 
the northwanis in the Kaiumt area, in which case this will have to be snliseqnently 
ituindiHl in the ^Kheme. 

So fur as Die si'Werage i^ concerned, the only wujv in which this possibility 
affects the scheme is in the deptli of the well at the poinping station and the else 
and arrangement of the engine house so that the pumping puiit can, if ueownaty, 
lie increased ; for the fntun^ the main flewer serving the Ramua area will come 
down the Itumna Ihmd and connect with the present" proposed system at the 
I'ecelving well. 

For the water-supply the only point iieeding 'coiuiideratioii in conheofioii with 
this {Hissible extension is the capadty and elevation of tfid reservoir, as nam ci 
the tnnlus now pmposed will serve the* Ihtnuia area. 
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8«w«Mig« 8oh«ni«. 

5. I liave recently prejiared a sketicli imnect for llie Keweruse of the populatetl 
parte of Dacca City, which providea for talcing the whole of the aowagc of the 
town to a Hite to the eaat of the railwaiy and for treating it theiv. 

In thia project u main aewer haa b^ni providtHl terminating at ita upi^K«r end at 
the corner of (k>lleg« Koad and ‘Hecreterlat Koad. Tliia aewer can he continued up 
College Hcaid to Government Houae Hoad and. when it ia laid, all the aewage of the 
Univeraity urea will eventually Ik*, received by it at thia |a»iiit. 

Thia aewer will prolMihly not be conairiictiHl for aoiue yearn, until a few otlier 
and more urgently requin>u sewera have in^eii completed, and in the nuwntline it 
will l>e ntM^eaaary to make temporary armngementa for diHlKuiing of'-t|»o Ihdveraity 
8ewag«‘. In no case could the Univeralty area or the Hainna anni Aks dnilned Into 
the main aewviage ayateni by gravitation, and thia has Unni fully recitguiKcd. The 
pruiHO' nriangement thendore will be to put the pumping atation in aueit a 
poHition tiud it can eventually pump into the town aewera, and in the meantime 
eun ^)iiiup ti» tempoiary puritlcatiou worka at a iH>int where the flltennl effluent can 
lx* diaohargcMl without eunaing u nnlaance.. 

»*. The general urningeinent will lx* that the at^wera will gravitate to a weidv- 
iiig well at the pumping atation, wiiicti 1 priqioae hImhiUI Ik> plnctMl soinewhen'> at 
the junction of Dilknahu Htaid and liaitina Koad. Owing to the flatneaa of the 
ground the main outfall aew’er hna to In* rather deep, nearly ^ fi*et in one pltme. 

8o far aa 1 can Jiulge of the imtuiv of the aubaoll, tliett^ ahould In^ no aeriotia 

difficulty in laying a aewer at thia depth. 

The Dtiecu main aewerage project ia deaigned on the partially aepurate ayattun •, 
that ia to asty. the aulluge. aow'age and a noKlerate amoiini of aurfnci* water will 
go into tlie aewH»ra, wiiilat the. aurplua atorin water will gt> down the open dmiiiH. 

I projMiat* that tlie Univeixity aewera ahould la* deaigned f»n the aaine llnea. 
Aa the alop w’ater and the kitchen wuatea will Ik* Ittken into the acWiO’a aa well 
aa the fmctil mutter, a certein amount of rain W'itter alH«> ia cerbiin to get into 

them, aiul in fact it ia deairable that it ahould, for it will naaiat in keeping them 
fluahed. Then*, will, Imwever, be no difficulty in arranging that the quantity of 
rain water ahould be kei»: within narrow limita. 

1 have aecordingly designed the eapacity of tl»e H4*werH in tlda aclieme on the 
aaine Iwaia aa the main aew'era in the town, vi/.., to take alx tiinea the avemge 
dry weather flow' at 2'> pillona |N*r head jxr ilay, or l.Vi gal Iona jx*r head iwr day. 

At the lieiul of vncli aewer then< will be an automatic fluahing tank <»f 3(V) 
gallona ciqKicity set Ui g<i off three or four tiinea a day. The total amount of 

fluahing water mpiired for the main aewera will not exee(*d .^KK) gailuiia |N*r dav, 
or approximately 1 gallon per head of the populalioii aerved. 

Tne alzca ami gnulienta of the aewera art* ao iirr!iitgt.Ml that there will iM> a 
tlaily tlry weather veltx'ity at the perhal of inaximtiin rale of fltiw during inch 
day^^of not Icaa than 2| feet per at^cotid. 

7. At the pumping atation there will In* three ({ b.li.p. oil'enginea each tlHviiig 
a centrifu^l pump caiMtble of lifting 250 mdlona iK*r iiiimiU*. Out? of thes*; will 
work by itaelf during the dry weather. During niinatorma twill will In* togctbt*r 
capable of pumping the total aJacdiarge, and the third engine and pump .will be u 
Htand'by in cane of a breakdown. 

Space will lx? left in the angiue honaa for the ailditiou cf a fourth engine if 
thia anonld ever become neceiMary. 

fl. The Hewage yill be pumped through a fl inch C. I. rising inaiii to the 
dU^NMial worita, wnlcli I propoae ahould be puieed on the Ixink of the nullah running 
eaatwarda from the new Government Houae. 

The exact method of purffication can be'diMcnaaed tUter lN.*tw(*cii the Hiiidtary 
<k>miaiadoner and myaelf. In the meantime 1 have eatimated for aeptic tanks to 
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hold 16 houro’ flow itnd fllterH 4 feet deep deeigned oa the basis of 1 square foot 
of fllk^r urea to 16 galions of tank elHucnt. I do not propose that more than three 
times the dry weather flow should bo treated in the filters ; anything over this 
will automatically overflow into the nullah. 

As these works are only intended to be temporary, no very elaborate system 
of distribution over the Alters will lie necessary. 

9. When the Dacca main sewerage scheme is completed, the University pumping 
smtion will be connected to the head of the College Road sewer by a d-iii^ 
rising main. The sewage will then be pumped in^this direction and the University 
sewage dis])OHal works will bo dismantled. 


W«t«p-Mipply. 

10. The water-supply is a comparatively simple matter. I propose to have an 
elevated reservoir holding 80,000 gallons somewhere near the railway workshops. This 
reservoir will have u top water tank of 13.iR. L., and a draw of 120 R. L. It 
will l>e connce.ted with the town supply. At present 1 have no proper plan of 
the Dacca dlstrilmtion system, so cannot sitv exactly how this connection will be 
made. 1 have made a provision in the estimate of Us. 4.0tK) for the connection 
works, which shonld Is) sufficient. 

Tlic distribution pipes will vary in diameter from 8 inches to 2 inches C. I. 
pipes. The Imiiieh <‘oiine<;tions will l>e iinule with 2-inch C. I. pipes and 14 inch, 1 inch 
or If incti G. 1. piircs. 


Estimate of Cost. 


11. 1 eslimatr* the cost «>f these works as follows:— 

(ft) Setverat/e — 

Main scows 
Manholes 

Antomutie Hushing cliuiiibers ... 
Ventilating sluifls ... 


Ks. 


78.(HX) 

7,50b 

l,.'rO0 

23f)t> 


Branch piftes and connccfions ... 44,500 

Man holes. insptHdion eiiambers. di.seonnect- 
ing tmjis, etc. ... ... ... 4,000 

Ontshle latrines and connections ... 4.0(K) 

Kngine house and rjtlier buildings ... 8, IKK) 


Pnrnfdnf/ station — 

Pump well 

.’I No. 6 b. h. p. oil-engines and centri- 
lugul pumps 

Hieing main ... ... 

Otttfoll works — Septic tanks, Altera, out- 
fall channel, etc. ... . ... ' ... 


4,000 

ti,0<Xl 

8,400 

22,500 


Rs. 


Total 

Add for contingencies 10,per «iitn say 

Total ‘ 


...' 1,90,900 
... 19,100 

...‘..^S40y000 


i4«WN> 
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ur. 


(hit W‘ater’’9uppfy — 

Ks. 

Us. 

VUevateii reservoir ... 

Dfstribution mains and brunch piix>s 

Sluice valves, stop cocks, hydrants, etc. ... 
Provide for connection to town main, 
meters, etc. 

5.1.000 

43.000 
.1,t»00 

4,000 


Totol 

• 

l.tH{,000 


.4.dd for oi>utlngencies 10 per cent., say ... 

10,000 


Total 

1,16,000 

l.lG.OtKI 

Totul cost of sewertige and water-supply ... 

4 » • 

aj^thooo 


13. My ORtimatc of the totul workitif? o*i8t of theno mthoiaeM, inoluditt^ paiuping 
and tmitini; Mowanre. cloanin/^ Hewera itml connectiunH, i-oixiiring wator pIpoH, Htop 
cocks, etc., is Rm. G,0U0 iwr antiniii. 

Tbis dfW)H not inchide any swuejier's work within the buildini^s nor the cost of 
the water. With i-efptrd to the latter some armtiKOinont will proHamably be made 
with the Duccti Municipality. Probably the beat arranf^enient; will bt« to tuko the 
water in bulk at a fixed rate iier 1,000 ftalloiiM. The fpiantity required will be in the 
first instaiua; about l(K),000 ^iloua iier <lay, and, Hup}iOMin{( this wore obtained 
at 4 annas per 1,000 gulloiiM, the cost wonld 1 h> Km. 35 a tluy or JXs. 9,135 per annum. 

If such an arrauftement were miule, the UniverHity would of conme Im> exempt from 
any farther water rates. 


, Calcutta, 

The 27th Septemtwr 1912, 


G. B. WlLLlAMH, 
Sanitarjf Engitteer, Betu/nl. 


Note. — The estiuque of capital exiHoidituru includes Jl«. 40,000 for the Kngineei' 
ing College and iSchoul and Us. 16,700 fur the College for the Well-tutlo Classes. 
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Estimate of Eleotploal Adviser. 


The following; are the main heudH of the estimate of capital cxiieiiditnre 
tnuiu'd hy the Eleetrie-al Adviser to the Govermnent of lieii^fal: — 




Ks. 

1 . 

Mnhiiinmadan College 

... 25.l>00 

2. 

College for Well-to-do ClasseH 

... 4.5,(KKl 

.‘i. 

Ci)llege for Women 

12,.VM) 

1 . 

Kngiuoeriiig College 

47.0(M) 

o. 

Duf^cu College, .5th hostel 

2,.5»)n 

ti. 

Houmoh for 0.5 Itnllan nfUcers 

... 2I,OdO 

7. 

Houses for Euroiman subordiiuites 

. . . 5,25() 

H. 

Hospital 

l,H7.5 

51. 

Gyninusium, Museums and ITnlon 

... n,2,5«) 

i(». 

Five lA»l>orntories 

... 4d.000 

II. 

Additions and alteration.s in existing 
including the new hostel of the 
College 

buildings, 

.Tngannath 

... 32,(HM) 

12. 

Service lines 

... 1«,62,5 

I.'i. 

Contingencies 

IO.(XM) 

14. 

Underground wiring f«»r lighting main avenue ... 22, (MX) 


Total 

... 2,02,000 


Gthor ImildiiiKH l»»ve heeu. or are ill coarse of beiii^. fitted for electric light 
and fans. Apart from umlerannuid wiring for lighting the main avenue, the screets 
of tli« Uuivorsity area will la* lit under the agreement^ marie between the Govern- 
meut and the Comiwmy, and rlue allowance is made for this in the estimate for 
roeurring expenditure. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Note by Mr. T. H. Rlotiardeon on the Staff of the 

Olvll Engineering Oollege. 

it. 

I DirtAattGK with the propoHal that thu j[H»rmHiu>itt Professor of should 

bo imported din^ct from EoM^land, aiiice ho wouhl lia ubsolatoly iguorant of Indian 
conditious aud of tUo very considorablu modltluatiuus re((ttired to make English 
practice suitable to these conditions. 

It is of course very important that every advautagt^ should lie taken of any 
development In English (as well as in American and continental) iHiactlcc, bat it must 
Im) remouiliercd that local pmctice depends on variations In local conditions, 
the relative cost of lalmur aud plant, the cost of skilled hilamr, facilities for me 
repair of olabomte pliutt, etc. 

Every Assisuint Engineer brought into this country is priineit with “ the rasult 
of the latest and most ''np>to<<lHto English exjKirietice,'' witii the result that he is 
inoliiKHl to look on his more experienced seniors as ignomnt Silurian fossils. It U 
not till after he has learned by a few years' exiierience that it dawns on him that 
ids Executive Engineer knows Jjnst us much tui he does alkiiit modern English practice, 
bat that ids ludiun work has taught him to reject what is unsuitable to the 
conditions uiitler which his work has to |ie carried on, A professor of Engineering 
would never have the same opportunities for adjusting his views, esjiocially at Dacca 
where he must lie more or less cut off from iiiteiconrse with enginet^ra of Indian 
experience. 

Teacldng exjierieiice is only of secondary iinporhiuce; in any case it is of nothing 
like the same value for senior and professional classes as it would be in tlie case of 
school and elemeiitarv teaching. It may well be doubteil if experience in teueldug 
technical classes in E’lghiiid is of much use for a teacher of Indian students whose 
point of view is so entirely difl^rent. Indian stuileriU often try to remember Insleail 
of to understand what is told to them, and it is often not easy, even for one who hat 
had. exfierieiice with them, to detect when they ilo not understand the lecture. Any- 
how English teaching exiierience is of nothing like so much importance oS the 
knowledge of the Indian os an engineer, which knowledge is gained by working with 
him in the Public Works Department or on other practical work. It should also be 
remembered that a large iiart of an Indian engineer’s work consists of teaching his 

subordinates and contractors. He is not, as often at home, a mere critic of his 

contractor’s work ; he has to train his staff and workmen and to <lo the work done 

at home by the oontracior’s agent, who is always a fully riualifled engineer and not 

merely a provider of unskilled labour, as out here. 

Conaidenible doubt has been expressed os to the prospects %f the temiKirary 
Professor of Civil Engineering pa his return to his department. If Ids prospects 
are injured by his term of service at the college, no allowance will induces nlie best 
Ineii to come. Unless the best .men are deputM, we would lie better withuni them. 
The mere fact that it was ordinarily a '’{lagiu-Jiiiled,” or even a second-class man wlio 
' iusdepted the deputation, would of iujuiv the prospects of any drst-class man 

who Bright occasionally be induced to take up the post. Personally 1 have not the 
stiglitest doafet that a man who spent from his fifth to his tenth year of service 
.away from the practical work of his dep^ment would not be sought out by fiujieriti- 
'temding EngiiMieni lor charge of a dlyfrion under them. 


fi 
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I <;<)UHl<ler it woaM Ix) iH^tter if the period of depatstitm shuald be redaeed .k» 
three yearx. Thie would not in jure a man’s iprospeots, and good work at the coU^fe* 
would* i)e more likely to iieip him on in his own department. No doubt a uuui 
would l»o more useful at the college after three years’ work there, but a ttrst-ciass 
man fresh from practical work, wiiose prosiiects detrended on retaining his touch 
with practical work, would l)e more useful for three years tiiuu a second-class man 
who must feel tl»at his prospects .or promotion were iwing injured, and that his only 
chance was to remain pcmianently at the college. 

If the petrmauent professor were ordinarily stjlecied from Executive Engineers 
who liati, as assistants, served f«)r tliree years us tempomry professors, we would bavi^ 
several from whom to sciecl with some knowledge of their chanicters and capaldlities; 
wo would titen lie much mure likely select a suitable man than if we had to toke 
him, in tlic dark, from tlie touching staff of an English ITniversity, tlie authorities 
of wlHcli would aaturuliy try to l•*tain their l>est men. 

As rt'gunls the Professor of Matliemutics, I am afraid tliat a man would tend ti) 
stagnate who was tLe<l down to teach «mly the rather narrow* course wliicli it is 
essential to adopt for enginet'ring stiulcnts, while it w'utd<i l)e an iidvantage for the 
general Unlvemity studenis if at least one of their professoi-s weit; to see tlie sabjeot 
from a somewluit practical stund}>oint. I therefore think tliat it w*ould be at gain 
both to the engineering aind genend students if, like tlie science professorships, tids 
one wpre a University milter than a college aippointment. 

On these gmunds I distigrtx* with pamgmph .H of section 10 of tlie Report on 
Engineeriiag (staiff) and would sultstitnte for it tlae faallow’ings — 

fu laying down tlie cuinlificatioiis for the twt> itrofessors pf Civil Engineering the 
main principle to Im hekl in view is that, in i>rder to meet Indhui l•equirelnents, tlio 
teucidng anal methods of prttctice at the caallege sliould Ik* the result of tlu* latest and 
most nt>'t(Mlate Indisn experience. 

One of tlie professors should tliemforo Im a man with the higliest possiliie ((uali- 
ItcutiuiiB as regards liotU theomticul anal practical tmining. He shouiai also have, if 
paiHslhie, saime aaxperlanice in teaching. He shouiai huva* taken his alegree at ame of 
the Universities whew' engineering is made a sjieciaiUty, other ajiiuUflcations being 
a*nuul, ai gmaluuta^ of a tutorial and resialential University lieing given the preference, 
fife shanild liave sevend years’ exiierience of practical engineering in India, anal flnall)* 
he should, If possible, be selected frami t liaise wim have servetl as teraiMararv professors 
at the college. He slumlal Ik? appointed in the first phice fair two veal’s, till c;uiiflrmed, 
retaining ids lien on ids perinnnent post. Tliese a|uallficatioiis would iieeal tai iw luiid 
fair, but it shouiai he possihU? fm get 8Ut!li a man am a salary a>f Ks. l.tWXt tai Rs. 1,.500. 

The other piiifcssairs siiaiiild be hanraiwed fraim the Public Works Department 
(iiiliwuy hruiieli Ineliialeal). A specially Heh?c‘ted Assistant Engineer aif adiout five 
years’ service ndgiit be taken. Tlia* pawt sliould Ik? ciiusidera?d as an BxaH*utiye Eiigiu- 
ear’s. The inuii seh'etwl sha>ulal Ik? guzettanl as officiating Executive Engineer and 
be gnintaMi u aiepntntion allaiwanee sai that he shall draw ailiout Rs. 2(X) aiver whut he 
wouUl draw* as Assistant BngiiUH*r. The deputation slioulal lie for thii^e years, and it 
shouUi l)e unalei’stoaxl that the engineer ueceptiiig it will not be granted privilem 
leave or furlanigli (unless on medical certificatej during his {leriod of service at the 
college, it ('iinnait be toti clearly lahl down, or urgently recommended, tliat a man 
aif high quaiific*atiotis and character is necessary, ami It is essential tliat the aiqioint- 
ment sliould lie 9 ?garrled as a prize In the service. 

As in the eaUe aif science, mathematics should he taught by University and not by 
college professors. If a professor is to rentaiu fresh, if is important that he should 
liava* a wrider field than the somaaiwhat iiarrGw course which it is essential to lay down 
for engineering students. The University can be trusted to select for this duty meg 
who will not consider their science to be degraded byHiteing applied to the sen^icu 
and welMieing of man. 


T, H. RlCBAJHiiiGfr. 

as 

■ 


Simla, 

iT/ttf 3rd September 1912, 
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iriMiNtfiit!! 

^ Per 






li.-. 

Ha. 

1. College Tuition Fees — 







* iJiiccu 

-1 

f.’itKt 

[300 

i1 al 
H 

Hm. 6 
.. 7 

2,H50 

2.100 


New Collect* 

-1 

' 290 

i 2.’»0 

.1 

8 

.. 0 

.. 7 

1.740 

1,750 



... j 

f 2!Mt 
i 2.50 

.1 

S 

„ 4 

5 

1,1 («> 
1,2.50 


Mnlianiinmiaii ... 

-j 

' 2H0 

1 2-10 

.1 - 

8 

M 1 

1,120 

l,20o 


Wjhiicu's (!<>npgp 

.,-1 

f 21 
i 10 

.1 

8 

.. 4 

96 

«<» 


(j<)IU‘>rp ffU’ ihf weH-lo«<lo cliutaps 

120 


40 




Total 


... 

... 

17,4.56 

2,09.472 

.FsHfudont of ilu‘ ;unior cuiirois ami 


Kimlont 

of t ha 

aenlor 

couna). 


If. Vnivernity Feen — 


Junior Htudenta in Hciance 

« «• 

350 

at Hm. 

1 

3.50 

Senior .. Art« 

« • « 

58<> 


2 

1,172 

,. „ 8cien<« 

* »• 

280 


.3 

iio 

,, .. iMiainic 

Mtudiea 

90 

* 

2 

180 

Junior atiidenta of Mt'dicdne 

90 

1 

2 

180 

Senior «, ^ 


70 


5 

350 

SttnlentM t>f Kngineerih^ 


eo 

«• 

1.5 

m> 

Gradnate atadenta in Arta 

• «« 

100 


10 

um 

„ Scienoe 

so 


12 

6U0 

Sludenta of Law 


180 


6 

1,1 AO 


Total 




6,652 


IWi 
tt i 
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immem. Minam. 





Rs. A. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

nr. 

Hostel Fees (see Chapter XIII)— 






1,710 studentH (including grudnute 
students) of the Datica, New, 
Jagannath, Mahammadan, 

Women’s and Engineering 
Colleges 

* 

at 

2 H 

4,275 

51,300 

IV. 

University Entrance Fees — 






7(X)- Freshmen 

at 

2 0 

• » • 

1,400 

V. 

Graduates* Itegistration Fees (initial)*— 






500 OniduatcH 

at 

5 0 

• • • 

2,.500 

VI. 

Hiding fees, E\igineering students-— 






20 students 

at 

5 0 

100 

1,200 


Crano Total 



28,48.^ 

3,45,006 


* Nothing ImH been inclntleci on uccount of tho recurring fees ituyable by registered 
gruduatee, since it is not possible to make a rtdiul)le estimate. 
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Estimate of Oaoital Expenditure. 


HEOTION 1. 


Huildwos. 

(i) D(Ma College--' jin. 

Main building: enlargeiiiunt of liltmry and introijiictton 

of oight Bkyltgbto ... ... ... ... il,245 

Oonveraibn of . laboratory into Hrd hosted and loctum 

thotttre ... ... ... ... ... ,*{,777 

Oottversioii of Stdiool of Eiigitiooriug into 4tl» hostel ... .5, .578 

Dining room and kitchen for 150 for .Hrd and 4th 1iohU*1m 118,434 

Conversion of an existing building into 5tli hostel ... 1^,530 

^Houae of Superintendent of 5tli hostel ... 1(>;00(> 

Ro-erecting and enlarging quarters for menials ... 

l,0(l.^t 


(2) Jagannath Collfye— » 

Convetsion of Soiretartut Press Into a college and hostel lltf,73U 
New hostel for 260 studems and 20 graduates ... 1,85,400 

Dining halls, kitchens, quarters for 2.5 servants, servants’ 
latrine, two <lay latrines, iiiasoury ghat and sliqai for 
tank, alftl washing pialforni ... ... ... 71,250 

2,72;380 


( D Sew OAUge— 

Converting Upi)er storey of Secretariat building into a. 
hostel bv making one end of each wing into' 
quarters for two Indian Eduoatioimi Service otIioerM, 
erecting quarters for their 12 servants, making £)arti> 
tions, etc. ... ... ... ... Ji ^70 

Dining rooms and kitcl^ns for 400 students ... ... 85,0oo 

Quarters for 24 graduates ... ... ... jj^tOtJO 


143.370 
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Ril. 

(4) Mfiftammadan College'— , 

M»iii (iueltnUng luwfcol) ... ... ... .%SO,OUO 

Dining iiail (including furniture) ... ... ... 

KitohcMi. Mervauts’ quartern, servantH' latrine, stadenta’ 
latrine, nlauf^hter platform, ahed for hanging meat, 
peiiw for goatH and fowls, and waahing platform ... 30,74U 

3,86,Uit) 


(•5) College for Wotnen — 

Main bnihling, including liontel and quarters for the 
staff ... ... ... ... ... 

QtinrterB for SJO servants ... ... ... 11,882 

1,49.782 


(d) {'allege for well-to-do Clasaen — 

Main building ... ... ... ... 

Hostel for 1(M) Hindu stndentH ... ... ... 1,I7,IMH) 

Hostel for 20 Muliutnnuuhin students ... ... .84,:^H) 

Dining IndlMand kitehons for Hindus and Mulniiinnadans 
(Mubamnnulan estimate inelndes furniture), quarters 
for 50 scM'vants, day latriiu's for students and 
servants, Isithing platform, rough .sodding for lOO 
ponies, quarters for 75 .syees. House for Prinei|ml 
(on esthnated salary of Rs. 1,.50()) and for one pro- 
fessor (<»n estimated sidary of Ks. 1.000) ... 1,88.388 

.5,17.488 


(7) Engineering College — 

Main building ... ... ... i.. 2,2.5,(K)0 

Hostel for OO students ... ... ... ... 1,24,200 

Hcmtel for six Eimqiean stiulents ... ... ... 30,000 

.. Demonstration hull ... ... ... ... ,303)0 

Dining hall and kitchen for KJO students, quarters for 20 

servants and two day hitrines ... ... 36,400 

4.453i0 


(<V) Vniver»ity Itnilding— 

Minor alter.dions in grontid floor of Seoretariiii 2.000 



(.*») Works Office 
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Ka. . 

(7<0 Laboratorie«-^ 

Chemistry ... ... ... ... ... 

PhysicH ... ... ... ... ... l,(i.UNN) 

Zooloj^y and Botany ... ... ... ... 1,11,972 

PhysioloRy ... ... ... ... ... 7K.0.M 

Auatoiiiy, Materia Metlh^a, etc. ... ... ... 

(//; Xaturat history Musrum ... ... ... ... .*tK,K(N) 

(12) Obsrrratory ... ... ... ... ... ' 

* 

(J3) Onsonistrr (inclmliiif; Muiiallelti aiiimratUH) ... ... 


(14) AtUlitions to hospital — 

Small iiife<.‘tioii ward (H i'(M>inH with 2 ImmIm each ami an 
atteiulant'K ixaiiu), 2 ainall ctatk ItotiaeH. ami qiiarierM 
hir I(> aervanta ... ... , ... ... l.*».<{2i 

tlJ ) SJuiiM — 

Ao(|uiaitiui). for the retail vendor ami laa>lcMelier. of the 

shops imirlctMi M on the ij^enemi plan ... ... .'i.’>,28i 

(16) Oyntnasiutti ... ... ... ... ... l,0t,200 

(17) Union ... ... ... ... ... .'>2.K(N> 

« 

• (18) Houses for OjffKPrs — 

Prfjvincial Bdueatioiml Service: 

AcqiiiMitioii of “t lioiiaeH ami a miiall hoiiM«‘ in tin* 

Anila)Nini ... ... ... ... 2i,<HK> 

KitHTtioii of 27 hoiiaea on tin* approved doutde alore.v 
plan lor Muiiaifa’ Inmw'M in KuHiern Btoigul ami 
AsHttin ml Uh. 7,70tl eacii ... ... ... 2.07,tt(M> 

Snliurdituite Biiuwtionai Service: Knn'Uoii of Id Iioumi^h 

at K«. l.dtX) each ... ... ... ... Id.ddO 

hSorupean auliottli nates: Brection of 2 Itoiiw^H at Its. !>,(KK) 

each ... .. ... ... ... l8,tXM> 

2.l»}),tHK* 

ToUtl of Hectluii I ...^ ;I2..*15,(*0<{ 


, SBCTIOM 11. 

SAinTAET PlTTlXOfL 

Existing Imihlinga ... ... ... ... l.dl.fMHt 

New bnildingM ... ... ... ... ... .V),(X>[) 

Total of Section 11 ... 2,4t.(MX> 


A. for IwriMiagw inelwiM Ai, tkjun <•« 'NWOHiit uf OSk'Sr Kn/finewiuu iU. <ni 

MHMatatllaCIMlIttlWtlNi tatV-tiMto tSwUMi, 
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OV CAPITAL EXPRKDtTtJBE. 

8BCTIOK ill. 

FtJBNtTirRE. 

ApPKvnix au 

Rh. 

(1) The four Art« — 

CltUM rooms 

» # < 

7m 

Lecture theatre 

• * 1 

9,m 

PrinciimlH’ rooius 
Pn)fe»Hoi-ft' „ 



« • 

m 

OtUcen 

• * 

2,400 

I*rofeHSorH' common roome 

1,900 

BtudentH* „ „ 


4.900 

LUirnries 


1,72H 

HoKtelH 


27,300 

MiHcetliiiieous ... 

• • 

5,t)0() 

62,293 


In roniid numbers 

63,000 

(2) IhuverMity— 

Beimte Houcte ... 


4,250 

Onr%uii Halt 


2,600 

Library 


13,000 

HinniiiaiH 


5,000 

laiamic Btiuties 


.3,0(.H) 

tiJlW 


1,400 

Pliyslcul wliicatiou 


1,100 

Pnioii 


900 

Pr(iifcsH(»rH’ clul* 


2,000 

3.3.230 

(H) Minor iteniH, uh for iostuncc 

ciwks, typewriters uml bicycle 


slanilH for (1) niul (2) 

••• ••• •*» 

10,000 

(4) Oollcgc (or women — 

CluMM rooma 

• ■ • 

300 

Pi-ofeasore' common roomft 

400 



330 

Profetwora' sitting rooms 


400 

Dining rooms 


900 

Pi-ofessora* betl itwmn 

• ** 

IJOO 

Domtitories 


l,fi00 

laiiHimtories 

« •« 

7,100 

1^,430 
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(5) College for weli-to-tlo ClttSsoH— - 

Hull 

Lilmiry 

BtudcntH' coiunion room 

ProfcAsoi-H* „ 

ClasH I'OoiUH 
Oftiee of Prinoi|)iil 
Office of BarMar 
Ocncnil oflioe ... 

Professoi*?*’ rooniH 

n<»Oclj< 


Total 


Be. 


m) 

mx) 

(it 10 
S(X» 
HoO 

.soo 

(XX) 

•I.V) 

7,a(X) 

jllTOOO 


of Seotioti 111 1.;MUIX) 


K-lt - — lu lt*<* vKup <tf O'.o KiiKiiicoriiii; Lnln>ratoru-ti. I'tf., furiiituru Ih iitrluii<»l in 


• HKCTION IV. 

KqrirMKNT. 

(1) Hostoln of the f<»iir Art.H Collcgea — 

Dining and kitolxMi ntcnxiU at K**. 070 per KMt Htudunta KJtX) 
MiHccllancouH ... ... ... ... 500 


0.2tX> 


ii) Lihruries (boolcH only, tlttingH arc incliui«Ml uiidcr furniturto — 


University Library 

Uni%’crsity Library. Mciciico 

HemimirH 

Islamic HtudicH 

Law 

Nctv ami Mniiuifiiiiaiciaii Colleges ... 
Back nuifilM>rM of j«er(<Mlit*alrt 

4 V ■ 

■ • « 

• • • 

.52.(NX> 

33,(XX) 

1«.()U0 

12,(XX» 

... ' a-VX)!! 

40.(XX.) 
12,(XXJ 



1 ><2.000 


* (3) Betninar UluAtralive e<|aiinneul 3,(XXJ 


25r 


K K 
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Rr. 

(4) Laboratork* 

Pliysic* 


• • • 

55/)00 

C’homiHtry 

Pliysioloj^y, Zoolofjy and Botany — 
Furniture and flttingK 


9 • • 

Kr. 

.30,000 

654)00 

Apiniraliitf — 

Physiology 

Botany 


II 


Zoology 


15,000 

90.(KX) 

Anatomy 


• • • 

50,000 

Materia Medica 


• • ■ 

5,000 

Plumbing for all iaboratoricH 



80,000 

3,45.(KX> 

(5) Natural Hlsiory Muaeuni 


. .. 

40,000 

(0) Observatory 


... 

5,0(H) 

(7) WomeirH College-- 

Science 


• • ft 

8, .510 

rjbniry 


• ft ft 

(».(KK) 

Dining and kitchen uteiisila 


ft ft ft 


Mitw^eilaneoufl ... 


ft ft ft 

3(N) 

15.000 

(8; (-tillege for well-to-do Classes — 

Libmry 


ft ft ft 

ItMXM) 

Dining and kitchen utensils 


ft ft ft 

1.300 

MlHcellaneoiis ... 



.TtX) 

Il.TtX) 

(b) College of Bngiuetn'ing (s#v* Chapter XX) 

« • • 


14)0,0(K» 

(10) Hospital and Dlspen8;iries ... • 

• « • 


2,300 

(11) Oymnasium 

« « • 


0,500 

(13) Riding i Kiijgineering students) 

• • » 


1,000 

(.13) Imprttvemeut of tanks and diving appliancea 

« • • 


5,000 

(14) Dnton ... ... ... ... 



1.000 

(1«5) Miscellaneons 

t • • 


10,000 

Total of Section 

IV 


74)9.700 
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SECTION V. 
Gkoitnimi. 




Ra. 

Rcali|iroin(^iit of roads 
Laying; out fironnda 
Alierlniif tanka 


98,(XX) 

«5,(KX) 

20.(XK> 


Total of Soctlon V 

9,0.8, (XX) 


Laying! out flelda 

SECTION VI. 

Playinu FiBi.ua 

19,000 

ITnlvcrally iHivilloii 

• t • 

104)00 

Five (diatiKlnif and sterna 

sbeda 

154XX) 

Fivea courts 

... 

5,000 


Total of Section VI 

49,0(k) 


SECTION VII. 


Watkk, 1)raina(ir aki> Elbitric Supply. 

Water-Hupply unci dmitiui^e (««• Api>uiiclix V) 
ScuveiJifinif 

Electric supply (ft/ftt Aj[>pen(lix VI) 

Total of Sc-ctlon VII 


1,110 

8.12,000 


«,.H{),110 


Totals— S ucTios 

ft 


♦t 


1 

11 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 


OftAKo Total 


... 82,.H.‘>,(f<Ki 
... HMJKMJ 
... l..80,800 

... 74*9.700 

...^ 2.0.%000 
49, (XW 
... 6419,110 

52,90,776 


2A9 


K ic 2 
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Estimate of Recupping Chapges. 

8E(rnox J.. 


(!kntkal Adminmktration. .Sci'Kiuoi: Staff. 


Vicc-Cliau<:oll«>r, pay and HUinptnary allnwuma; ... 
\Vanl(!it, Indian Kfiiicational HtM'vii'c 
Hu^istrai*, Provincial Hjilncational S«<ivi<*c 
l^ihr.irian. Provincial Educational St'rvicc 
.*l AMHiatant liiUnirians, .S(d)ordinatc Educational 
S<*rvi«‘c. at Hs. l.^O 

Professor of Physical Edinration, Indian Educa* 
tional Service 

Superintendent, (iyninusiuin ... 

2 Assistant Supcrintemicnts at Us. 1(K> 

2 Assistant Snrj^iams at Us. 22.*i 
1 SnI)' Assistant Sur*jeon 
(ironndinait for playin^'lields 
Snbonlinale ditto 

Assistant Enft^ineer. Works olllco. on. ^'rade pay 
at\d an allowance of Ks. .50 
(Jlerk <»f ttm Works, Us. 20t> and an allowattce of 
Us. .SO ... 


IVr 

in* itM'in. 

Ks. 

2 .. 5 IH) 

SOO 

;{ 2 tt 

H 2 tt 


l .*)0 

.K<H» 

2tNI 

I.VI 

.52 

;ioo 

PM) 


6.50 


2:10 


r«r 

APhUln 


Us. 


Total 


SEtTlON II. 
Tkach iNo .Staff. 


Arts and Schoice (acr rhapl<'r X) — 

I S«Miif»r Professors at an avent^e of Its. 1,600 ... 
Pritfe-ssor of Physiology at Us. 1«5;!0 ... 

2(5 Indian Kilucathmal i^'rvi<’e oflicers ... 

A Uead^r of French and (ierumn on Us. .5(X) — 600. 
averap.* Ks. 6.50 

44 Pntvincial Edncational Service officers - ... 
20 Snhorilinate ^alucatiotlal St'rvice uffic(>rs (incluci< 
in^ 4 (!olle{;c librarians ami the Curator of the 
Natural History Museum) ... 

64 .lunior .Vasistants at Rs. UK) 

4 uliowaucvH for Priuciiwls at Ils. 200 

Total 


r.472 

60.664 

l‘i*r 

Hir'd sein 

Us. 

P«r 

attmim. 

Us. 

7.2(H) 

l..5(Kl 

16,(KH> 


6,50 

14,060 


4,;h50 

3.400 

H(K) 


47.080 

5,7.5,760 



Al'PEKinX X. 


K8TIMATK OF RF.CUKU1NO CUAK^i<;^«. 


B. College for women (Ree Oliaptor XVI 1) — 

2 l‘rofetJSoi-8 at Ka. 4»H>— «(Ri (Uh. SM)) 

1 Professor at Ks. — 5(Kl 

2 IVofessor* at Hs. irit) — liK) (l{s. ,'rt):0 

•> at Hs. (Hs. IH5) 

o allowances at Ks. UHt 


IVr 

IVf 


NHiinith 


Hs. 

Moi> 



*»(K» 

:170 

:aH> 


Total 






C. College for the well-tii-do ('lass«,‘s (.•aw Chapter XVI U)- 


a Indian Educational H»*rvice otllecrs ... ... 2,-lttd 

■I Pi'ovincial Etln«‘iitional St*rvl<*o otlU^'rs ... 1,28 1 

2 Suhordinate Ediiciitional S«*rvice ollicers ... ,'|(Kt 

Surceyfu* ... ... ... ... lOt) 

Hiding Master ... ... ... ... 120 

Prin(‘i|iars allowance ... ... ... 2tK) 


1 ). 


E. 


F. 


Total 

4.4t»0 

A*\80U 

Islatnic Studies (wse Chapter XIX) — 



S*nior Professor 

2 Profe.ssors at Hs. otHI 

.'} Provincial Ethu^atioind SiM'Vlce <»fB«’'‘rs 

l.tMHI 

l.OtMt 


Total 


4;i.2(K» 

Engineering (sw Chapter XX) — 



PriiK’ipal. Engineering College, at lis. — 2.<MK» 

Senior Professor of Engineering at Us. l.dtMt — l.,V»(t 
St*eond ., ,. at Hs. 7<K) (av<*mge 

Jhihlic Works Department J»av) aiul an allowanee 
of Hs. 2IK> 

2 Indian IMiicatioinil Service olllcerM 

4 Provincial E«lnca<ional Service oflicers 
.*> Siibonlinute l*>iucatioi(al Service oOlcers 
Allowances t<i Special liCetarers 

I.S.-8I 

i.:r»o 

}»00 

I.dtHi 

1.2K«» 

7.v» 

2.0f)l» 

Total 

7,7.T» 

ui.rtKi 

Medicine (see (,'hapter XXI) — 



Professt>r of Anatomy 

Senior I demonstrator at Ks. 20*)— }M)(» ... 

Junior „ at K«. 100 — ... 

Allowiince for giving iiiKtmctiort in Muterhi Medim 
Ditto ditto in Plwrniacy 

(Mti) 

270 

170 

10?/ 

# # « 

;kN» 

Total 

l.MO 

i:i,!)80 


261 
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P«r 

P«r 



ineit«<*in. 

mttnttm. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

G. Law (8ee Chapter XXll; — 



Senior Professor 

850 


Second Professor ... 

7.50 


Third 

Professor 

6tK) 


Five 

Tutors at Rs. 2(X) 

1.000 



Total 

3,200 

38.4(K) 


Grand Total, Section 11 

71.(M5 

8,54,840 


SECTION III. 




Clerical Khtaulishment (see . Chapter 

XXVI). 




r«r 

P*r 



liitthHcin. 

Annum 


Rs. 

Rh. 

lis. 

1 at 

150-200 

183 


9 „ 

100-150 

266 


1 » 

7.5-100 

02 


3 „ 

1(K) 

300 


» 

80 

240 


9 „ 

60 

510 


7 „ 

45 

315 


4 „ 

40 

160 


H „ 

.15 

280 


10 .. 

25 

2,50 



Total 

2,626 

31,512 


spxrrioN IV. 

MlrtCeULANKOrs ShDORDINJITK KsTABl.IiililMENT. 

IVr PM- 

meilfWIti, . AtHUlID* 


11m. Rs. 

For CliPinlstry 1 Mocimuic ... ... .50 

.5 Coiu|Hniuder9 at Ra. 30 ... 1.50 

For PhysUs I Mw imnic ’"at R«. 100—12,5 117 

I AaMiMtatit Mechanic at 

Um. 40—30 ... ... 47 

1 Carpenter at Rs. 50 — 6«» ... ,57 

For HoMpltal and CoUe#?t> DiationMaries — 

3 Compouudera at Rs. 20 ... 60 

3 Ditto at Rs. 15 45 

For Works ofRoe ... 1 Djuftsmau .50 

rotal 570 6,91 



APPEXMX X, VmifATE OP SKCITRRIKO CHARQRO. 

SECTION V. 

Mkmal Ertabuwhment (jiw Chaptkii XXVI). 


IVr 

Kh. 

19 OarwanM at Ha. 15 ... 2K5 

Vice-Chaiicellot’a Jamadar at Ka. 15 15 

30 ChupraaioH at Ua. 10 ... 3(K) 

10 Gbaakidara at Ka. 10 ... 100 

10 Daftries at Kh. 12 ... 120 

38 Beapei-s (^ononil) at Kh. 10 380 

Bearers (Scdeiice Deparlineiit) — 

7 at Kh. 15 ... ... Itt5 

10 at Kh. 12 ... • ... 120 

20 at Kh. 10 ... ... 200 

G Water puibtH at Kh. 8 ... 48 

5t) Swi'etH.TH at Kh. 10 ... 500 

12 Mebters at Kh. 10 ... 120 

8 Doina (for laboraOtrieH) at R». 10 80 

22 MalUa at Ka. 10 ... 220 

12 Souwiiffors at Kh. 10 ... 120 

Llbnirx’ — 

Head .\l)eiidaiit at Kh. 15 15 

7 AttendaiitH at Kh. 12 ... 84 

2 Daftrien at Kh. 15 ... 30 

KidiiiK .Sciuiol: 12 SycoH at Ka. 10 ... ... 120 

Ktiffitteeriii^ 0(dle/t:‘: TimlalH for DeinoiiHtraiioii 

Hall (liiiiip proviHioii) ... ... 200 

(fospitai: liUMi» pnivision ... ... KKt 

Women’s Collejre; lump provlHion ... 150 

Colk*;;e for well-tcwlo Olafwes: lump provision 5(X) 


Total .3,912 


SECTION VI. 

tk.)STIN«KSnKH. 

»v 

Kh. 

General IJuiveraiiy (iticludinit: ollUre) eontiiiffcueieH 
CollegeH; oflleea and <*oniMn»n rooioH — Dai'ca, .lagan- 
natb. New iiiid 51ubanjniudttn Colleges, Micb Ks. l.KXI 

■Women’s Colleg*.* ... ... ... 

College for well-tiMlo CUihsc<«h (nue Chapter XVII 0 

Engineering College (Sali-Coinniittee’s OHtimato) 

College loMtels: furnitan^ and uiiscellaneoiiH 

Libraries ami S»*ininars— • 

Cniversity and College (see ChapUfr XI> 

Law (see Chapter XXII) ... ... 

Seminar etiuipmetit ... ... 

Law and Islamic Studies ... ... 


IV»r 

4MIHUIU, 

lis. 


48,944 


iw 

Auuna. 

Kh. 

15,(K)0 

4,4(X) 

8<X> 

7.2«H) 

20,IXXt 

r»m) 


17 M) 

LtNlO 

500 

800 
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P»r 

P.r 


ineniNfini. 

•nnum. 


Rs. 

Kh. 

lAil)orutorH's — 



Cliutnistrv 

. • • • 

• 4 # 

I().t)d0 

Physics 

• • • 

5,tX)d 

Botany 

#44 

l..^> 

Zooloj^y 


;i,odt» 

PhyK^oh>^?y ... ... , 


3,t)dd 

Aimtomy 


2,5l)t) 

Materia Modioa ... 


3(tt) 

(Jas supply thr(H>>;li4>ut 


2.1)00 

Natural Histery Museum 

4 « 4 

3.t)tM) 

HiXKtuiualiouH (see Chapter IX) 

9 9m 

o.tItM) 

Kcholarships ami free sttiileutHhip.s — 



Arts, Scieuee uud Islamie Hlmiifs (see CUiapter 



XU) 

l,fNN) 

its.ttito 

Women’s (!olle^(‘ (see Chapter XVll; 

2d 

24d 

Medieiue (see Chapter XXI) 

12t) 

l.Ut) 

J’rizes (see Chapter XII) 

» • « 

.*>tH) 

Hospital ami disiumsaries 


3,70t) 

IMiysical K(iu<‘ation — 



(•ymuasium 

• • • 

.'itH) 

Misetdiiirn'ottH 

• • • 

im 

Oilh’o 


2t)ti 

lii<iiu« 


4.INN) 

IMayiuK-flehis 

» »• 

2.(X)d 

Soeial — 



Craut-iu-:ii«l to Union 


.‘>tN) 

<1 rants for eoiieffe eutertaiumeuts ... 

• 44 

.’MX) 

Works otiiee 
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Water ami drainage (.spc Appemii.x V)... 

... 

1.->,2(X) 

8<*aven)rlu« 

... 

l.iOl 

Kleetrle suppiy inelndin^; street ii^htiiijj; (estimate 



furuisiied l»y Kioi’trieai luspeetor to the (lov’eru- 



ment of Beuiful) 


80,tMX) 

Travelliu^f ailowanee 

... 

2,m 

Total 

• 4 4 

2.6H,844 

T(.>T\I.S— skction 1 

• 4 4 

H»,6<>4 

1! 

4 4 4 

8,54,840 

/ Ill 

4 4 4 

31,512 

IV 

• 4 4 

6,912 

V 

4 4 4 

46.944 

„ VI 

4 4 4 

2,68,844 

(iBANf> ToTAt 

4 4 4 

12,98,716 
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APPENDIX XI. 

List of 8ub*Commlttoo8. 


Engli»h — 

Mr. H. H. Jainiw. 

Mr. W A, Art'bboM. 

Ibilm Mohan Cluitarji. 

Mr. T. 8. Btorliiiff. M.A. (Cantab.), pj-ofoaaor, Pmaidonov OoiJoKt^, and 
Univrrsliy Lcnsturcr in Calimtia. 

Mr. Maniiioiiuii (tboali. B.A. (Oxon.), ProfaaHur, Prettidencv Colleira. 
Calcutta. 


2. hi^lort / — ‘ ' 

Mr. W. A. J, Archbold. 

Mr. Mohuinctl AH. 

Mr, W. Owaton Hniith, B.A. (Cantab.), P.R.iiJt.. Pi<i>fcHMor, WoHicyan Collofto, 
Bankiimr. ' , 

Mr. K. F. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), PrufeaMor, Pn^HkUnicv College. 

Bitbu Ai»wini Kumar Mukharji, M.A. (Calcutta), PnifcMwir. Dacca Collcffo. 
Balm ,Tadu Nath %rkur. lif.A, (Calcutta), Prtdcasor, Patna College. 


3 . EcoitomifUf — 

Mr. W. C. Wordaworth, M.A. ((txoti. and liondon). AMMiatitat Director of 
Public Inatmction, BtMigal. 

Mr. T. T. WilUaina, B.A. (Cantab.), 1 i.mc. (CanlilT), I'mlcaaor. Dacca College i 
Univeralty I.«ctttrer in EoonomicK. Calcutta. 

Mr. Maiiolmr Lai, 1I.A. (Cantab.), Minto Profcaaor <»f KconoiiiicM, (Calcutta 
ITnivcraity. 

Mr. C. Ruaaell. K.A. (Oxon.), Profcaaor of B(a^»nomicH and Political 
Philosophy, Patna College. ^ 

. Mr. J. C. Cc»yaj«e, BJk, (Cantab.), li.b. (Bombay), Profeaaor, Pwwldcncy 
College: tniveielty Lecturer in £kx>noniJc% Calcutta. * 

Mr. K. L. Duita, X.A. (Calcutta), Accoantant^lencral ; on deputation aa 
President, Prices Bnqairy Committee. 

, Mr. O. F. Bhirms, M.A. . (Aberdeen), rjBJt., wma.; on dei>utution u» tlie 
Govemmmt of India ae a memlmr of the Prieea Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. 8, C. wiilhima, BJi. (Gamlirit^ and London), 8ecretary to Agent 
^ and Manager, Provident Inatituthm, East Indian liailway '; University 
. Lecturer in Beonomica, Ohloutta. 


Lh 
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4, , Phdotiophy~-^ 

Mr. H. K. .Juoieo. 

Mr. ItainduM Khftti. M.A., Univeroity Lecturer in Pliilnoophy, l^lonttu. 

Dr. Himlat HnldHr, M.A., PH.O. ((^Icutte), Univeniity Ijecturor in Pfailo* 
Sophy, Calcutta. 

Dr. Aditya Nath Mukitarji, mjl.. ra.D. (Calcutta)* ProfeHHor, Preaidency 
Collefp*; UiiivcrKity laicturer io Pkiloaophy, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. HuHftell, M«A. (Oxoii.). Profeaaor, Patna 

a 

,5. . 

Mahaiuahoimdliyayu Hatia Ctiaudra Acharji Vidyubhushnii. 

The Hon’hh* Nawnh Huiyid Knwab AU. Chaudlmri. 

llnbu Dliietdi Ohuadni Hen, B.a. (CahMilta), ITiiiverMity Reader in Bengali 
Literutuie, (ialcuttu. 

Manlvi Kaxi Tinadul Htique. Mjt. (t'ulenita). Professor, Ihtec'u Training 
College. 

Uni .latindm Nath Oliaudhuri. M.A« B.b. (Culeutta). 


6. StfiMkrit — 

Tile Hmi'ble .lustice Sir AshutoHh Miikhurji, Hiimswati. .SiuHtniltachasputi, 
KT.. M.A., O.L., I>.8('., P.tt.A.H.. r.R.a.K., r.A.R.B., Vice-Chuncelh>r of 

the Calcutta (Tniversity. 

Mahaiuahoi>ad hyaya Hatls Chandra .'Veharji Vidyabiiusltan. 

I)r. A. Venis, G.I.B., MA. (Oxon.). D. tiTT. (.VIIuhalNMU, F.A.H.n.. Hrincipiii, 
Queen's College, Benares. 

» Mahaninhoptuihynya Pandit Pramatha Nalii Tarkubhiishan, Professor, Hanskrit 

College; university Ijectnrer in Hanskrit, Caieiitta. 

Mahuinuhopadhya 3 '’u Pandit PmKtinnu Cliandra Vidyaratna, Ht^eretury, Eastern 
Btnigtd Haruswnt Hainaj. 

Babii Bidhii Bhunhan Goswaiiii, M.A. (Calcutta), Professor, Dacca College. • 

Baliu Kali Krisitnn (loswanii. m.a.. n.L. (Calcutta). Professor, Jagannath 
College, Dacca. 


7, Arabic and Perttian — ' 

The Hon'ble Nawab Haiyid Nawjib. Ali Chnudhurl. 

Mr. N\'. A J. Andibold. 

Hhams-nUUlauta Abd Xuar Muhaiiimatl Waheed. 

Hhams'iil-lThuna Kamaluddin Ahmad, M.A. (Calcuttit). U.K.AA. (London)* 
Hni>erintunclent. Chittagong Madrasah. 

Maulvt Muhammad Irfan, M«A. (Calcutta), Profesfmr, Dacca College. 

Mautvi Plda .Ali Khan, M.A. (CBlcntta), Professor, Chittagong College. 
Manlvi Muhammad Musa. b.a. (Calcutta), Huperintendent, Hooghiy IwdlABah. 

8. Mathmnatii » — ♦ 

Mr. C. W. Peake. 

Dr. Detiendm Nath Mallik. bji. (Cantab.), 8CJ>. (Dublin), PJlJiJB., Protessor* 
Presidency College : (Jiiivendty Bender in^ Phyalcs and Univepdty 
Leutnrer in Matheiitatios, Calcutta. 

Dr. C. E. Oullis, MJk, (CantabO. PH.0. (4ena). Professor, Presidency College 
^University fieader. Caloatta. 

Mr.'J. M. fi^temley, BJk. (OxomOli ProfeMor, Danea' Oolkge. 

Balm Kali Psda Bamt, X.A, (QlleaitaX PrcdsiieDy, Daoea -Cnileiiia 
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9. anti — * 

. Mr. (j. W, KiUsbIor. * 

Mr. C. W. Peake» ♦ 

Dr. P. C, Roy, Ojk:. (Bdinburffh), ph.d. (O^alotitu). rjL43., Pw>- 

temor, Pitmidonoy College. 

Dr. D. K. Molllk, BJi. (Cantab.). ecj>. (Dablln), fjrj».b. 

Mr. E. R. Wataon, MJi. (Cantab.), bjso. (LoiidonX PrufoMKir. Dacca Coitefto. 
Dr. E. P. Harriaott, pbjo. (ZbrichX Protemor, Pratideiioy Ooltcgc. 

Babti Chandra Bhiiaan Hliailnri, b.a. (Calcutta). Dcmonatnitor in Cbcuiiatry, 
Prtwidoncy College. 

Mr. D. B. Meek, XJk., BJW. (Ulaagow). Profeaaur, Dacca Colley*. 

Mr. A. Macdonald, MJk., n.ar. (Olaagovr), Profeaaor, Dacca Coiletn^ 


10. Bioloyif — 

Mr. K. Natimn. 

Mr. C. W”. Peake. 

Major A. T. Cage, M.A., M.B., C.Mi. (Al>erdeen), I.Mju, Superin* 

(eudeiit. Hoval Botanical (lardena, Calcutta, and Director of Botanical 
Survey in India. 

Mr. S. W. Kemp, B.A. (Trinity College, Dublin), Ofliciutlng Muperlnteudent, 
Zoological and Antliro|K>logicai Section. Indian Muaenm, Calcutta. 

Major D. McCay, MJ>. (Royal iTnlveraity, Ireland), Profeaaor of 

Phyaiology. Medical College, Calcutta. 

Mr. <•. P. Hector. M.A , njsr. (Ala^rdeen). Bconpinlc Botanlat. (iovernroeut 
of Bengal. * 

Mr. H. C. Mubabinabia, *B.sc. (Bdiiifmrgb), F.Bii.B., ProfeaHor, Prealdency 
(Jollegc; ITnlveraity Ije<*tnrer In Phyatology, Calcutta. 


, 11. Mediraf Studies — ^ 

Mr. H. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A. J. AecUbuld. 

Mr. C. W. Peake. 

Colonel (i. F. A. HarrU, m.i>. (liurlmiii), K.li.(;.P. (Ijondon), i.Mjt., 

1n8]*e<*ior*(ienerat of Civil HoapitalM, Bengal. ^ 

Ideutenant-Colojiel J. T. GalviU’t, M.it. (I,oruioii), M.B.(.*.F. (J^mdou), D.P.H. 

(Canbtii.). t.irx, Princljial, Medical Coilegts Calcutta. 

Major L. Hogi^rn, r.lJB., FJI.c.P., F.b.CIJ 9. (England). M.D. (Jjondoii), 

Pr<»feH«or of Pathology, Medical College; Bat‘teriol(»giat to Government. 
Major J). M<*<Jay. M.D. (Royal UniverHity, Iit^iund), t.M.e.. Profenaor of 
Phyatology. Medit-al College. Calcutta. 

Mr S. C. Matialanabla. B.»c. (Bdinburglu. K.it.H.R., Proftwaor. Pri*aldcncy 
CoUeg«>: t’niveralty Lecturer in Phyalology. 

Dr. Nilratau Hircar, M.A., M.D. (Calcutta). 


♦ ^ ^ 

Colleffe^ 

Mr. R. Natban. 

. Mr. 6. vr. Kadtier. 

Mr. W. A. J, ArebboM. 

Mr. C. W. Peake. 

Mr« S. H. tSenenu Offieiiitiftg to the Ctoveniment of Bongat, 

JPublic Works DeiMurtBrnat. 
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« Mr. F. (i. Koyal Duwhod, v.d., Benlor Government Inspector of 

HiiilwayK, Circle II. 

Ilui Atituulu l^niHud Harkar Baliadart BjC-xs. (Ckilentta), Superintending 
Engineer, Public Works DejMirtmeiit, Bengal. 

Mr. C. I). M. Hlndiey, MA. (Cantab.), M.I.C.E., District Engineer, Bast 
Indian Railway, Gaya. 

Mr. W. H. Everett, B.A., B.E. (Royal University, Ireland), MdJIBC9i.B„ 
M.i.E.e., omciuting Bu^rinten^nt of Indnslries and Inspector of 
Technical liiHtitutions in Bengal. 

Mr. E. U. Watson, M.A. (Cantab.), B.HC. (London), Professor, Dacca 
College. 

Mr. T. II. RiehanUon, MJt., B.A.I. (Dublin), M.1N8T.CX, (Ireland), Professor 
of Civil Engineering, Sibpur. 

Mr. C. •!. Hoiulerson, Head Master, Dacca St'hool of Engineering. 


LS. 7x110— 

Mr. R. Nathan. 

Mr. G. W. Ktichler. 

Mr. Mohutned Ali. 

The IloiiMile Mr. .lustice Kuiyid Hassuii Iinuin (Barrister-ul-Ijaw). Puisne 
.Indge of the High Court of .fiulicature at Fort William in Bengal. 
Mr. Moiiendm Nath iiay, M.A., b.l. (Calcutta), V'akil, High Court, 
CalcMittii. 

1>r. H. C. Bagchi, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). Li,.i>. (Dublin), ])aiTister^at>I,uw ; 

PrliuMpal. University laiw College, Culeuttu. 

Mr. Mnueain Ali. B.A., LL.B. (Oxon,), Hnrrlst»‘r-nt-Ijaw ; Vice-PrinciiMil, Dacca 
lijiw College. 


14. IttUimic StudiM — 

Mr. R. >athan. 

The Hon'Iite Nuwah Hidyld Nawah Ali Chundhari. 

Mr. W. A. J. Arohbold. 

Mr. Mohuimsl Ali. 

Sliuius-uNUiuina .\bn Nasr Muhammad Wuheed. 

Tlie Hotriile Nuwal> Bir Khw.ija Halimiilhih Balnutur. G.r.LE., K.C.8.I. 
ShHins'Ul'Vlama Muulvi Bhihli Huhlh Nomanl of Lucknow. 

Mulunn Bhuli Bulaiman of Phuiwari (Patna). 

Bhums-'ul>riaum fCamaloddin .Vhtuad. M.A. (Calcutta), MR.A.S. (London). 

Superinteiulent, ('hittagiuig Mudrusab. 

Mauivi Muhammad Irfan, M a. (('ulen(tu). Professor. Dtu'ca College. 

Mauivi Muhammud Musa. ,u.A. (Calcutta), SuiH>rintendent, Hooglily 
Mad It) sail. 

Mauivi Fida Ali Khan, m.a. (Calcutta), Professor, Chittagong College. 


15. TMchinff— 

Mr. K. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A.»J. Archbold. 

Mr. W. E. Griflltli, MA. (Oxnn.), Principal, DilVid Hare Training Cbllege, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. E. E. Biss, Principal, Dacca Training Goltcge. 

Rev. Mr. W. 0. Brtu'kway, BA, (London), London MissioDaiT BocietiM* 
Inatitution, Calcutta. * ' « 
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Khan Baliadur Ahaanollali* 1I.A. (Oalcatta), u.n.AM. (rjoiidon). OffiatatUi^ 
Inapector of 8ehooUi» Chittagong Division. ^ 

Bat Buaainay Mltm Bahadur. liJt. (Calcutta), Hoad Maater, Hindu Reboot. 
Caknitta. 


^6. Library-- 

Ur. K. Nathan. 

Ur. H. B. James. 

Mr. W, A. J. Archboid. 

Ur, C. W. Poako. 

Babit Lalit- Uohan Cltutarji. 

Dr. U. Masbormf-nl Hukk, PH.D, (Haile), Professori Dacca College. 

17. — 

Mr. R. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A. X Archbold. 

Mr. H. R. .Tames. 

Rabti liiiHt Mohan Chatarjl. 


18. Si‘hoUirship»— 

Mr. R. Natlmii. 

Mr. W. A. J. Arehltold. 

The Hon’ble Nawub Haivid Nawab All Chaudhnri. 
Babn AimiKia Chandra Ray. 

Mr. Muhumed All. 

Babn l^iilit Mohan Chatarji. 


18. Muh'immatian Co,lt«ff 0 — 

Mr. R. Nathan. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Raiyid Nawab All Chaudhurl. 

Nawub HiniJ'iiMstam. 

Mr. W. A. J. Archimld. 

Mr. Mohiiined* All. 

RhamS'itbUiama Abn Nasr Muhammad Waliewl. 

J?****!****® Nawab Sir Khwuia SalitmillHh Jiahudur. O.C.I.K., E.C.a.I. 

The Hon ble Mr, A. K. Abu Ahmed Ohaxnavl, Additional Menittet' of the 
boveraoi^Oenemrs Council. 

Maulvi Nazlrmldin Ahmad, M.A. (Calcutm). Deputy Maglatrale Col- 
lector. Dacca. 


90. Wamm's ColhtgA — \ 

Mr. R. Nathan. 

Ur. W. A. J. Archbold. 

Mias K. PIatt» MJl., bja. (Loudon), Saperiutendent, Lady DufEerin Victoria 
Hospital, Chlbatta. 

***•• *^ tj«dy Principal of the Eden High School for Cirls, 

Dacca. 

Mias B. H. Crawford, Officiating luspectreaii of Schools, Presidency Circle. 
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LI»T or iVO-COMHlTTKlSM. 


Aimamm 'it 


« MiMi E. CUumier, Ofllciating liMpectrew oi Bcbooift, Olfeete. 

Mr. P. K. Bofte, BX. (CuletUtii), ]^.<at-Law, I^icctt. 


31. Stajr-^ 

Mr. K. NutUun. ^ 

Mr. a. W. KiUlih*r. ^ 

Mr. W. A. .1. ArchboUi. 

Bubu Lulit Mohan Ohatarji. 

Mr. K. K. Watnon. I1.A. (Cantnb.), Bd»c. (London), Prtilesaor, Dacca OoUogB. 
Mr. H. N. f)ttK. M.A. (Caicntca), BJIC. (London). Pndoaaor, Dacca (College. 


33. StuiUnitH Affairs — 

Mr. li. Nut hull. 4! 

Mr. W. A. .T. Archtaiid. 

' Mr. Mohunicd Ali. 

Bubu TjuIU Mohan Chntarji. . ^ * 

i Mr. (J. P. Wul«h, HojiorliitondinK Kngincor. Dacca. 

Major H. (Miamncy, r,M.«.. Principal, Police Training School, Dacca. 

Batm Dhirondni Nath (ihoac. Bjk„ Btndoiit, Ijuw College, Dacca. 

Baini .Titendni Nath Mukharji, Unl year Student, .Tagannuth College. Dacca., 


28. liniktings and Hitss— 

Mr. H* Nathan. 

The Hon’ble Nawal» Saiyid Nawab AU Ohaudhuri. 

Balm Anandn Chaiidm Ibiy. 

Mr. W. A. J. ArcblKild. 

Mr. i\ W. Peake. 

Bubu laiUt Mohan Chalurji. 

8 hainM<ubClniun Abu Naur Miihanimacl Wahoed. 

Mr. C. P. Walnh, Siiiieriiitending Bngineer. Daci’a Circle. 

Mr. H. A. Oitmch, p R.ixx., (^onsnlting Architect, Bengal. 

Mr. K. K. Walwin.' M.A. (Cantab.). BJ»r. (lynidon), Profeaaor. Dacca College. 


34. Vamitar 

Mr. ii. Nathan, 

• Mr. VV. A. ,1. Arclibuld. 

Bubu Jjalit Mohan Ohatarji. 

Mr. F. U. Tnrimr, 1I.A. (Oxott.)^ Principal, Chittagong College. 

Mr. B. H. Wutaon, HJtn BAK'n ProleHaor, Dacca College. 

Mr. O. .1. Hondernon, Hand Maater. School of Engineering, Dacca, 

;v 

S,*). Finance, Offe • Arraitgauienfa, 

Mr. R. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A. J, AJielibaM. • 

Mr. C. W. Peake, 

Balm Lalit Ifolmii Chaiarji. 

Mr. C. B. Sen, B 4 . (Calcutta). Chief Snjmjtoteiideiit, OktaldB Atul^ DiipBrtio 
ment. Office of Mie C«>nplr»11er aip AndlhnyCjeneiBi of indiiuv. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Ust of Persons who sdvisod the Oommlftns. 

Tot following goiir>lem«n very kliidly gave (heir help »ik 1 H<1vi(*e to the 
Committee ; — 

lifr. H. A. Citmeh. P.E.I.li.A» OounttUiiig Aivliiteet to the tinverttmeti| of 
Beitgul, and 

Mr. C. P. Waleh. lStt]ierinteiiding HSngitioer. iiatxm, mid hie AMaUtant Bngineer, 
Mr. H. Terrell, 

npon Hi ten and Imikiiiiga. 

Mr. H. L. PruudiiMk, ArboritMiltumI UxiKirt to the fhivcrnmeiit of Dengal. 
upon the laying out of the groniidH of the ITniverHlty. 

V 

Major W. W. Cleineahu, M.D., I).p.h» i.it.H.. tianitary CoinmiHMloner. Bengal, 

Mr. O. B. WilliatiiH, Haiiitary Biigiitoer, BiMigal, and 
* Mr. W. Dixon Bwiuney. Fiumtdng K.x|H*ri to the (iovernment of Bengal, on 
sanitary arningimieuts and watep-siippiy. 

Mr. li. J. Browne, Blhctrfoal liiH|HH;tor. Ihoigul, and 
Mr. A. N. McIntyre, Jaiiinr Blectrical fnstaxitor, Bengtd, 
upon the electric supply. 

Sir iUiradaa Baiierji. KT., MA» i).!,. (Cnicntta), 

The Hon'bie Mr. .fastice Haiyid llassan Imutn, Bat‘riHtt^ivat»fAiw, 

Mr. Mohendrn Nath Hay, M,hih B.L. (Oalcnlhi), Vakil, High Court, Cuknitta, 

i>r. B. C. Bi^hi, ba., llm. (Caotah.j, Lk.o. (DobIJnt, Biirrister-at*Law« 
Principal, itniversity Law College, Cnlcutta, and 

/Mr. Mmtzam Ali. B.A., LL.B. {OxoiuK Jlarrister*ut>Iiaw, VicivPrineiiial. Dacca 
Law College, * 

itiK»n » acheme for legal Htudfcs. 

Byad Hoesain Bilgmmt, Nairab limuLiil-maik Bahadur, B.A., 

Barriatei>«t*Law, HyderatMid, f>rccaii, and 

iOr, J. Horovitz. raJ>4 (Berlinlh ' Protagsor of AraUe, Miihaiumadan Anglo* 
OfigntaJ ikdlege, AliguHi, 

npon Idaoiie atodieE. 
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LiKT OF ADVISORM. 


APFSHOIS; Xlf* 


Ouptaln C. L. Peart, i.A., Secretary, Board of Examiners, Port Willlanii 
upon tl»o Pemian coarse. 

Dr. J. H. Oray, M.i>. (Columbia University, U. S. A,). Physloal DLrectoF of 
Young Mens Christian Association, Calcutta; Advisor to the Govenimoiit 
of Bengal on questions connected with physical education, 

upon a scheme for physical education. 

Mr. F. C. Turner, M.a. (Oxou.), Principal, Chittagong College: at the ttme 
Officiating Principal, Dacca Allege, 

on many subjects connected with the work of the Committee during its stay in 
Dacca. 

Mrs. P. K. Bose, 

uiion the scheme for a College (or Women. 



APPRKniX Xlll. 


COLLRQF. FOB WTKU^TO-DO CLA 80 KH. 


m 


APPENDIX Xlll. 

% 

Opinions on the Subjoot of a Colloio for tho 

Well-to-do Classes. 

The outline of » Hchvtiio for the incor)M>rHtfoii of a College for tllfe^Well>to*(li» 
GliiHBos wtis circulaktl widely uiuter the eiKotititreB of the followiugf '(reutUMneii, 
I’nndholderK ntul proiitiuent reahleiitM of Dtieou end other plnueti fn HSuaterii Bentrul : — 

The llttn’hle Nnwnlt Hir Khwaju BMlimullnh Bniutdur, o.CJ.E., K.C.B.I., of 
l>uecH. 

Ihiju Hrinuth Itay of BlioKyukiit Dne(»<. 

The Hon'bie Mr. A. K. Abu Ahineil tfhuzimvi. Additioiml ICetnber of the 
Council of the (lovenior-ticneml, of Dlhiuiir, MymenHiiigh. 

Kill Chniulm Knmnr Duttu. Ihiluulur of Dueeii. 

Kui lawur Chaiidm (iluwe Hiiluulur of J)ucch. 

Miiuivi Wozed All Khan Piiiieo of Kamtia, MyioeiiKiiif^h. 

The ilonT>le Muulvi Mhihumiiiud lainail Chaitdhnrl of Charaiutuidy, Hakurf^anJ. 
Babti Hem Chundra Jiui Chaiidhurl of Dhankoni, Dacra. 

Ihibu Ifajemlra Kumar Bofu: of Briiuigur, Daecat. 
liabu Kamani Mohan Ifay of Howaid. Dacca. 

Ifabti Nunoidra Karayau Hal Chaudhuri of Baldha. Dacca. 

Bidiu Jadn Nath Baiaak of Dacca. 

Ikibit Bujendra I4I Banna of Dticca. 

Babii Ananda Chandra Kay of Dacca. 

S. The following;; a Hat of goutlcnieu who have c.K|>reKHcd themiadveH lit 
general ayiaiMithy with the gclieiiie 

The iloiride Haiiaruju Maidiidra Chundra Nandi of KuHimbawir. Muraiddabad. 
Maharaja lianjit Hinhu <if Nuahixair. MurahidalHid. 

Nawab A. F. M. Alaiar Kahuiun, Khan Buluidur, of Calcutta, 

Nawab Suiyid KoMein Haidar Chaudhuri, Khun Ihdiaditr, (d C/oiuilla. 

The Hou’ble Raja Huhendra lianjan Kay Chaudhuri of Kukiiiu, Kuiinpur. 
Raja Maiiinatba K<»lh JUtty Chaudhuri of Hantimh, MymciXiingii. 

Raja Jagat Kinhore Aebaiji Chaudhuri of Mukta/iOtcha, MyineuMiiifrlu 
Raja Copal 1^1 Kay of Tajbat> Ranjorpur. 

Mahamjkniuar Saahi Kanta Acbarji Omtidhuri of MyiiieiJHiiifrIi. 

Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur. CJ.E., of Cahrutta. 

Khan Baliatlur Muhammad All Nawab of PaNchiiuiftuin. Tip{H*r.i. 

Rai Qnllah Chandra Cbandhari Bahadur of MyrnenaiiiKb. 

Rai Rajkumar Datta Bahadur of Chamrakola, Noakhali. 


M If 
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AprniDiz xiii; 


Kai Rwlbu Olmran Pal Bahadur of Calcutta. 

Bai iladhalMillabli Chaudhuri Bahadur of Sherpur, Myrnenuin^. 

Rai Charu Ohandm tJhaudhuri Baluidur of Sherpur, Mymenaingh. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Saradlndu Naruyaii Kay of Dinsijpur. 

The Hon’ble Babu Pnwanna Kumar Kay of Chittagong. 

Hahebzada Sniyid Muhanima<l Hu«»ein of Shalstabad, Bakarganj. 

Babu J)cvendm Nath Sarkar of BurdwjrtJ. 

Sniyid Ahumniad of Calcutta. 

Maitlvi Muhammad Yaain of Bnrdwaii. 

Bjibu Tarlt BhuMiti liay of Bhagyakul, Dacca. 

Maulvi Alxiul .Tabbar of Burdwan. 

Maulvi Alt Ahmad of Comllla. 

Maiilvi Muhammad Ahi<i of Sylhet. 

Maulvi Sycd Ahme<l Hoaaaiu of Dildiiar, Mymenwingh. 

Btilm Harihar Oluikmvartl of Myraonaingh. 

Maulvi Muhammad Ali of Sylhet. 

Hakim Miiliamimul Sikiiudcr Ali of Paachiiugaoii, Tipperai. 

Ihibu .lutra Mohan Sen of Chittagong. 

Babu Amur Kriahna Sen of Chittagong. 

Maulvi Amir Ali of Chittagong. 

Babu S. 0. Ihiy of Comllla. 

Cliaudliuri Muahuruff lloasain Khan of liakarganj. 

Babu Dova K«imar Kay Chaudhuri of Ulqitia, B.akarganj. 

B«d)u Nalini Mohan Kay Olmwlhnri of Bakargjuij. 

Ikdui .loge-xh CJhandm Stui Kay Chaudhuri <*f Bakargsinj. 

Babu Kai (Jharan Cuba of Bakarganj. 

]3ai>u Kajendm Nath Chakmvarti of Bakarganj. 

Babu Akil Chaiulva Dutta (Uumdhuri of Bakarganj. 

Ihibu Kali Pnwanna (luhu of Bakarganj. 

Babu Hem Chundni Chamlhuri of Ambaria, Mymensinglu 
Babu Anath Bandhu (luhn of MymeuMingh. 

B»d»tt ilptuidra Chahdni Chaudhuri of Mymenaingh. 

Babu SiT*enuth Acharji Chaudhuri of Mymenaingh. 

Babu Bttnidn Kiahore Acharji Chaudhuri of Mymenaingh. 

Bjdm .fiumendm Mohan Clmudhhri of Myrncnaingh. 

Babu Sjdlndni Kumar Chnudhuri of Mymensingh. 

.H. The following gentlemen were present at the Conference held in the hwite 
of the Nawah Bahadur of Mnrshldabad Calcutta on* the 25tU September ISlgf-- 

The Nawnb Bahadur of MuiihUlabad, Amir-nl-Orarah, K.C4S.I.. 

President of the Conference. 

The Uon*ble Sir Bijay Ohand Mahtab, K.CAJ» X.CJJE., Malmf^a^ 

dhirajtt Bahadur of Burdwan. 

The Hori’ble NaWab Sir Khwaja S^imnllab Bafaadnn iC4U»X» 

Dacca. * 



APJnCXDlX XIII. COtLEOR FOR II'KIJ.>TO<I>0 riJIliWKKI. i7$ 

The Hoirble Mnliarajd Sir Prodyot Kam«r T«icore IhilitKlur, KT.. of OiifciiltA. 
Haja Shuslii ShekluircAWHr Kay Bahiuluf of Tahirpor, Kajahuhi. 

Baja Pyari Hulian Mnkluirji, CJJI., of tJttar|>»nra, Floofihly. 

Tho Hon'ble Jhija Kiahari OoawumJ of Serampar, Mooirttly. 

Nawah Siraj>ul>lalain, Khau Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

The Hoh’ble Nawab Saiyid Nawah AH Olmndhnri, Khun Ihihadur, of 
Dhiittliari, MyineiiaiUKh. 

Kaja (iopul JUil Hay of Tajhut, Haiii^pnr. 

Sir Chniuini Madhab Ghoae of Calcutta. 

Tho Hoirbie ffai Situ Nath Kay Balindiir <»f Bhai^yakul, Dacca. 

The Hon blo Mr. G. H. C. Ariff. 

The Uun'bic Gbohun Hoaaain KaRimuU. « 

Nawabxada Kaiyid Aahrafuddin AIutXMb Khun Bahadur, of Hoo^hly. 

Khan Bahadur Khuudkhur Fual-i>Hubbi of Murahidabad. 

Khun Biihadur Badr-ud-dln Haidar <r»f Calcutta. 

Hiii Jo/;eudra Chandra Ghosc Bahtwiur of Calcutta. 

Sahcbauila Mahomed Sultan Alain. 

Bubu Janaki Hath Hay of Bhu|t:yakul. 

Mauivl SVaaid Ali Khan i*an<H^ of Karatlya, Mynicnainfith 
Mr. A. H. Abu Ahmad Gba/uavl of Mymeuuiiiith. 

Babu Murari Dhar Ha^’. 

Haji Noor Mahomed Zucharia. 

Biibii .Satiuh Chandra Huy of ComUla 
Maulvi M. AUmcui. 

Baim Ualadliar Hay. 

* Bubu .fuHuda latl Hay. 

Habn Narnia lail Hay. 

Mr. >S. M. HoMueiti. 

Mr. S. MahlK>ob Ali. 

Suiyid Fateh All Mirza. 

Mr. K. AIiiiuhI.. 

Mr. ZiUur*lhihtnaii. 

Habu Auanda Cliuudni Huy. • 

After a lonu and intenuilini; diacuaaiou the foliowiiiit reaolntioii was put lo tho 
meetlttfr und carried 

“That this Con fereiice iu uiiaiiimoiiuty of opinion thut the outabtiHliiiicnt of 
ail institution of the naiure dew^rilieil ami diacaused in the circular 
letter over the Mignatureu of Nawab Sir Haliniuthth BiiSudur and twelve 
. other zaniiiidanf of Eaatern Bengal uppcnru to lie dcHirabh* a# .'in 
appanage of the propomul Dacca IJulvemity ; it in niidcrstood that ili« 
proiKHtod inutitation i« one primarily lutondiMi for the benefit of the 
Dacca and Chittagong Division*." 

4 , Maharaja Kumnd Chandra Singh of Sohang and Raja Jogemlm Kishor Hay 
Oluiudhaii of Ramgopalpur do not favour the scheme, and the Hon’ble Maiiaraja 
Girija Math Bay Bahadur of Diitajpur doubts whether it can sacct'ssfuily curried 
out at Daeea. 


mm2 
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AcooIIIIooatiuk, ArU and Soi4^tll!e, ; Women. iH) ; 

Well-to-do ClttHMo, 95 ; Iulmiiic mtiidioA, lOA ; 
EiiKintwriiiitri 115; Modicims 120; Law% 123; 
Teaching, 124- 

A€V)ount8, 144. 

ADMl}fV«TRATios\ rtiivofniiy^ 130-44; CoiiviK^athm, 130; 
(>>nricil. 1H3 ; miU^rdinate Boards ami Commit hnnk, 
136; OfliecfH, 139; (>»ilege gtivorimieiit, 141; 
reUtioiia with Govonimoiit, 142 : Hnaiicinl 
nrraiigv^tnerita, 143; UiiiTcrHity Ih^gtilHiionvi^ 144: 
Clerical <*iitabli«<hiiieiit, 154. 

Ai»xI8Sion or STt'OKNT**, Alim ami Sdcm-c, 21-22; 
AVonieu, 83 ; Well-to-do Claaneii, 94 ; Ulttmlc 
a(«iilfti«, 99; £iigiiK*<*rif% 109: IIH; 

Tooctiiug, 125. 

Aorksji.tC'rk, 10. 

Amateur Hr.^matk* Ci.i r, 83. 

A!IAT«>iiv, Conroe in, 112; Hioll fk>r, 120; InlMiratory 

flMT, 120. 

Anolo-Ikdiak 8rrnKS7'«, Women, W; of Eiigim*eriiig, 
105, 109, 149. 

Arroi.yrnKXTH Hoarij, 139, 

« 

ArpKKKTimiiip, of Kiigine<^nf, 112. 

Arariq, in Arta eomrm^ 23-2(i, 23, 33 ; ('oilf»f|uial U^t 
in, 44; aUlf for, 61, 102; in courwe of lalamic 
•tiwli«a,< 93-102. 

ARim DfiparUaeul 15: iHiiinte* iu, 2.H H ffq; 

RCcoiniiHMJatioii for, CO. 

Artroromt. C3; OWrvat^iry for, U7. 

ATBUrriCM, 30-62; paymmt of feoa for^ 141. 

KAu AMD BJh., defCTM of, 25; B- L, 101; B- 
lll.U; B. L., 122-23; B- T-, 127. 

B«miAU« in gmni Arto oaonMo^ 23, 24, 31 ; btmra 
pf furtmelkNi id^ 37-56 ; »UE for. 50-32 ; in 
" CoiBiilipa fw WoMMNi, 67, 69 ; in Uidi«g» f«ir Watt 
to^ CbnNi 94^6 A 


llioLoiiY, Coorw«fs of Mtndy, 23 28 ; nicthcMia of inatriic- 
rioii, 40-4! ; nUff for, iO ; in Collega for 
Wmiioii, 39; in ModiCRj coiinu«, 119, 

HoAKir(K), of KxainItiarH, 45-4C ; Genera), of Htiidiea, 135- 
37 ; SpfH^ial, of Bindiea, 135-37 ; Af»|ioiiiiiimita, 139 

Hotav\, coni'wHi of atialy tit, 23, 2A23, 40-41 ; atoff 
ftir, 50 ; Uboratoriea f<Nr, 62- C3 ; in Cotiaga for 
Women, 87-89. 

Hraumanii: 32. ^ 

Binmgr, 143; to Iw amit 4o iriftinltera of C*oiiVfiuatioii, 
133 , of, by t'oiinoil, 134. 

Buiun.NOH ANO HiTKf'. 145 51. 

Burra r. of u co11a)4.*s 54, 

CtMUTTA IlKiVKtiMiTV. Matrh'iiltttiufi ftf, for Dacca t'lii- 
vcrHiiy. 21-22 ; (-otiimiHaion of, nri tniifiifiHal 
vollogoa, proftorliori of b^oohcra to MtiKlmiU, 54 ; 
.M.li. dcgriH? of, 118; IhK. dogreo of, for Dacca 
Hniiciita, 122-23. 

C H A N-« Rt-i-oii, 'Die, 1 3(1 

CnKM»HTin. coiirmta of at«dy in, 23-28 ; mctlnxla of 
)nHlni(!t.ion, 40-41 ; ataff for, 50 ; ittiioratifri(Mi for, 
Cl 63 ; in (^tllcge for Women, 88 ; for 
atudaiita, 110. 

CI.AKH Koona, 60. 

CnA««iHiRi, Hiac of, for diflorotit m<flhod(^ of inoiructloi^ 
36-33, 

CtRRICAI. iGaTAIlL|i»liJIRaT, 154.% 

CuTR. ffir IVofoiOKirR, 33, 1.50; f<*r attidonla#^ 33, lf.0. 

iViU.«iR (it), Cliapicr on, 17-20; r«wdeitoe in, 70 73 ; 
dffiri|dtDa in, 7347; gorernniaui of, 141 ; M/te* 
A»d bttililinMa, 147-49. 

CouiCRa, Anna, nio., CnOagR and Univemity, 78. 

OoMtfirmRM, imdor thn^ CoiiiHal, 133-39. 

CoNXOM Booiia, for adiflmiia, 71. 

C(Hrr6CAtioM« 13046 
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IKDKX. 


CoNT, cMtimat') of, f*>r wliolc UiiiverHity, 152>56 ; for 
Wf!ll4o-(io CiiirtHfm Coll«f;o, 95-9f> ; for Eii|i;;itiC)criDg 
cqiupinent, 115; for Medtciiie, 120 ; ■ for Law, 

12 a. 

Cof^N<'iL, of the Uiitvomity, 133-34 ; NUMordiattlo Boanlfi 
ttn<) Coiniiuttcf*H, 135-39. 

(JciifUHKH or HtuiiV, f^viioral Ariw and Scioitce, 23-29 ; 
ArU, junior, 24 ; Arln, Houior, 24-25 ; Soumcc, 
junior, 2*» ; Stnouco, HtMiior, 27 ; PiMit Kr^duate, 
28 ; of, by atudtMitH, 29 ; MiilijootN 

inoliidod ill, 3i^35 ; llotnoNtiu Hubjooiii, H7 ; iHlamic 
Mtudioa, 98-102; Kiijjciotforiiif;, 110-11; Medicine^ 
118-19 ; Law, 123; 127; timo-tablo 

for, 137. 

C(fR/.oN llAUli, 115; vnrioiiH uhom of, 50, 83. 


l)Ai:t.:.\ (Jou.RfiK, iiuiidior of atiidoutH in, 17 ; Miaff for, 
51-53; ri'Midontinl iiGc*oiiiiiir>datioii, 70; fcf*4i in, 
55; biiildiiiKM of, 147. 

llACKJA Hi:iioo(.h, iiiMpoetiiiii of, by Dacca llniverMity, 22* 

|)A«(5 A Univicu?»ity (yOMMirrKK, apitobitmRiil ntid proceed- 
iiigH of, 13 14. 

DmTiNn 8<HMKn, 83. 

IlKutiKRa, in ArtH aiitl H<Moiicr, 23; DoctorV, 28; for 
Woiiicn. 90 ; in iMlutiitc Htiidiim, 101 ; in Enji^inoor- 
iiiji;, 111-12; in Mrdii'iuo, IIH ; in Law, 122; in 
Tcaidiinp:, 125-25; Honorary, 133. 

Dininu Uoomh. in UimHh, 71 72. 

DtriiOMAS, for A'«>inon, 90 ; for toacli«ra, 125-25. 

DiniarroH or PruLic I.s'HTttri'TiOK, r^latioiiH witli Uuiver- 
Mity, 142-43 ; ii monibcr of CoiiviKation, 131. 

l)iM!tiM.iNK, chapter on, 76-78, 

IKnrroii, dcRroo of, qiialittcAtioiw for, 28 ; reaoanyh K*a»L 
iiifC to, 41-42 ; iKlaiuic atudSea, 102. 

l)oiiie»Tic ScjBJKirrH,. in Wumou'a Coilcuc:, 87-89; Board' 
of StiKlioa for, 137. 


Kcx>N0Mii^, cuiiriios ill, S3, 25-26, 28, 34 ; atoll for, 49-60. « 
Et'RS Cot.LKUK AHU Hiou Sl'KOOi. FOii GiW4S— «« und^^r 
Woman's 

Ei.Rin'HicAi. Srrri.Y, 151 ; inatallation for. In Koi^ipcaring 
College, lift. 

£NDcmiiK3T9, of acholarHldpa Ami 68-69. ' 

EsoiNRiuiTsa, Board of Stiidras of« 186. 



BxoiREiRiifO, Oillege of, chapter on, 104-17 ; tiuinler 
of stiidcfite hi, 105; admiasuHi of students, 109 ; 
courses of study, 110-11; examinations and 
degrees, 111-12; practical training, 112-15; 
studentshipa for B. E.*s, 112; staff, 115-15; 
Acconiiuodation and e*iiiiptnetit, 115-16; residence 
mid physical training, 116 ; fees and soholarsbips, 
116-17; expenditure, 117; site and buildiaga, 
149. 

Bsuinkekjno, Dacca School of. 107-09. 

Enuumh, in giuieral Arts and Science courses, 23.28, 30- 
31 ; tnethods of instnietiuii in, 37-38 ; colloquial 
tCMt in, 44 ; staff for, 50-51 ; in Worneirs C^dlege, 
87-89 ; in College for WeJI-to-do Classes, 94 ; in 
course of iHlaiikic studies, 97-100. 

Emthamit. QUAMriOATiosa — ass under Adinissioii of Stu- 
residents. 

Equipment, ucatlemic — see under Accomtiiodalioii ; 

deutial, 71 ; for physical education and gaines. 
81-82 ; for social piirpoM^s, 83. 

ExAMiKATio.ss, College, 48. 

ExAMJNATto.xs, University, Matricidatton, 21-22; Arte and 
8(Uents% Inter luwiiate, 24, 26 ; Paiui degnn*, 25-27 ; 
by ' CniiipartuimilH/ 25 ; iltitiotirs degri'C, 25-27 ; 
Master's degree, 28 ; ebapter on, 43-48 ; general 
character of, 43 ; tnorkiiig system in, 43 ; 
coilrhpiial test for laiigiiAgiw in, 44 ; oral test 
for other subjects in, 44 ; practicuL in HcienctA 
44 ; grading of caiididotCH in, 45 ; owduct 
of, 45-46, 140; fees for, and rtimuDcratKui 
t*» exaniiners, 46-47 : accoinniodutiuii fur, 65 ; in 
Womeirs College, 90 ; in Islanikc studies, 99, 

, 101; in Engimsering. dll-li ; In Medicine, 119; 

ill Law, 122 ; in Teaching, 127 ; under control of 
Ceneral BoanI of Stinlics, 137 ; studente ii*ho 
fail in, 47-48. 

ExpRNtuTriiK, for the Dacca University aeheme, capitet, 
152; recurring, 153. 

Kxrrt^io.v op 5h*riiESTs, 77. 


FAII.rKF. IN ExAfllNATlOXN, 47-48. 

Fxm, Arte and Scieiuse, college, 65 ; Universityr, 66 ; 
Women's CoUege, 91 ; Well-to-do Claaoea CdHegef 
96 ; liilaii|jiiU,gtiidMMi, 103 ; finglMoimg, 116 ; MedL 
due, ItO; Xaw, 135; XxomitiMthMi, >47'; boitcl, 
75 » Ihr olliledoa, 83 ; fur Uohm, 85.; fegololiun 
of, by ConviMuithm, 135 ; payiaaiit of, 144- 

FiMiff»t« of l^illm»ity, Hi dwfgo^jlt Gottodl,* 134 t 
aymtom 143-44- 



im>xx, 






Aie,'* inilnratkm ia, aOk 

Xmr atosmMtiit, inr .l^guMUi Md MttbMaiMdaa 
tioibffH, 68. 

FsMCa, atndy^ of, M. 

Fniwnuia, com »{, 188. 


Ganm, 80.88. * 

Qboumv, atiidjr of, 24 ; lu KnKin«ii>rin|{ otmrw, 110, 115. 

Omkak, atud}' Ilf, 24. 

GovxfeMMBKT, of IJnivdniity— «M niuler AdminutrcUon. 

GoviuaiiiktiT Houhk, utiliuition of tlw nowl^ built, 
146. 

Gowks, wearing of academic coatumc, 78. 

OwooATK, raaearoh work by, 88, 41.48 ; euiploymout 
of, in the Univcraity, 85 ; i«ai<ience in College of, 
72 : regietration of. 132 { $u alao under A|^iut. 
nwotii Boanl. 

GROOKUe AKO OAKliRKe, 180, 181. 

OCAROIANM, reeidence of atudeiita wjtli, 70. 

GtMKAaiOM, 81 ; Kt'periuieudcot and staff of, 81.82 ; 
aite and building for, 150. 


HtbToin, ill general Arte oourwa, 28.28, 28. 88-34 ; staff 
, for, SO- 81 ; in Wouieu'a College, 87-80 ; in College 
for Well-to-do Claaaea, 04 *, in lalainiu atudiea, 
00.101. 

UoMoiuny UaaBBiai, conferred by CowMieotian, 138. 

U 0 .N 01 ULRV pKivnwoiui, a|ipoiiitnieiit of, 80. 

HosottM 0n!M.sTi>, 22-28. 

HoamAL, Univenity, 73. 

BohTBt(a), reaideiiea in, 70-73; for Women, 00; for 
Wett-to-du C l aaa e a, 08 ; for Gnginaering atudenta, 
116 ; baiidiuga. 147-40. 

Boom Tutork, 76-77. 

Ilvaistg, niairiwticm in, for general atudenta, 80 ; ffir 
women, 80. 


Iknak BoutiATKni CoMwaaioM, 1888, Ueport nC, on 
' t nai dantU gyatom, 10. 

bnAw Oi&viBimat CkMuiiiMiiw, 1002, Safort af, an 
i w i d^ i tM agntaw, 11; an 'aKaminntiaMa Vy 
iMafiiMtRHNirtn,’' 88 ; an dindidlna af Indian 


ImiwriM, uf Daoea aohooU, by Oaaea Baieaialfy, «l { 
of (Ndfegaa, by tlw VjQa.ChaiS(blliir, 140; of 
Uuivaraky, by the Dimotur of Pidilie loatr amy 
141, 

IwTU,>criOK AMO SmiY. matbwk of, In Aria and 
Stuattoa, 80 48; in lalaiuic atndloa, 100; In 
BngluMrtng, 110.11; in Uedieine, 110; In 
TtaeUng, 187.88. 

lauAMlc Nrunina, «lia|iter on, 07408 ; pmliminary remarka 
alaml, 18 ; anb.ttouiniiHoe for, 07 ; eoniuaa of 
atudy, Madramb and Univanlty, 08.102 ; untranw 
<;ttaiUloationa, 09400 ; dagraaa, I01.t>8 ; ataff, 108 ; 
faoa Mid aclKilamliiiM in, 00, aeeomniedatioii 
for, lOS, 147. * 


Jaoaknath Ci)I.I«IC(IK, atudenta, of, 17 ; oliangu of alto 
of, 18 j aUff of, 81.88 ; fwa in, 68 ; buildlnga, 
147.48. 

‘dAUin,* ayalam of roaidouM, 71. 

JPKIOM Awiimtantu, 50, 88, 


, LABOhATOHiKa, for. viemdatry, pbyaloa, botany, aiwlo|y 
and pbyaioiogy, provialon of, 16, 86, 41 ( 

plana of ami auuouiiuodatioh in, 61.68 ; anato. 
niical, 61.68, 180; cmt of, 68; In Collag|| for 
Women, 01 ; Biigimwring, 107, 100, 118 ; aitaa 
and Imildinga, 147. 

Law, atudy of, ehapter on, 121.88 ; oumbor of 

atudenta, 123; staff and expewlitiire, 128; aooum> 
modation, equipment and kicatbm, 188, 147 

lloanl of Htmliea for, 186 

Lravk, grant of, to atudonU, 77 ; of ataff, ridiM with 
regard to, 142. 

Lncrt-'kwi, character of and nuinlier of hoiini por week 
. in Aria and 8ei«|m, 87-41 ; rukM raguhting 
attendance at, 77. > 

L«(.*rCkc Tmkatmm, proviaion of, 60, 62, 118, 120. 

LtmuRiAN, Cnivanity, 140. 

LimiABt (.im), Uuivereily, 60-^1, 147 ; e<dlege, 60'6l ; 
ataff fur. 61 ; aaminara, 80 ; Wonien’a Collegu, 01 ; 
W«U. to-do Claaaea Odiege, 08 ; Islamic atadiea, 
103; Gtti^oeering, 118; Medicine, 120; Law, 
188. 

lil*MA»r CoMttmiC, 188. 

tonic, atii^ of, 84. 

Lownn CAMfon, twddoatthiil dRangeineata for, 78. 

1C II 
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IKDRX. 


M.A. Ann* M.8c. VhMum, coiin*e» of »tody for, 48» 
ftO, 41 ; M. a, 101; M. B*, 11243, 

MaprA0AII (a), inadequilcy of iostroctioii In, 97 ; Bofbrm 
Commlttoo, Dacca (190940), 97.9tt; proposed 

couraoa ot atiuly in, 98-99 ; rocojcwltion of, for 
Dacca Uniremity, 99-100; need for immadlafe 
reform of, 102, 

Maimtvnancib or IT«iv*bhity, CounoU reaponaiblc for^ 
^.134; Coinmittoo for, 138; worka offloe for, llfi- 
16, 151. 

MATHBVATir^, couriiea of atody in, 28-28, 86 ; method 
of iiiHtniction in, 87 ; ataff fur, 50-62 ; in Col- 
logc for VVoiiicn, 87-89; in EnKinocring courao, 
110. 

MATftloOUTtoM, general arraiigomwnva for, 21-22; apecial, 
for iHiatiiic MtiKiloH, 99, 

Mkiiical A'n’BKDANc^K in rniverHity, 78. 

Mkhioal Examination, of atudonta, 79-80. 

ManiciNa, Cliapter on, Including admiaaion, couraoa of 
atiidy, oxuiiiinationa, ataff, aecoinniodation, feea and 
Noliolaralitpa, 118-20; atudenta of, 17, 19; 

iritcfiiiodiutc aoionce oonrao for atnd«»nta of, 26 ; 
BiMinl of StmlioH fur, 186. 

Uknjai, Khtahuhumrnt, 155. 

Monatg FtT.NP, atlficnda from. 69. 

MniiAMMAJDAN Cui.uuR. iiutiilNfr of atudoiita, 17-18 ; ataflf^ 
61 '53; feoa, 65; free Mtucltmtahifta, 68; rimi 
donee, 70-71 ; acadointc droaa of aliidonta, 78 ; 
religiona obaorvamx% 78 ; aitc and biiildinga, 148, 

Muhammadakh, apaeial courac of atudiea f<Jr, 15; apccial 
oollcge lor, 18; apocUl achulanihi|>a for, 67-69; 
apt^cial rcpraaofitation of, in government of UuU 
vmity, 131-32. 133-34. 

MuKictfALiTV or Dacca, exclualoa of tlie Uiiivcraity 
fnmi, 161, 

Mobkom (h), Arcbieological, 8tf, 63-64 ; Natural Uiator^’, 
64 ; aitea aitd buOdipga, 14t. 


Nbw Coixcua, niiiubcr'" of atudonta in, 17 ; oltaraoter^ 
iatica of. 18; ataO for, 51-63; foeil iu, 65; 
buildinga for, 148^ 


Orai. Tknw AMD CoMVBKaATioM, AroUle^ iMnd 

Peraian, and Hanllkrit, 44 s; hi anbjaol«« & 

44, ^ ‘ ‘ * I 


.Pau, propowNl SBChiaioo of, io oouiaa^ t4. 

PA«a CooMBa, B.A., 26; BSo*, 27- \ / 

PmiAM, Afta oourao, 23-26, 28, 86; aiudf 2ori/': 
50, & ; in Woll-to-do ClaaaM Colloga, .1^ 

PttiiA»M>rEr, itt Arta Gouma, 23-26, 28, 85 ; #la> for 
60, 52. ; 

pHTsioAt.^ Rpocatiob, Dnivemlty Proferaor of, 7M0, ' 
82, 139, 141 ; in charge of medical relief, 73. 

Phybicai. Tbaimimo, Chapter on, 79-82 ; - apnpitlKiry 
character of, 80; coat of ala2t for, 82; for 
women, 90 ; for atiidenta of WeU-ti^do (Hae^ 
College, 94 ; for Engiooering atudeuta, 116. 

PiiYaUM, cotiraea of atudy in, 23-28 ; nietlmda of iaa-. 
triiciion in, 40 ; ataflf for, 50 ; laboratoriea tor, 
61*63 ; in College for IVomon. 87-89 ; tor Bn^ 
gtneeriitg atudenUi, 110. 

PnYHini/ioY. cuurae of atudy to, 23, 27, 28 ; incthoda of 
iuatruotioii in, 40-41; ataff tor, 50, 54, 120; 
laboratoriea for, 61-63 ; in Medical couiAe, 11849. 

PtAtiMO Fikldh, 82, 145, 160. 

P^ihT'OBADUATB Stcubnts, tiuinber of, 17, 19 ; Itiairuc^ 
tion of, 39, 41. 

"PaiMcriFAL' 89IUBCT, in Heience Poaa courac, explanation 
of, 27. 

PKiNOiFAt (h), of Collegea, poaition of, 53-54 ; in Oemvo- 
cation, 131 ; in Council and Coimnittcea, 133-39; 
Hpecial allowancea to, 67 ; rcHpoimihlc for diacf- 
plloe, 77 ; of Womoira Collcgo, 91, 137 ; of 
Well-to-do Claaaca Collogi% 94 ; of Eugineering 
(College, 114. 

Paixica, proviaion f»>r, 68. 

• pRorBaaoka— are under Staff, 49-59 ; etatua in government 
of ITnivemity, 180>3l, 133-39. 

PcrNiaHMKNT, aothoritlea to inffict, 77. 


RBQiBTBAa, poaition of, 140 ; Secncaaiy to Ctpovoeatiun,, 
131; to Council, 134. 

BiotMTiuTioN or Gradoatb*;, 182. 
j ilEUoioi^a iKanrtwmoM AaD*OaaaavAiiai,i 58- \ ^ ^ 

Rbmt, tttH to be eharfpid in hoalala, 72 ; noi . to be 
cli4r||ed IWjug Ibe 

75* ' ' ■ 

REioam,' •Ixp* id- ; 

litWMIlGlik 



imwL 


m 


jui| 70*7ft; itt WooM^i 
{MVI^ OcAhP ^ Wdl-tcMio Cb mm ^ UMH ; in 
. yngineDrii^ C«il^ tUk\ of Miioit . iftiid«iti 
V: 19; of I41W illiidento, 19S ; . of Hfd^ of 

Vldo^ChonooDcxr, 146, ^ 

RmiopmAt. SvBTBM, movomont: in Aivdnt of, •*11, 
Bio^o, for tktndoiiti of Woll^lo-do CboMii GoBOfi^ M« 
98^ 149; lor Bii|;iwM»Hng otndontm 1% • 
EvfltiCATiokt 77, 

fiANlTAftY AillUi;C<ltMC)(T8, 145, 150-51. 

Banokhit, ouurMNi of oUtUy iii, 28*96, 46, 54 i for, 
50, 64 ; in WorneuV Ckittoge, 87*89* 

ScifoUkitftHiPik, Arm oud Hoienoe, 66*69; for meoroh 
otudouu, 41*42; for MoUnniinMliui*, iftc,, 67-69; 

, . in WouMf'oV College, 91 ; in dopoiinmnt of 

lulninic ftUitliais 99, U>3 ; in Eiiginooring Oiillogo, 
116-17; in Mirficol Dnpartmoiit, 120; uudor 
ctrntnd of C^Mncil, 154 ; payment of, 67. 
d::HOor. for woll'-to do cUwiKrti, pr<»|>ooed oiUbliiihiiient wf, 
96. > 

SctrooijH, in Daot'a, ruliitimi of Uwivewtty to, 22, 124 
preliininttry remarks idicat, 15; oonmnii In, 
26-26.; imnire of irwlmtiiiion in, 40-4 1 • 
SacnrrAttiAt BnuuNos of, 147*48. 

SKMi^Aim, iiatiire of %r<irk in, 59 ; BUraflow and accotn- 
modalioii f<ir, 61, 147, * 

SnsATK HorMK, 60, 146. 

Snorg, for cwle of food and bookvi, 75. 

8fBl»UR, College of Engineering, lFaiii|nr of, 104. 

Sim AXD Bitildinoh, dmpter ou, 14&.5t. 

Bocial Life, cbaptor on, 65-84, 

Staff, cteriiMil, A 64 ; rm^nial, 155. 

Staff, *roaciiing, 4rtii and Botenoe, chapier on, 49*09 ; 
Womim^tt Ctdlego, 89 ; WoB*u».da CIimkm CoUego, 
94*95; lalmnio niiidioii, 102; fingtneering, 113*15; 
MadSoitM, 120 ; Law, 123 ; Toacliiiif, ^^6 ; rvlailotia 
of lliraotor of Public Inatmctioii iowatda, 142 ; 
oonlnd of , Council over, iSi ; rtwidaiMaw {or« 
73*75, 150 ) qaarterw in (giUegii for, 71 ; malaa of, 
in g!(ir«nune«t of IVrvenftjr', ISI. )SS.S9. 

StjkVr, f/iihr«ndty officer*, 1S9-41. 

9tvtiiBm'' ArrAiM, CoromitUK! for,. 188. 

Bitfi n a t w im Attv SrtPKJ^f*. C8-69 1 to Hwllaalora of . 
list 

ffintiJiHapittar; Dmms* Unitnmiljje OoiuiAittoe, tS, 90. 
r mm *FaiWBtriU.’ fkwwni, to fkitneo Fto* 


, TmOksm, Tniiiinx CotXNto tor, pr«Kin|aM9* lonuirlM 
^ (tonal <ia4»h)oatioa of, 10, IB; oli^itnr on, 194* 
.99 i oourwHi of ntwtjr nn^ (uumtontlnn to, 197 f 
<to|p««, wi9 diptomUf, IM ; ntaS, 199 ; Bowd of 
8toi^ tor, ISO ; toriwofnl (Mtnitgnmoiito for, 144. 

BnoCATMto SMoomt, 1919, Hnpiirt of, 109,. 

; ' ns. 

TicBFQLOQicAb iNutiTora, at Calcotlrai 104 ; at Dacca, 
108.09.^ 

TncT*w)0ia, 43. 

Toui, cnoonragainetit of, 32. 

TfUNaraa oF Staff, 142o 

TaANfaFaa or SrtiDftarH, bciwaan ooll;^ and Culver- 
iiticM, 138; betwaan department 9647, 102. 

TerroatAt. Olamrim, 36*38. 

TcTOHUt SvariCM, Hooac, 76*77. 

Union, a club for aindentic, 68 ; |Niyiiiont of fcea frir, 
144 \ alio and tmilcUng of, 150, 

UamT, aiudy of, 33; in Oollagn for Woman, 87; in 
Collegia for WcU-to-do ObuNoti, 95. " 

VnaNAatun iMNacAiim, provMon for auidy of, 23*2$. 

ViOK-ChiAN<«Kt.Mm, of, 74, 63, 130« 133, 137*39 ; 

appointiiioi^t fmd aatary of, 139*>40;, reaidanco 
of, 146. 

Wahiibn, of Univomity, appointment and dntitm of, 77, 
61, IHl, 138, 179, 140 ; uf Wornoir* Collagn, 
91, 137. 

'WAT«tt*aiJrf<Lr, 150. 

WatL*TO*ia) Cuaaw, CoUcgo for, diaptor on, 92*96 ; 
optukma about, 93 ; adinlaainn of atudaula, 94 ; 
ataff fftr, 94«95 ; coat of, 95*96 ; dte and 
buildinga of, 146*49. 

WoiiEN*H Coi,L«QK, chapter on, 65*91 ; adittfaiiicm of 
Mitiidonta, 66 ; tiMdlioda of iiiaiructiun, 80 ; coiiracc 
uf tdiHly, 87*66 ; ataff, 89 ; eJMntinalliina and 
dogmea, 90 ; rcHidcmN), 90 ; a<.*caiiiiri<Mlatiori, 91 ; 
fimw and acholarahipM, 91 ; - rcfnoaentatiou in 

• gyjvorDinimi of tjuivanuiy, 137 ; > governing l^ly 
of, 142; dK* and laiiUing, 119. 

Woasa dFicc, 115, 149, 151. 

Woaicancica, 106-09. 

OffUtiica tn, 23, 25*26 : im/tiiud* of inatruclimi 
fn, 40*41 ; atidf Lv, 506 lalairatorica for, 61-6.5 ; 
fo CMlaga W omon, 67*89. / 
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